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THE IMPORTANCE OF HELLENISM FROM THE POINT 
OF VIEW OF INDIC-PHILOLOGY. II 
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By ΑΙΛΈΒ Evanne ΟἾἸΑπκ : 


. The first and second centuries B.c. show us a large number of 
small Greek, Caka, and Parthian kingdoms in Northern India, 
extending down the Indus Valley into Gujarat and the northern 
Deccan. Only two of these Greek kings are known from other 
sources than their coins. The Periplus (chap. 47)! reports that 
coins of Apollodotos and of Menander still circulated at the seaports 
near the mouth of the Indus in the first century a.p. Above all these 
princes Menander stands out supreme. His reign falls in the 
middle of the second century B.c., and apparently marks the highest 
point of Greek unity and the greatest extent of Greek power in 
India. According to the account given in the Buddhist work, the 
Milinda Paftha, he was born at Alasanda (probably a reminiscence 
of one of the Alexandrias founded by Alexander).? This is the only 
place in Indian literature where the name occurs, except in the 
Mahdavamea, a historical text of the fourth century a.p., where it is 
stated that at the time of the dedication of the great δῶρα in the 


1 The Periplus af the Erythraean Sea, translated by Schoff. 

3 Milinda surely represents Menander. Waddell (JRAS [1897], pp. 227-387) 
argues from Tibetan and Chinese sources for the ascription of the dialogue originally 
to an older king Nanda or Ananta of Bengal or Southeastern India. But compare 
Takakusy, ‘Chinese Translations of the Milinda Pafiha,” JRAS (1806), pp. 1-21. 
In the Pali work at least it is hardly open to question that the reference is to Me 
(CuassroaL ParLoLoer XV, January, 192) 1 
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second century B.c. there came the thera (elder) Yonamah&dham- 
marakkhita with thirty thousand bhikkhus (monks) from Alasanda 
the city of the Yonas (Greeks).! Menander not only ruled North- 
western India but made incursions into Eastern India? captured 
several important cities (Mathura, Saketa, and Madhyamik&), and 
even appeared before Pataliputra, the capital of Magadha. An 
early Sanskrit text says: ‘The Greeks are Mlecchas (barbarians), 
but amongst them this science is duly established; therefore even 
they (although Mlecchas) are honored as Sages; how much more 
then an astrologer who is a Brahman.’* “Then the viciously 
valiant Greeks, after reducing Saketa, the Paficéla country, and 
Mathura, will reach (or take) Kusumadhvaja (Pataliputra); Pus- 
papura (Pataliputra) having been reached (or taken) all provinces 
will be in disorder undoubtedly.” ‘The fiercely fighting Greeks 
will not stay in Madhyadeca; there will be a cruel, dreadful war in 
their kingdom, caused (7) between themselves.’* In the gram- 
marian Patafijali (second century B.c.), probably a contemporary of 
Menander, we find in a comment to Panini (iii. 2. 111) the sentences 


1 Translation by W. Geiger (p. 194). 

3 Strabo (xi. 11. 1) is not certain whether Menander made these eastern conquests, 
and the Indian evidence is not conclusive. It is more likely that the invader was 
Menander than that it was Demetrius. 

8 Compare with this Strabo (xv. 1. 70), who contrasts with the Brahmans the 
philosophers called Pramnai, a contentious lot given over to argument, who deride 
the Brahmans for their study of physiology and astronomy. See also Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist Suttas (Sacred Books of the East, X1), pp. 197-98. Mah&bharata (viii. 45. 36) 
refers to the Yavanas as omniscient. Two of the oldest Sanskrit works on 
astronomy are named Romakasiddh&nta and Paulicasiddhinta. Are the names to 
be connected with Rome and with the Greek astronomer Paulus of Alexandria? The 
dates of the texts are doubtful. See Weber, Indische Skizzen, p. 96; Thibaut, 
** Astronomie, Astrologie, und Mathematik” in Grundries der indo-arischen Philologie, 
pp. 43, 47, 49; Hultssch, JRAS (1904), p. 404. 

4The Garg! Samhit& as quoted and translated by Kern, The Brhat Samhita of 
Vardhamshira, Preface, pp. 35, 37-38. Kern dates this text, which has not been 
edited, before 500 a.p., since it is referred to by Var&hamihira of the sixth century. 
Fleet (JRAS [1912], pp. 791-92) maintains that the text is a late fabrication, in bad 
Sanskrit, which cannot be used at all as evidence for the period of Menander. Bad 
Sanskrit, granted that it is bad, is no conclusive proof of late date. It is inconceivable 
to me that such passages, which flatter Greek knowledge and power, and are supported 
by other early evidence, can be late clumsy forgeries after the memory of Yavana power 
had disappeared. They must be based on old material. Fleet overlooks the passage 
of Strabo (xi. 11. 1). Strabo’s doubts as to the eastern conquests of Menander are 
probably due merely to his inability to believe that the Bactrians could have conquered 
more of India than Alexander did. See Vincent Smith, Karly History of India, Ὁ. 214. 
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“The Yavanas were besieging Siketa” and “The Yavanas were 
besieging Madhyamika&’”’ as examples of the use of the imperfect 
tense to express an action which had just taken place and was still 
fresh in men’s minds.! A Sanskrit drama, although of much later 
date, preserves the story of the horse sacrifice of Pusyamitra (second 
century B.c.). The guard sent with the sacrificial horse met and 
defeated a band of Yavanas on the border of Bundelkhand and 
Rajputéna.2, Menander’s only rival in the west was Mithradates of 
Parthia. According to Orosius (v. 4. 16), Mithradates (171-138 B.c.) 
advanced into India and ruled the territory between the Indus 
and the Hydaspes. This is very doubtful, although the presence of 
Parthian princes in India is shown by coins. Justin (xli. 6) places 
the eastern limits of the kingdom of Mithradates at the Hindu-Kush 
mountains. Menander apparently became a Buddhist; at least 
he was interested in different religions and sought to learn about 
Buddhism. In the Milinda Pafha is a long description of his 
capital.® It was a magnificently built, rich, peaceful, well-ruled city. 
It is uncertain how much is actual description and how much is 
merely descriptive of the idealized city of a great king, of which 
there is much in the Buddhist books. At any rate Saégala must have 
been an important city and Menander must at least have encouraged 
Buddhism or such a tradition could hardly have become established 
among the Buddhists. There is no trace of anything Greek in the 
description. Repeatedly mention is made of the five hundred 
Yonaka counselors who constantly attended Milinda Did the 
Greeks form merely the ruling aristocracy of the city? Plutarch 
(Reipublicae Gerendae Praecepta xxviii) says: ‘‘A certain Menander 
ruled with equity among the Bactrians, and died in the field during 
the campaign. The states joined together in celebrating his funeral, 
but over his relics a dispute arose among them, which was after some 
difficulty settled upon the following terms: each was to take back 
an equal share of his ashes, that memorials might be set up among 
them 411.) This seems to be merely copied from the account of a 


1800 Weber, Stiz. Berl. Akad. (1890), p. 908; Bhandarkar, Indian Antiquary 
(1911), pp. 11-12. 

2 See Vincent Smith, Karly History of India, pp. 200-201. 

8 Translated by Rhys Davids in the Sacred Books of the East, XXXV, 2-3. 

4 Sacred Books of the East, XXXV, 30-31, 37. 
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similar dispute which arose after the death of the Buddha.’ At any 
rate Menander left his mark on India and touched the Indian 
imagination as no other Greek has done. 

After his death came disorder; a swarm of petty princes, each 
known only from a few coins. Soon they were submerged by the 
oncoming Cakas, Parthians, and Kushans. If the Greeks could 
have united they might have hurled back the Cakas and Yueh-chi 
in Bactria and India and have founded a great empire reaching from 
Gujarat to Chinese Turkestan, which would have profoundly 
affected India and changed the whole course of Indian history. 
In spite of a multitude of beautiful coins with more or less barbarous 
Greek,? not a single scrap of Greek literature, not a single Greek 
inscription, has yet been found. If these Greek states had led an 
active Greek political life we would expect to find more traces in 
literature, religion, and art. Were they all based on a small ruling 
Greek aristocracy, which could not or did not make Greek culture 
felt? They seem to have been chiefly military and commercial; | 
to have adapted themselves to their surroundings, to have become 
Hindu or Buddhist in religion. The coins are distinctly Greek in 
type, but Hindu and Buddhist elements appear on them with greater 
and greater frequency. Then, too, in spite of the sea route to 
Alexandria and to the head of the Persian Gulf* they were to a large 
extent blocked off from a close contact with Western Hellenic 
centers, whence they might have received fresh inspiration. Livy 
(xxxviii. 17), speaking of the country much farther west, remarks 
that the Greeks degenerated into barbarians. Justin (xli. 6) says 
that the Bactrians, wearied by wars, bled to death as it were, fell 
an easy prey to the Parthians.‘ Dio Chrysostom (xxxvi) has a 
graphic description of the Greek city of Olbia at the mouth of the 
Dnieper on the north shore of the Euxine in the midst of the European ἢ 
Scythians. ‘The city had shrunk to half its former circuit; the 

1 800 Rhys Davids, Buddhist Suttas, Sacred Books of the East, XI, 133-35. 

8 It seems that even the old Doric sen was revived by the Kushan king Kanishka 


and used to express one of the Indian sibilants. See Kennedy, JRAS (1912), 
pp. 987, 1009. 


’Kennedy (JRAS [1912], pp. 990 ff.) believes that Greek influence reached 
Kanishka (first century a.p.) chiefly through Mesene at the head of the Persian Gulf. 

¢ Justin is wrong in ascribing the final downfall of Bactria to the Parthians. He 
omits the Yueh-chi entirely. 
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temple statues were in ruins; the men, already speaking Greek 
imperfectly, were in Scythian dress, fighting the Scythian day and 
night, and clinging to their one book, Homer, as the last tie with the 
mother-country. The rare traders, who came from Greece, were 
quite illiterate men; the arrival of one who had any tincture of 
philosophy was a world’s wonder.’ 

A few more references to Greeks occur in Indian literature. The 
word used for Greek is Yavana or Yona. The word occurs first in 
Panini iv. 1. 49 (400-300 B.c.) in the form Yavandni, to which the 
commentator supplies lip: as referring to writing. The word seems 
to be derived from the Greek Jdon, but was extended in meaning to 
include all barbarians from the north, Greeks, Romans, Iranians, or 
Scythians.2 An inscription of 170 3.c. records that a pillar was 
erected to “ Vasudeva (Vishnu) the god of gods” by “ Heliodoros, 
a worshipper of Vishnu, the son of Diya (Dion), and an inhabitant 
of Taxila,” who was sent by the great king Antialkidas.® In the 
Nasik caves is an inscription (Epigraphia Indica, VIII, 90) which 
reads: “This dwelling was granted by the religious-souled Indrig- 
nidatta, son of Dharmadeva, a Yavana from the north, from Dat- 
témitra.”’ Five other names of Yavanas are found at Karli and 
Junnar.* The names are Simhadhayya, Dhamma, Chita, Chamda, 
and Irila. The first four names correspond to good Indian names. 
For an effort to prove that the third and the fifth, which is doubtful, 
are Gothic see Konow (JRAS [1912], p. 380). It is not absolutely 
certain that the bearers of these names were Greek. At any rate, 
whether Greek or not, intermarriage doubtless accounts for the 
Indian names taken by Yavanas. An inscription from the Swat 


1Cf. Tarn, “‘ Notes on Hellenism in Bactria and India,” JHS, XXII, 203; Hirst, 
*‘The Cults of Olbia,” ἰδία., p. 252; Minns, Scythians and Greeks, pp. 467-68. For 
the decadence of Hellenism in the East see Kennedy, JRAS (1912), pp. 1012 ff. 

*The Girnar inscription (Epigraphia Indica, VIII, 46) of 150 a.p. mentions a 
Yavana named Tush&spa. The name is surely Iranian. That there is any connection 
between Yavana and Ta-Yian, the Chinese name for Ferghana, is most unlikely, 
in spite of the qualified support of Hirth (JAOS [1917], p. 149), who suggests that the 
Chinese name is based on Yavana as the name of the semi-Greek tribes dwelling there. 
It will be seen later that there is no Chinese evidence for Greeks in Ferghana. For 
Yavana in general see Torrey, ‘‘ Yaw&n"’ and ‘‘ Hellas,” JAOS, XXV, 304. 


3 JRAS (1909), pp. 1053, 1087-92; sid. (1910), pp. 818-17. 


4See Epigraphia Indica, VII, 53, 55; Archaeological Survey of Western India, 
IV, 92 ff.: Bhandarkar in Indian Antiquary (1911), p. 12. 
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Valley may contain the Greek name Theodore.! The Andhra queen 
Balacri of 144 a.p. reports that her family had rooted the Cakas, 
Yavanas, and Pahlavas out of the Deccan forever.? In the south 
Greek power lingered on for a century after it had been destroyed 
in the north. A casket in a Buddhist stipa near Peshawar, of the 
first century A.D., is inscribed with the words? “Made by Agicila 
[Agesilaos], overseer at the monastery of Kanishka.” Will future 
excavations bring to light sufficient evidence to allow of any definite 
conclusions as to the influence exerted by the Graeco-Bactrian 
occupation of Northwestern India upon Indian civilization ? 

A few words about trade routes in Central Asia. Under the Han 
dynasty late in the second century B.c. the Chinese pushed back the 
Hiung-nu and built the great wall to keep off the barbarians from the 
north. Chang K’ien was sent to the west to open negotiations with 
the Yueh-chi for help against their hereditary enemies, the Hiung-nu. 
His was an adventurous journey begun in 139 B.c. and finished in 
126 B.c.4 He reached Ferghana and Bactria and has left an account 
of these and neighboring countries, which is of the greatest value. 
He reports (JAOS [1917], p.98): ‘‘When I was in Ta-hia (Bactria], 
I saw there a stick of bamboo® of Kiung (Kiung-chéu in Ssi-ch’uan] 
and some cloth of Shu [Ssi-ch’uan}]. When I asked the inhabitants 
of Tia-hia how they had obtained possession of these they replied: 
‘The inhabitants of our country buy them in Shén-tu [India].’6 
Shén-tu may be several thousand li to the southeast of Ta-hia. The 
people there have fixed abodes, and their customs are very much like 


1 Burgess, ‘“‘Gandhara Sculptures,’’ in Journal of Indian Art (1900), p. 89; 
cf. WZKM, X,.55; Indian Antiquary, XXV, 141. 

* Archaeological Survey of Western India, IV, 109. 

* JRAS (1909), p. 1058. 


¢The most recent translation of the preserved account of his journey is that by 
Hirth, JAOS (1917), pp. 89-152. 


5 Better ‘‘ bamboo staffs.’ Berthold Laufer tells me that this is a peculiar kind 
of. bamboo which is square and much used by the Buddhist monks for staffs. See 
Laufer, Sino-Iranica (Field Museum Publication, No. 201), pp. 535-37. 


¢ For an account of an old trade route from India to Bactria, down the Oxus and 
into the Euxine, see Strabo (xi. 5. 8), who reports that the Aorsi did a trade, on 
camels, in Indian and Babylonian merchandise, getting it from the Medes and 
Armenians. Strabo (xi. 7. 3) quotes Aristobulus to the effect that the inhabitants 
of Hyrcania transport much Indian merchandise down the Oxus to the Caspian, and 
so on to the Euxine. Cf. Strabo (ii. 1. 15), Pliny (N.H. vi. 52), Kennedy (JRAS 
[1898], p. 257). 
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those of Ta-hia; but the country is low, damp, and hot. The people 
ride on elephants to fight in battle. The country is close to‘a great 
river. According to my calculation, Ta-hia must be 12,000 i 
distant from China and to the southwest of the latter. The country 
of Shén-tu being several thousand lz to the southeast of Ta-hia, and 
the produce of Shu (Ssi-ch’uan) being found there, that country 
cannot be far from Shu. Suppose we send ambassadors to Ta-hia 
through the country of the K’iang [Tangutans], there is the danger 
that the K’iang will object; if we send them but slightly farther 
north, they will be captured by the Hiung-nu; but by going by way 
of Shu [Ssi-chu’uan] they may proceed direct and will be unmolested 
by robbers.”’ Strabo (xv. 1. 20) reports that Nearchus observed 
Chinese silk in India (825 B.c.). Did this come overland from China 
through Burma as did the articles seen by Chang K’ien? Was there 
any hand-to-hand trade with China through Central Asia before 
this period? There is no evidence for any organized, direct trade 
until after this journey of Chang K’ien.! In the Kautilya Artha- 
gastra there is a mention of China and of silk, but as the text cannot 
be dated definitely the first alternative seems at present to be the 
more likely Following the recommendation of Chang K’ien an 


1See Hirth, JAOS (1917), pp. 93-94. ‘‘Our first knowledge of Ta-yilan [Ferg- 
hana] dates from Chang K’ien,’”’ and “ Having marched several tens of days to the 
west, he arrived in Ta-yiian. The people of this country, having heard of the wealth 
and fertility of China, had tried in vain to communicate with it.”’ 


8 See Jacobi, Sitz. Berl. Akad. (1911), p. 961. He argues for 300 B.c. as the date 
of the text, but there are good reasons for believing that the text may represent the 
work of a school, based on the ideas of Canakya, but not completed until a century or 
so later. It cannot be used to prove direct communication between India and China 
before 126 s.c. Tomaschek s.v. “ Baktrianoi’’ in Pauly-Wissowa argues for trade 
between China and the Weat earlier than Herodotus. The very specific Chinese 
evidence is against such an assumption; see Richthofen, China, I, 486-41. Much 
of his argumentation is no longer valid, but the general conclusions are still sound. 
Cf. Hirth, JAOS (1917), p. 108: ‘‘These countries produce no silk and varnish’’ 
(better ‘‘lacquer”’ for ‘“‘varnish’’). Wylie (Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
[1881], p. 46) wrongly omits the negative. This has misled Tarn (JHS, XXII, 290). 
Laufer assures me that the text of both passages is the same, and that both deny the 
presence of silk. The mention of silk in the Mah&bhérata, Ramfyana, and in Manu 
does not prove, as Schoff (Periplus, Ὁ. 264) thinks, trade in silk soon after the Aryan 
invasion of India. The passage of Aristotle (De An. Hist. v. 19), which has been 
supposed to refer to Chinese silk, does not refer to China at all. See Yule-Cordier, 
Cathay and the Way Thither, I, 199, note; Laufer, Journal of American Folklore, 
(1915), pp. 103-4, note. Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, pp. 258 ff., is wrong. 
The speculations of Conrady, ‘‘Indischer Einfluss in China im 4. Jahrhundert v. Chr.,”’ 
ZDMG, LX, 335-61, are based on no concrete facts. 
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effort was made to open communication with India through Sze- 
ch’uan and Burma, but without immediate success.: But a route 
was opened up from China to Bactria.? As the Yueh-chi and the 
Parthians had formed great centralized, orderly states the way was 
opened for communication with Syria.* Both the Chinese sources‘ 


1869 Hirth, JAOS (1917), pp. 98-99: ‘‘The result was that the expeditions could 
not proceed farther. They heard, however, that about a thousand _/s or more to the 
west there was the ‘elephant-riding country’ called Tién-yté [possibly meaning ‘the 
Tién’ or Yannan, part of Y06 or South China], whither the traders of Shu [Sef-ch’uan] 
were wont to proceed, exporting produce surreptitiously. Thus it was that by trying 
to find the road to Ta-hia [Bactria] the Chinese obtained their first knowledge of the 
Tién country [Ytin-nan].”’ Cf. Wylie, Jour. of Anthrop. Inst. (1881), p. 68; Yule- 
Cordier, Cathay and the Way Thither, I, 39, 64-66; Richthofen, China, I, 452-54. 
Marquart, ‘“‘Er&ngahr,” in Abhand. Géitingen Akad., III (1901), 319-20, doubts 
whether the bamboo, which Chang K’ien supposed to be from Ssze-ch’uan, really 
implies trade from China to India through Burma, and suggests that it may prove 
only that there was trade between India and Bactria. If Hirth’s identification is 
correct the Chinese passage just quoted does not solve the problem. Kingsmill, 
(JRAS [1882], p. 83, ἢ. 3) takes the ‘‘elephant-riding country"’ to be Northeastern 
India. Laufer’s interpretation of the ‘‘ bamboo staffs’’ given above militates against 
Marquart’s suggestion, and argues for Sse-ch’uan as the place of origin of the bamboo. 
At any rate, in 89-105, 159, 161 a.p. (and often later) ambassadors came to China from 
India by this southern route. See Yule-Cordier, Cathay and the Way Thither, I, 66-67; 
Chavannes, Z”oung Pao (1907), pp. 185, 193-94. It seems clear that there was not 
in the second century B.c., or even in the first century B.c., a direct sea route from 
India to China or even a well-organised route overland from Burma and the country 
known to the Indians as Suvarnabhimi, later to the Greeks as Chryse. Tonkin was 
conquered by China in 111 B.c. The first Greek reference to China, as situated 
beyond Chryse on the sea route, is in the Periplus (first century a.p.). Pelliot (T’oung 
Pao [1912], pp. 457-61) discusses the Chinese evidence relating to a Chinese expedition 
into the Indian Ocean during the first century A.D. 

3 Hirth (JAOS [1917], pp. 103-15) shows that a great effort was made by the 
Chinese to open up this route between the years 126 and 104 B.c. Cf. the phrases: 
“after this the countries of the northwest began to have intercourse with China’’; 
“‘such missions would be attended by several hundred men, or by a hundred men 
according to their importance”; ‘‘as a rule, rather more than ten such missions went 
forward in the course of a year, and at the least five or six’’; ‘‘it was from this period 
that the coming and going of ambassadors of the foreign countries of the northwest 
became more and more frequent”; ‘‘the Ytian country being overstocked with 
Chinese produce.”” The missions were commercial as well as diplomatic. Apparently 
envoys were sent to India, too, over this northern route. See Hirth, JAOS (1917), 
p. 103. 

8 According to Hirth (JAOS [1917], p. 103) it is expressly stated that missions 
were sent to Syria, but the growing Parthian power and jealousy blocked much direct 
communication. Trade continued over this northern route in considerable quantity 
until about 23 a.p., when it was broken off by barbarian inroads into Central Asia. 
Between 87 and 127 a.p. it was again resumed, reaching its greatest development about 
100 a.p. Then it was interrupted once more. See Richthofen, China, I, 454 ff.; 
Hermann, Die alten Seidenstrassen zwischen China und Syrien, pp. 1-10. 

4 Hirth, JAOS (1917), p. 108; Wylie, Jour. of Anthrop. Inst. (1881), p.45; Kings- 
mill, JRAS (1882), p. 94. 
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and Strabo (xv. 2. 8) report that the people from Ferghana to 
Parthia could make themselves understood, that they spoke prac- 
tically the same language. The Chinese noticed no difference 
between Iranians and Greeks.' There were probably no pure 
Greeks left so far east at this time. The Chinese sources describe 
the people of this region as follows: “They had deep-set eyes, most 
of them wore beards, and as shrewd merchants they would haggle 
about the merest trifles’’; “while the people are shrewd traders, 
their soldiers are weak and afraid to fight, so that when the Ta 
Yuté-chi migrated westward, they made war on the Ta-hia, who 
became subject to them.’”* The most important reference, of which 
much has been made, to the possible presence of Greeks in Bactria 
is in the description of the siege of a city which was hard to reduce 
because there were in it “men from Ts’in” who knew how to dig 
wells? This has been taken, without reason, as meaning Ta Ts’in 
(Syria) and referring to Greeks. Hirth (JAOS [1917], p. 113) 
translates ‘‘a Chinese”’ (lit. “8 man of Ts’in’”’). This is doubtless 
correct, except that it should be plural rather than singular. The 
passage affords no support for the view that there were many Greeks 
in Bactria at this period.‘ Between 114-105 B.c. the road from China 
to Bactria had been completely opened up. Armies penetrated to 
Ferghana, and the country was organized under Chinese rule.5 One 
passage (Hirth, JAOS [1917], p. 107) refers to presents of jugglers 
from Syria sent by the Parthians to China: There seems to be no 


116 this due to the fact that after the Indian conquests of Demetrius and 
Eucratides the Greeks gradually withdrew into India? See Marquart, ‘‘ ErAnédabr,’’ 
in Abhand. Gottingen Akad., III (1901), 207. 

2 See Hirth, JAOS (1917), pp. 98, 108; Wylie, op. ctt. (1881), pp. 45-46; Kings- 
mill, JRAS (1882), pp: 82,94. The population is said to have been about one million. 

8. As translated by Kingsmill, JRAS (1882), p. 99. See Tarn, JHS, XXII, 282. 


‘Cf. Tarn, JHS, XXII, 281-83. The other scraps of evidence referred to are 
very doubtful. 


5 The chief early sources for the early communication between China and the 
West have been translated by Kingsmill, ‘‘The Intercourse of China with Eastern 
Turkestan and Adjacent Countries in the Second Century B.c.,’"" JRAS (1882), 
pp.74ff.; Hirth, China and the Roman Orient and ‘The Story of Chang K’ien, China's 
Pioneer in Western Asia,’”’ JAOS (1917), pp. 89 ff.; Wylie, ‘Notes on the Western 
Regions,” in Jour. of Anthrop. Inst. (1881), pp. 83-115; Chavannes, ‘Les pays 
d’occident d’aprés le Heou Han chou,” in T’oung Pao (1907), pp. 149-235. See also 
Hermann, Die alten Seidenstrassen rwischen China und Syrien, for a discussion of the 
sources and a description of the routes. 
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evidence for much direct trade between China and Syria during the 
second century B.c. After the downfall of the Seleucids Syria and 
Western Asia were disorganized, until they were organized by 
Pompey in the first century B.c. From then on Chinese and Indian 
wares came in increasing quantity to Syria through the mediation 
of the Parthians. Syria rose to a place of commercial equality with 
Egypt, which had been carrying on trade from Alexandria with 
India indirectly by way of Arabia with the Arabs as middlemen. 
The energy of the Romans and the desire to be rid of dependence 
on the Parthians led to an effort to open up a trade route through 
Parthia or directly to India by sea from Alexandria.! There was 
also much trade to Petra, and later to Palmyra, by way of the 
Persian Gulf. 

During the first three centuries of the Christian Era there came 
into existence on the Indian borderland a school of art known as the 
Gandhara school. Several thousand pieces are known at present, 
although it has not been possible to undertake systematic excava- 
tions in the turbulent frontier country. The school was flourishing, 
but was local and had no real influence on the main current of Indian 
art development. A few isolated pieces have been found farther 
east and south in India, and many remains attest its extension into 
Chinese Turkestan and Western China.*’ The subjects are all 
Buddhist; the style is Hellenic, not pure Greek, but Romanized 
Hellenic. There are as yet no certain traces of a purely Greek 
type apart from the mixed Gandhara style* Were the workmen 
Bactrian Greeks, Indians, or Greeks imported from farther west 


1 See Chavannes, T’oung Pao (1907), p. 185; Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, 
p. 42. The Chinese sources report that the king of Ta Τὴ (Syria) desired to enter 
into relations with China, but that Parthia ‘‘voulant faire avec lui le commerce des 
soies chinoises, lui opposait des obstacles en sorte qu'il ne pouvait pas avoir des 
communications personelles (avec la Chine).”’ 

2 For a description of Gandhadra art see Vincent Smith, A History of Fine Art in 
India, and Foucher, L’'art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhdara. 

38ee Tarn, JHS, XXII, 284-85, for a list of a few pieces which may be purely 
Greek. Stein (Sand-buried Cities of Khotan, pp. 396-97, and Ruins of Desert Cathay, 
I, 274, 284, 458, 471-73, 476, 483, 492) also raises the question as to whether it is 
possible to trace purely Greek art apart from Graeco-Roman and Roman-oriental art 
in any of the pieces. They seem to all come from about the third century a.p. Tarn 
(JHS, XXII, 285) suggests that the Greek art represented by the coins may be merely 
what naturalists call a ‘‘sport.” 

‘Plutarch (Life of Alexander lxxii) reports that three thousand Greek terntiat 
were with Alexander, but he refers to them only in connection with Ekbatana. Did 
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The trade of the Ptolemies and of the early Roman Empire with 
the Far East until the middle of the first century a.p. was indirect, 
either overland through the mediation of the Parthians or by sea 
through the mediation of the Arabs.! Strabo (ii. 5. 12) says: 
‘When I was with Gallus at the time he was Prefect of Egypt 
(25 Β.σὴ I found that about a hundred and twenty ships sailed from 
Myos Hormos to India, although in the time of the Ptolemies 
scarcely anyone would venture on this voyage and the commerce 
with the Indies.’”* He also remarks (xv. 1. 4): “The merchants of | 
‘ the present day who sail from Egypt to India by the Nile and the 
Arabian Gulf have seldom made a voyage as far as the Ganges. 
They are ignorant men and unqualified for writing an account of the 
places they have visited.’”? Further, he refers (xvii. 1. 13) to the 
betterment of administration in Egypt under the Romans and to 
the great increase of trade with India. The Periplus (xxi) says: 
“It is called Eudaemon [Aden] because in the early days of the city, 
when the direct voyage was never made, and no one dared to sail 
from Egypt all the way to the ports on the other side of the Indian 
ocean, the various nations met here, and it received cargoes from 
both.” It also remarks (chap. 26): ‘The port of Muza was crowded 
with Arab ship-masters and sailors and heaped with bales of mer- 
chandise; for these Arab ship-masters and sailors carry on a trade 
with Barygaza, sending their own ships there.” Athenaeus (v. 32 
and 39) reports that in the processions of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(285-247 B.c.) were Indian women, Indian hunting dogs, Indian 
cows, and Indian spices on camels,* and that Ptolemy Philopator 
(221-205 3B.c.) had 8 symposium on 8. yacht with pillars of Indian 
stone. Dittenberger‘* gives an inscription of the first century B.c. 
which refers to an “‘ Admiral of the Indian and Red Seas.”’ Lepsius 


they accompany Alexander farther east? Strabo (xv. 1. 67) reports the great skill 
of the Indians in imitating Greek sponges. A passage already referred to (JRAS 
[1909], p. 1053), from an inscription, proves that a Greek Agesilaos was the maker of a 
Buddhist casket found near Peshawar. 

18ee Strabo xvi. 4. 24 and xvii. 1. 45; Agatharcides in Miller, Geog. Graec. 
Minores, I, 191; Diodorus iii. 47. 9. 

2 Does he mean in a year or does he refer to one fleet ? 

8 ἘῸΣ the opening up of the Red Sea to trade see Mahaffy, The Empire of the 
Ptolemies, pp. 127, 135. 


4 Orientis Graect Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 186; cf. No. 190. 
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gives an inscription from a shrine in Egypt on the road from Berenike 
to the Nile dedicated to the god Pan by an Indian named Sophon.! 
Dio Chrysostom in an address made at Alexandria said:? “For I see 
not only Greeks, Italians, etc., in the midst of you, but also Bactrians 
and Scythians, and Persians and some of the Indians who view the 
spectacles with you, and are with you on all occasions.’”’ He also 
remarks? ‘These statements are not fictitious, for some of those 
who come from India have ere now asserted them to be facts, and 
some few do come in pursuit of trade. Now these do business with 
the inhabitants of the seacoast, but this class of Indians is not held 
in repute, and are reprobated by the rest of their countrymen.” 
Ptolemy (i. 17) speaks of men from the West who have spent much 
time in India and of Indians who have come to Alexandria. An 
Egyptian papyrus from the time of Vespasian gives, in a list of 
inhabitants, Egyptians registered as absent in India.‘ A fragment 
of a calendar from Miletus, dating from the second century B.c., 
gives weather forecasts on the authority of an Indian named Kal- 
laneus.6 A fragment of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri of the second 
century A.D. contains the story of a Greek woman who was ship- 
wrecked on the Canarese coast of Southern India. Some of the 
Canarese words have been tentatively identified.® 

A curious passage from Poseidonius is cited by Strabo (ii. 3. 4).’ 
Ptolemy Euergetes II (146-116 B.c.), acting on information received 
from a Hindu who had been driven to Egypt by adverse winds, sent 
the Greek Eudoxus of Cyzicus to India. -A rich cargo was brought 
back. Again he was sent to India by Cleopatra, the widow of 
Euergetes. Eudoxus himself receiving no profit from the voyages, 


1 Denkmdler, VI, Plate 81, No. 166. 


2Oration 32 (ed. Dindorf, I, 413, 20); of. I, 412, 16 ff., which remarks that 
formerly one rarely heard of the Red Sea or the Indian Ocean, while now Alexandria 
is full of merchandise and men from every nation. 


8 Oration 35 (ed. Dindorf, II, 47, 1). 

«Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, 11, 48, |. 42, and 49, 1. 72. 

δ᾽ Diels and Rehm, Siz. Berl. Akad. (1904), pp. 108-9; of. Hultssch, JRAS (1904), 
p. 404. Is the reference to the Indian ‘‘sophist’’ Kalanos who met Alexander and 
who burned himself to death on a funeral pyre? 

¢Grenfell and Hunt, The Ozyrhynchus Papyri (1903), No. 413, p. 41. See 
Hultssch, Hermes, XX XIX, 307, and JRAS (1904), p. 399. 

7Cf. Pliny (N.H. ii. 169). 
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since the cargoes were all taken by royalty, repaired to Spain and 
set sail from Cadiz. A prow of a ship, resembling the prows of the 
ships of Cadiz, which he had found on the African coast, whither he 
had been driven while returning from his second Indian voyage, 
had led him to believe that India could be reached by sailing along 
the western coast of Africa. The expedition came to grief; but he © 
set sail again and was never heard of afterward. Strabo indulges 
in ἃ long diatribe against Poseidonius for believing such nonsense. 
Is it merely one of those marvelous and romantic stories, such as 
are ridiculed by Lucian?! The value of the narrative is uncertain, 
but the very moderation of the narrative and the absence of the 
absurdly marvelous element are noteworthy. It was in curious 
company that Eudoxus set sail from Cadiz the second time. He 
took with him μουσικὰ παιδισκάρια καὶ ἰατροὺς καὶ ἄλλους τεχνίτας. 
Strangely enough the Chinese sources refer to the sending of jugglers 
from Li-kan (Syria) as presents from the Parthians to China.* 
Moreover, in 120 a.p. musicians and “jongleurs’’ from Syria came 
to China by sea, over the southern route. The Pertplus (xlix) 
gives an account of a trade in Yavana girls to Barygaza. Our 
Sanskrit dramas prove that the kings had guards of Yavana girls. 
The practice can be traced back to Chandragupta at the end of the 
fourth century B.c.‘ 


1See Berger, op. cit., pp. 71 ff. and 569 ff. He decides for the historicity of 
the narrative. Compare with this the story of the voyage of Hanno along the weet 
coast of Africa to about seven degrees north latitude. See Berger, op. cit., pp. 72, 
890 ff.; Schoff, The Periplus of Hanno; Bunbury, A History of Ancient Geog- 
raphy, I, 318-35. There is also the strange passage of Pliny (N.H. ii. 160-70): 
“The same Nepos, when speaking of the northern circumnavigation, relates that 
to Q. Metellus Celer, the colleague of Afranius in the consulship, but then a 
proconsul in Gaul, a present was given by the king of the Suevi consisting of 
some Indians, who, sailing from India, for the purpose of commerce, had been 
driven by storms into Gaul" (see Berger, op. cit., pp. 572-73). Berger (op. cit., 
pp. 60-65) discusses a supposed voyage of Sataspese, who was sent to circumnavi- 
gate Libya (Herod. iv. 42 and ii. 43). See also Pliny (N.Z. i. 169) and Pomponius 
Melia (ii. 90). Kruse (Indiens alte Geschichte, Ὁ. 309) quotes Huet, Histoire du com- 
merce, chap. 52, to the effect that the supposed Indians in the passage of Pliny must 
have been Norwegians or Lapplanders! 

See Hirth, JAOS (1917), p. 107; Yule-Cordier, Cathay and the Way Thither, 
I, 45, and n. 3; Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, pp. 36-37, 169-70. 

8 See Chavannes, T’owng Pao (1907), p. 185, n. 1; Hirth, China and the Roman 
Orient, p. 37; Yule-Cordier, Cathay and the Way Thither, I, 523. 

‘For the drama see Syivain Lévi, Le théaire indion, p.349. Cf. Kaufilya Artha- 
cdstra, I, 21; Megasthenes, frag. 26 (MoCrindle, pp. 71-78); Strabo (xv. 1. 55). 
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In the reign of Claudius (about 45 a.p.) a certain Hippalus dis- 
covered (or rediscovered ?) the southwest monsoon, and a lively direct 
trade to India soon sprang up.' Pliny remarks that “at the present 
day voyages are made to India every year; and companies of archers 
are carried on board because the Indian seas are infested by pirates.” 
| There is an account in Diodorus (ii. 55-60) of a certain Iambulus | 

who wrote a book on India. He was made a slave by the Ethiopians, 
who sent him away in a boat which carried him to a Happy Island 
(supposed to be Ceylon). He remained there seven years. Then 
he and his comrades were ejected as wicked fellows. They were 
driven by the wind to India and traveled overland to Pataliputra, 
where the king was a great lover of the Greeks and was very studious 
of the liberal arts.* 

At least one embassy was sent to Augustus, but whether from the 
north or south of India is uncertain Strabo gives the following 
account: ‘From one place in India and from one king Pandion, but 
according to other writers, Poros, there came to Caesar Augustus 
gifts and an embassy accompanied by the Indian sophist who com- 
mitted himself to the flames at Athens like Kalanos,* who had 
exhibited a similar spectacle in the presence of Alexander.” This 
writer [Nikolaos Damaskenos] says that at Antioch by Daphne he 
met with the Indian ambassador who had been sent to Augustus 
Caesar. It appeared from the letter that their number had been 
more than merely the three he reports that he saw. The rest had 
died chiefly in consequence of the length of the journey. The letter 
was written in Greek® on parchment and imported that Poros was 

1 See Periplus, p. 57; Pliny N.H. vi. 100 ff. 

28ee Berger, op. cit., pp. 585 ff.; Pauly-Wissowa, δ.0. ‘‘Iambulos’’; Lucian 
(Vera Historia i. 3) equates Iambulus with Ktesias, and he is discussed by Rohde, 
Der Griechische Roman, ed. 2, pp. 241 ff. 

¢ The evidence is fully treated by Priaulx, JRAS (1860), pp. 309 ff. The chief 
authorities are Strabo xv. 1. 4 and 73; Monumentum Ancyranum xxxvi; Dio 
Cassius liv. 9; Suetonius Augustus xxi; Florus iv. 12. See also Merivale, History 
of the Romans under the Empire, IV, 65-66, 118. 

¢ Diodorus xvii. 107; Arrian vii. 3; Plutarch Life of Alezander lxix; Megasthenes 
frags. 44, 45, 55; of. Lucian Life of Peregrinus xxv. See McCrindle, The Invasion of 
India by Alecander the Great, pp. 386-92. 

§Priaulx (JRAS [1860], p. 321) believes that the envoys were fitted out in 
Alexandria with the Greek letter and sent on from there to Augustus. Kennedy 


(JRAS [1912], pp. 981 ff.; [1913], pp. 121-24) has tried to prove that Greek was in 
use in India up to the end of the first century a.D. 
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the writer, and that although he was the sovereign of six hundred 
kings he nevertheless set a high value on being Caesar’s friend and 
was willing to grant him a passage wherever he wished through his 
dominions, and to assist him in any good enterprise. Such, he says, 
were the contents of the letter. Eight naked servants presented 
the gifts that were brought. They had girdles encircling their waists 
and were fragrant with ointments. The gifts consisted of a Hermes 
born wanting arms from the shoulders whom I have myself seen (Dio 
Cassius “8 boy without arms, like the statues we see of Hermes’’)! 
but as dexterous in using his feet as others their hands for with them 
he could bend a bow, hurl a dart, put a trumpet to his mouth, a 
serpent ten cubits long, a river-tortoise three cubits long, and a 
partridge larger than a vulture (Dio Cassius adds “‘tigers—animals 
seen then for the first time by the Romans’’). On the tomb of the 
Indian sophist who jumped into the flames was inscribed: “ Zar- 
manochegas, an Indian from Barygaza, having immortalized himself 
according to the customs of his country, lies here.” Horace 
(Carmen Saeculare 55-56 and Odes 1. 12, 55-56, and iv. 14, 42) exults 
over the fact that an embassy had come from India to Augustus. 

Pliny (N.H. vi. 84) reports that an embassy came from Ceylon 
to Claudius? He tells the story of a man who was farming the 
revenues from the country around the Red Sea. Carried away by 
a storm while sailing around Arabia, he was driven to Ceylon. 
There he remained six months and learned the language. When he 
returned home an embassy was sent with him to Rome. On the 
basis of his narrative Pliny gives a long account of Ceylon which 
contains much new matter. The narrative has been doubted by 
Ferguson (JRAS [1904], pp. 539-41). 

Dio Cassius (Ixviii. 29)* gives an account of an embassy from 
India to Trajan (106 a.p.), and Ixviii. 15 tells how Trajan made a 
journey to the mouth of the Euphrates. As he watched ships setting 


1 Kingsmill (JRAS [1882], p. 91 and note) brings this into connection with a 
Chinese source which reports that the first Parthian mission to China (second cen- 
tury B.C.) took as a preeent a curiously deformed man from Samarkand. However, 
Hirth (JAOS [1917], p. 107) translates ‘‘jugglers from Li-kan [Syria].”’ So also 
Wylie, op. cit. (1881), p. 71, and Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, pp. 35-36. 

3 The evidence is fully discussed by Priaulx, JRAS (1861), pp. 345 ff. 

8 There is an exaggerated account in Eutropius viii. 3. 
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sail for India he remarked that he too would go to India if only he 
were & young man. 

Embassies from India came also to Antoninus Pius, Elagabalus 
Constantine, Julian, Justinian, and Aurelian.! 

Chinese sources give an account of an embassy from An-tun, king 
of Ta Ts’in (Marcus Aurelius), in the year 166 a.p.2 It came from 
the south by sea to Tonkin. It is doubtful whether this was an 
official embassy. Probably it consisted of traders from Alexandria 
or Antioch who cloaked their business under the name of the emperor. 
The presents brought consisted entirely of Indian articles. 

The paz Romana as it reached out through Syria and Egypt 
toward a direct communication with the East brought great com- 
mercial expansion to Alexandria and Antioch, to Petra (to 105 a.p.), 
and later to Palmyra (to 273 a.p.). Palmyra traded with India 
through Mesene and Characene at the head of the Persian Gulf? 
Rome encouraged the sea trade in order to cut off commercial 
dependence on the Parthian middlemen and developed trade through 
Abyssinia (Axum) in order to cut off the Arabian middlemen. The 
chief articles of trade were Chinese silk, Indian muslins, jewels, and 
spices.‘ 

Pliny (N.H. xii. 84) says: “At the lowest computation, India, 
China, and Arabia drain from our empire yearly one hundred 
million sesterces, 50 dearly do we pay for our luxury and our women.” 
He further remarks (N.H. vi. 101) that India took every year from 
Rome fifty-five million sesterces, giving in return merchandise which 
was sold for a hundred times its original cost. Curiously enough 
the Chinese sources have a parallel statement. A passage from the 
Former Han annals reads: “The inhabitants of An-si [Parthia] and 


1 Theee are discussed at length by Priaulx, JRAS (1862), pp. 274 ff. and (1863) 
pp. 269 ff. 

?Chavannes, T’oung Pao (1907), p. 185; Yule-Cordier, Cathay and the Way 
Thither, I, 51-52; Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, pp. 42, 173-78. 

3See Kennedy, JRAS (1912), pp. 990 ff. 

‘See Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 284-88, for a complete list 
of the articles of trade. See also Schoff, ‘‘The Eastern Iron Trade of the Roman 
Empire,”” JAOS, XXXV, 224 ff., and ‘‘ Navigation to the Far τοι under the Roman 
Empire,” tbid., XXXVII, 240 ff. 

5 See Mommeen, Provinces of the Roman Empire (Scribner, 1906), IT, 308 ff., 
_ 824-20; Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, pp. 226-28. 
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T’ien-chou [India] have trade with them by sea; its profit is hundred- 
fold.”” The corresponding passage in the Later Han annals reads 
“tenfold”? and seems to imply that the people of Syria make the 
profit... In the light of Pliny’s remarks the former statement seems 
to be correct. It is stated by Pliny (N.H. xii. 83) that Nero burnt 
on the pyre of Poppoea more aromatics than Arabia produced in a 
year. Tacitus (Annals ii. 33 and iii. 53) reports a vain decree of 
the Senate against the wearing of silk and a letter of Tiberius to the 
Senate directed against the increase of luxury.?. The increasing rage 
at Rome for eastern luxuries must have been very great. Petronius* 
says that a rich man sent to India for as slight a thing as mushroom 
spawn. 

Roman coins from the first two centuries a.p. (chiefly of Augustus 
and Tiberius, although all the emperors are well represented) have 
been found by the thousands in Southern India.‘ The series stops 
after the destruction of Alexandria by Caracalla in 215 a.p. Trade 
revived slightly under the Byzantine emperors. After 215 a.p. the 
center of trade moved southward, resulting in a flourishing period 
in Abyssinia.® Alexandria revived somewhat at the end of the 
fourth and during the fifth and sixth centuries a.p. 

Chinese sources give an interesting account of the journey of 
Kan Ying, sent in 97 a.p. to try to get into direct communication 
with Rome.* He made his way to the head of the Persian Gulf. 
There he was told: ‘When out at sea a multitude of things will 
occur to make you sigh for what you have left behind. He who 
occupies his business in the great waters is lable to regret and 
repentance for what he has undertaken. If the envoy of the Han 


18ee Hirth, op. ctt., pp. 42, 45; Chavannes, J’oung Pao (1907), p. 184. Cf. 
Chavannes, tid., pp. 193-94: “ΒΟ west coast [of India] is in communication with 
Syria, and precious objects from Syria are found there.’’ 

2 The best discussion of the importation and use of silk at Rome is Nissen, ‘‘ Der 
Verkehr swischen China und dem Romischen Reiche,” in Jb. d. Vereins ov. Alter- 
thumafreunden im Rheinlande, XCV (Bonn, 1894), 1-28. See also Schoff, Pertplus, 
pp. 263-68. For the great demand for pepper see Schoff, op. cit., pp. 213-16. 

8 Satires xxxviii. 4. 

4 Sewell, ‘Roman Coins in India,”” JRAS (1904), pp. 591-637. 

δ See Schoff, Periplus, pp. 61-66. 

6 See Chavannes, T’oung Pao (1907), pp. 177-78; Hirth, China and the Roman 
Orient, pp. 39, 138, 166, 305; Yule-Cordier, Cathay and the Way Thither, I, 50. 
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has no father, no mother, no wife or children to pine after, then let 
him go to sea—not otherwise.”’ Kan Ying after a little reflection 
turned back and went no farther. 

The most detailed account of the eastern pare of the route 
through Central Asia, from western sources, is that given by Marinus 
of Tyre, who obtained his information from a certain Maes, other- 
wise known as Titianus, a Macedonian trader (ca. 100 a.p.), who, in 
an effort to avoid the Parthian middlemen, dispatched men who in 
seven months traveled from the Stone Tower (in the Pamirs) to 
Si-gnan-fu in China, and carefully mapped the roads and stations.! 
The western part of the route is described by Isidore of Charax.? 

In India we have a series of ship coins of the Andhra dynasty, 
which was powerful in the Deccan (Central India) from the eastern 
to the western coasts during the first, second, and early part of the 
third centuries a.p.2 Tamil poems have recently been made available 
which give descriptions of the commerce of the southern Dravidian 
kingdoms during this same period:* “Ὁ Mara, whose sword is ever 
victorious, spend thou thy days in peace and joy, drinking daily 
out of golden cups, presented by thy handmaids the cool and fragrant 
wine brought by the Yavanas in their good ships.” “A tent with 
double walls of canvas firmly held by iron chains guarded by powerful 
Yavanas whose stern looks strike terror into every beholder, and 
whose long and loose coats are fastened at the waist by belts, while 
dumb Mlecchas (barbarians), clad in complete armor, who could 
express themselves only by gestures, kept close watch throughout 
the night in the outer chamber.”” “The thriving town of Muchiri,§ 


1 Ptolemy i. 11.7. See Berger, op. cit., p. 603; Schoff, Pertplus, pp. 268—70. 

3 See Schoff, The Parthian Stations by Isidore of Charax. The Chinese descriptions 
have recently been summed up by Hermann, Die alten Seidenstrassen zwischen China 
und Syrien. 

*See Rea, Archaeological Survey of India, New Imperial Series, XV, 29; Smith, 
ZDMG (1903), p. 613; Mookerji, History of Indian Shipping, pp. 50-51; Elliot, 
Coins of Southern India. The collection of material brought together by Mookerji 
on the subject of early Indian shipping is interesting and valuable, but i in the matter 
of dates and chronology he is most credulous and uncritical. 

*See Pillai, The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, as quoted by Mookerii, 
History of Indian Shipping, pp. 128 ff.; Vincent Smith, Early History of India, pp. 254, 
443-45; Aiyangar, Ancient India, pp. 336 ff.; K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyer, Historical 
Sketches of Ancient Dekkan, pp. 82-94. 

δ᾽ For Musiris see Schoff, Periplus, pp. 205 ff. 
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where the beautiful large ships of the Yavanas bringing gold, come 
splashing the white foam on the waters of the Periyar which belongs 
to the Cherala, and return laden with pepper.” “The gold received 
from the ships, in exchange for articles sold, is brought to shore in 
barges at Muchiri, where the music of the surging sea never ceases.”’ 
Settlements of Yavana merchants! are referred to where many 
attractive articles are always exposed for sale; also the quarters of 
foreign traders who had come from beyond the sea and who spoke 
various tongues. The port had lighthouses, built of brick, which 
exhibited blazing lights at night to guide ships to harbor. The 
palace of the Chola king was built “by skilled artisans from Magadha, 
mechanics from Maradam, smiths from Avanti, carpenters from 
Yavana.” An early Latin map,the Tabula Peutingeriana (226 a.p.),? 
marks a Templum Augusti at Muziris. 

At about this time the great Hindu migrations of Java and Indo- 
China must have begun, for Fa Hien, who made a voyage from India 
to China soon after 400 a.p., reports flourishing Hindu kingdoms in 
Java. Chinese records prove that there was a Hindu king in Java 
as early as 132 a.p.2 Some of the most imposing ruins of the ancient 
world are to be found in Java and far up the Mekong River in the 
interior of Indo-China. Reference has already been made to the 
many embassies which went to China from India by sea over this 
southern route at the end of the first and during the second 
century A.D. 

There is considerable evidence for the existence of an Indian 
colony in Armenia during the period between 130 B.c. and 300 a.p.*‘ 
The Indians seem to have been non-Aryans from the northwestern 
part of India, who were driven out by the Cakas. So far as the 
present evidence goes this colony was of no importance for the 
matter now under discussion. 

The Acts of St. Thomas (third century a.p.) report that Thomas 
went as a carpenter and builder to a king named Gundaphar and 


1Cf. Ptolemy i. 17, who refers to men who have remained for a long time in 
Southern India. 


2 Ed. Scheyb and Mannert (Leipsig, 1824), Map 12. 


8 See Ferrand, Journal Astatique, II (1916), 522, 530, 531, note, and 11 (1918), 
107, 112; Pelliot, T’oung Pao (1912), pp. 457-61, and BEFEO, IV, 266. 


4809 Kennedy, “The Indians in Armenia,’’ JRAS (1904), pp. 309-14. 
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built for him a splendid palace (suspected of being a heavenly 
mansion). Then he went to the realm of a neighboring king named 
Mazdai, where he suffered martyrdom. Gundaphar can now be 
identified with the Indo-Parthian king Gondophares of the first 
century A.D., so that this part of the story wins a certain measure 
of historical support.! No trace of Mazdai or any of the other names 
in the second story can be identified (pace Dahlmann). Further, in 
the south of India there is a variant tradition which locates the 
martyrdom of Thomas in Southern India and points out his burial 
place near Madras. Moreover, Eusebius (H.E. iii. 1. 1) locates the 
scene of Thomas’ activity in Parthia, and does not mention India. 
Eusebius (third century A.p.), writing of the early missionaries, says 
(H.E. v. 10): “One of these was Pantaenus (second century A.p.), 
and he is said to have gone to the Indians. There, report says, he 
found that the Gospel according to Matthew had been introduced . 
before his arrival, and was in the hands of the natives who acknowl- 
edged Christ, and to whom Bartholomew, one of the apostles, had 
preached,? and left with them that Gospel written in Hebrew char- 
acters preserved to this day.’”’ Some take India in this passage as 
referring to Arabia. India was at that time a term of wide extension 
and might be applied to any part of Southern Asia.* The second 
and third centuries were marked by the development of accounts of 
the missionary activity and martyrdom of the first apostles, with 
a tendency to ascribe to their missionary activities more and more 
distant fields. These accounts are nearly all imaginary, and are 
due to the putting back into the first century of the missionary 
activity of the later period when Christianity did spread far into 
Asia. The first definite description of Christian settlements in India 
is given by Cosmas Indicopleustes (sixth century a.D.). He says 
that there were churches of Persian Christians in Ceylon and at two 
places on the Malabar coast, and that the bishops were appointed 


1The most recent summary of the evidence is Dahlmann, Die Thomas-Legende, 
1912. His conclusions go far beyond the evidence. See Garbe,- Indien und das 
Christenium, pp. 131 ff.; Vincent Smith, Early Héstory of India, pp. 231 ff. 

2¥For traditions about Bartholomew see Marquart, Philologus (1907) τος 
me ntband 10), p. 232. 


' See Marquart, tbid., pp. 3-4. 
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from Persia.. How much earlier the first settlements are to be placed 
is uncertain. There were Nestorian bishops in Herat and Merv 
early in the fifth century a.p. Is that early enough to account for 
the settlements in India? In the little treatise About the Natians 
of India and the Brahmans ascribed to Palladius (early in the fourth 
century A.D.), and inserted in Pseudo-Kallisthenes (iii. 7), is the 
following passage: “But I merely reached the Akrotéria of India 
a few years ago with the blessed Moses, the bishop of Adulé.”’ Does 
this imply that there were Christian communities in India at the 
beginning of the fourth century, even assuming that the passage is 
as old as that? Garbe* has based far-reaching conclusions on the 
supposed presence of Syrian Christians in Northern India in 639 a.p. 
Laufer has shown conclusively® that there is no evidence for a 
Christian mission in Northern India even at that time. The 
Christian accounts which affirm a far-reaching missionary activity 
in India during the first and second centuries A.D. are open to grave 
suspicion. 

From the first century Α.Ὁ. on there is a large mass οἵ unsifted 
material. The evidence which bears on Basilides, Elkesai, Barde- 
sanes, Skythianus, Terebinthus, and other teachers of oriental 
tendencies needs more careful treatment. Much has been done 
by Kennedy in collecting and sifting the evidence. The work of 
Rawlinson (Intercourse between India and the Western World) gives 
the best general summary of the whole field, but needs searching 
criticism. McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described in Classical 
Interature is helpful, as are his other five volumes, but it is not full 
enough or critical enough for present purposes. We need several 
volumes like that of Wilhelm Reese, Die Griechischen Nachrichten 
diber Indien bis zum Feldzuge Alexanders des Grossen (Teubner, 1914), 


1McCrindle, The Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes (Hakluyt 
Society, Series 1, Vol. 98), pp. 118-19, 365. Cosmas also relates (sbid., p. 119) that 
on the Island of Dioscoridés (Socotra) there were Christians with clergy ‘‘ who receive 
their ordination in Persia,” and that the inhabitants speak Greek, ‘‘having been 
originally sent thither by the Ptolemies.’”’ Compare with this the evidence given 
above for the maritime activity of the Ptolemies on the Indian Ocean. 


3 Indien und das Christentum, pp. 181, 259. 
8 American Anthropologist (1916), pp. 570-71. 
4 See especially JRAS (1902), pp. 377-415; (1907), pp. 953-60; (1917), pp. 469 ff. 
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giving the complete Greek and Latin texts critically edited and 
critically discussed. The problem is one of wide bearing and general 
interest. Indian, Babylonian, and Egyptian evidence may turn up 
at any time to throw light on the classical material. The sources 
‘at present may not be ample enough to allow of precision, but why 
should we not be as precise as possible, and make the most of what 
material is available? There is, for instance, no adequate com- 
mentary on the work of Strabo, one of the most important books of 
Greek antiquity. The field offers splendid opportunities for doctors’ 
theses. 
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VERGIL’S APPRENTICESHIP. I 
By TENNEY FRANK 


There are poets who have chosen to sever themselves from the. 
accidents and vicissitudes of their own time in order to interpret 
the human experiences of universal validity; there are others of 
equal power who, more responsive to the immediate appeals of 
their fellow-men, have preferred to give voice to the ideals of the 
age in which they lived. To this group Vergil belonged, for though 
his epic was staged in the dark ages of early Italy his characters 
look forward to and speak the language of the Augustan age. To 
comprehend- such a poet adequately a sound knowledge of the 
poet’s own time is essential, and above all an intimate acquaintance 
with his experiences, reading, and daily associations. Unfortunately 
we have now but miserable remnants of Suetonius’ biography, and. 
indeed we suspect that the original, like so much of that gossipy 
narrator’s work, wasted too many pages on trivial detail. Even 
the shreds that survive are largely based upon conjectures drawn 
from the Bucolics, which, though in some slight measure autobio- 
graphical, are nevertheless too permeated with poetic symbolism 
and fanciful invention to be of service as a matter-of-fact source 
book. 

_ There exists, however, a group of poems usually printed under 
the name of Vergiliana, many of which speak with unusual candor 
of incidents in their author’s life, and critics are now growing ever 
more confident that most of these are actually compositions of 
Vergil’s youth. It is my purpose in the following pages to show 
that most of the doubt which still persists regarding their authen- 
ticity is misplaced, and that the time has come when we may 
confidently make use of them in tracing the growth of Vergil’s 


powers. 
TH “CULEX” 
Everyone will remember the faenerator Alfius of Horace’s epode 
who was all but persuaded to become a farmer. I think it has not 


been pointed out that the verses which so nearly converted him 
[υάβδιοασ, PHILoLoey XV, January, 1920) 233 
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were no other than the pastoral scene in the Culez, or let us say at 
once Vergil’s Culex. The parallelism in imagery and ideas between 
the Culex 40-160 and Horace, Epode 2, is too striking to be 
accounted for by mere similarity of subject-matter. Since composite 
scenes provide the best criteria for judging interdependence I would 
first call attention to the similarities in a few of these. The first 
passage is Culex 148-58 (Vollmer’s edition): 

His suberat gelidis manans e fontibus unda 

quae levibus placidum rivis sonat orsa liquorem 

et quaqua geminas arium vor obstrepit auris. . .. . 

Pastor ut ad fontem densa requievit in umbra 

mitem concepit projectus membra soporem. 
In the second epode, 26-28, it is also the song of birds and the sound 
of flowing water that induce sleep: 

Queruntur in silvis aves 

Fontesque! lymphis obstrepunt manantibus 

Somnos quod invitet leves. 
The association of Priapus and Silvanus in E'pode 21-22, 

Qua muneretur te, Priape, et te pater 

Silvane, 
echoes Culex 86-87: 

Illi falce deus colitur non arte politus 

ille colit lucos. 
Similarly compare Epode 11-12: 

in reducta valle mugientium 

prospectat errantes greges 

with Culex 49: 
jam vallibus abdunt 
corpora jamque omni celeres e parte vagantes. 
Other simpler pictures that appear in both poems are very 

numerous. I shall append a few, giving those of Horace first, 
since they are doubtless the more familiar: 


1 Markland’s emendation to frondes, which is generally accepted, seems thus to 
be disproved by the fontibus of Culez 1.40. Theo reference to the Culex also explains 
why Horace’s farmer happened to go to sleep in the middle of the poem. Horace 
omitted the frogs and cicadae of Culex 151-55 as irrelevant to his purpose, but his 
queruntur, |. 26, is reminiscent of querulae, Culez 151. On the meaning of these words 
see Amer. Jour. of Philol., 1913, p. 322. 


- 
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qui procul negotiis, solutus omne faenore [E. 1]. 
otiaque invidia degentem et fraude remota [C. 73]. 


neque excitatur classico miles truci 
neque horret iratum mare [EF. 5-6]. 
nec tristia bella 

nec funesta timet validae certamina classis [C. 81-82]. 

vitium propagine, altas maritat populos [E. 9]. 

(hederae) ascendunt ad summa, cacumina (populi) [C. 143]. 

Libet jacere . . . . in tenaci gramine [E. 24]. 

Saepe super tenero prosternit gramine corpus [C. 69]. 

Curas . . . . haec inter obliviscitur [E. 38]. 

incognita curis 

quae lacerant . . . . mentes[C. 61]. 

laetum pecus, distenta siccet ubera [Ε΄. 46]. 

illi sunt gratae rorantes lacte capellae [C. 76]. 
Indeed there can be little doubt that Horace in his epode not 
only expressed his amusement at the business man’s backsliding 
but also intended to compliment Vergil on the persuasive powers 
of his verse. The very position of the epode in the second place 
after the introductory tribute to Maecenas reveals the poet’s pur- 
pose in honoring his τη. We might also suggest that this 
epode was one of Horace’s earliest, since he would probably have 
chosen one of the eclogues for comment had these been published. 
It should therefore be dated soon after Horace’s return from the 
disaster at Philippi and be considered the first record we have of 
the acquaintance between the two poets. But our main business 
now is with the Culez, and the first point of interest established 
by the comparison is that the Culez existed and was being read at 
least before the epodes were published. 

I shall disregard what was till recently the orthodox view, 
held and supported by Leo and Buecheler,? that the Culez was a 
post-Vergilian forgery or suppositious work. Skutsch was at least 
willing to admit that the internal evidence, which he carefully 
reviewed, favored the epoch of Vergil’s youth, whoever the author 

1In the collection of Odes Vergil again comes in for early attention, his pro- 
pempticon being placed immediately after the poems honoring Maecenas and 


Augustus. 
2 Leo’s edition, also Hermes, 1902, p. 73; Buecheler, Rhein. Mus., XLV, 324. 
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might be,! and Vollmer, on the basis of the testimony of Roman 
authors and of the text tradition, accepted the poem as Vergil’s, 
though he erroneously held it to be a parody.? I shall here attempt 
to date its composition and to explain its purpose in the hope that 
the long discussion is now near its goal. 

First, assuming that the poem is, as Lucan, Statius, Martial, 
and Suetonius believed, a poem by Vergil addressed to Octavius, 
let us attempt to find its date. The Vita of Donatus says of Vergil: 
“item fecit Cirim, et Culicem cum esset annorum XVI.” This date, 
54 B.c., cannot be correct, for Octavius was then too young (nine 
years) and too insignificant to be addressed at all, while Vergil 
had not reached Rome and could hardly know of the child’s exist- 
ence. Vollmer proposes to read XXVI instead of XVI, his reasons 
being that Octavius at the age of nineteen would be a more suitable 
subject of honor, and that Statius (as he believes) supports that 
date. In Silvae ii. 7. 73 Statius in honoring Lucan says: “haec 
(Pharsalia) primo juvenis canes sub aevo, ante annos Culicis Maron- 
iani’’; and Lucan seems to have busied himself with the Pharsalia 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-six. Vollmer’s suggestion 
is open to several objections: Statius says only that Lucan was 
engaged in composing at an earlier age than Vergil, not that he had 
fully completed his work; both Statius and Lucan considered the 
Culex as Vergil’s first work, whereas we now date several poems 
earlier than 44 B.c.; the word puer in the dedication of the Culex 
is not a natural designation for a youth of nineteen years? Vergil 
. should have revealed better powers at the age of twenty-six than ΄ 
appear in the Culex, and, as we shall see, the Culex was composed 
for a schoolboy, not for a young man already in the army. 

I should therefore propose a simpler emendation than Vollmer’s 
and emend XVI to XXI, not to XXVI, dating the Culex in the year 
48 s.c. This would make the poet twenty-one years of age and 
Octavius fourteen to fifteen, which fits the requirements of the 


1 Aus Vergil’e Frahseit, 1901, p. 125. 

3 Vollmer, Sits. Bayer. Akad., 1907, p. 353. Warde Fowler, Claes. Res., 1914, 
p, 117, accepts the poem as Vergil’s, dating it in 48 B.c. 

8 Cicero Phil. 4. 3 is hardly a parallel, since the orator is urged by very strong 
motives to emphasize Octavius’ youth. According to Nicolaus Damascenus, Octavius 
resented theese references to his age in 44. 
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dedication quite appositely. Octavius was a boy of very ordinary 
hopes before 50, when Caesar seemed to be on the verge of a defeat 
at the hands of the Senate, but after Caesar’s amazing victories 
of 49 and 48, which made him the unquestioned master of the 
Roman world, his nearest male heir became a marked person. Soon 
after Pharsalia, Caesar centered attention on the lad by directing 
that he assume the éoga virilis and particularly by asking the people 
to elect him a pontifex at an age unthought of before. And this is 
the period to which we should assign the poem. The words of the 
dedication which have seemed so inexplicable to critics, Octavi ven- 
erande' and sancte puer, can only be explained on the supposition 
that the priesthood had just been conferred upon him. It is a 
direct reference to the unusual and sacred office bestowed in October, 
48, and it was doubtless written while this honor was still fresh in 
mind and before the more remarkable civil honors were bestowed 
upon him in the following years. In this respect the language of 
the dedication reminds us of the solemn tone of Tibullus’ address 
to Messalinus when the latter had received the honors of a minor 
priesthood (ii. 5). We can hardly refuse to accept a date which so 
thoroughly accords with all the requirements of the known facts.* 
We must now try to comprehend the purpose of the poem, 
for if it is to be taken seriously as an epyllion on a peculiarly unfor- 
tunate gnat we can only wonder with the orthodox critics how a 
man of Vergil’s good taste could ever have been so young as to have 
perpetrated it. Vollmer, who is driven by the evidence of the 
text tradition to acknowledge Vergil as the author, takes refuge in — 
the supposition that it is a parody, though the humor is “so delicate 
as to be difficult to find.’* He claims that the words of Statius’ 
preface indicate this by mentioning the Culex in the same breath 


1Should not 1. 25 read: ‘‘Octavi venerande meis adludere coeptis’’? Cf. ll. 26 
and 36. 

3 Strictly speaking, Vergil was already in his twenty-second year by three days 
before Octavius assumed the toga virilis on October 18 of 48, but the Romans counted 
the years by oconsulships, and later historians would reckon events of Caesare II 
Servilio consulibus in Vergil’s twenty-first year, since his birthday fell in the latter 
half of the year. For the evidence regarding Octavius’ youth see Gardthausen, 
Augustus. Livy Per. 119 says: ‘‘(Octavius) cum annos novemdecim haberet, consul 
creatus οἱ." This was on August 19, 43. 

8 Vollmer, op. cit., p. 353. 
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as the Batrachomachia. The passage reads: “Sed et Culicem legi- 
mus et Batrachomachiam etiam agnoscimus nec quisquam est 
ilustrium poetarum qui non aliquid operibus suis stilo remissiore 
praeluserit.’’ But Vollmer seems to miss the point. Statius merely 
asks pardon for writing the Silvae stilo remisstore even as great 
poets wrote trifles in their youth. He is not implying that the 
Culex or the Stlvae are of a certain genre. When Vergil wrote a 
parody, as he did in the tenth Catalepton, the point is apparent in 
every line even without a reference to the thing parodied. The 
Culex is obviously not that kind of a composition. 

Had Vergil meant to parody heroic style he would not have 
employed the subdued language which he himself characterizes as 
the “plain style” (1. 35): 

mollia sed tenui pede currere carmina.! 

The poem does not exaggerate the chief characteristics of the 
epyllia. It has no more digressions than the Peleus and Thetis of 
Catullus, its allusions are no more obscure, it is less sentimental, 
and it has fewer of the marked neoteric cadences. Again, Vergil 
would not have expressed his wishes for Octavius’ future by hoping 
that he too (et tibi, 39-40) might enjoy the blessed abodes mentioned 
in the poem and the safety secured by the shepherd, if the shepherd 
and the Elysium were a joke. Nor would Horace have taken the 
pastoral scene out of this poem for serious purposes if it had been 
intended as a parody. The subject alone is beneath the dignity of 
& serious poem, and that can be explained by a more plausible 
hypothesis. 

The author has himself said something about his purpose in the 
first few lines, but the text is unfortunately so corrupt that we 
cannot be sure what they mean. Leo, who always attempts to 
retain the manuscript reading, is forced to emend here, and he 
only succeeds in making the author say that his song is due to the 
gnats which kept him awake at night! That is obviously not a 
clue to follow. The lines in question as given in the best 
manuscripts are (3-5): 

lusimus haec propter culicis sint carmina docta 
omnis et historiae per ludum consonet ordo 
notitiaeque ducum voces licet invidus adsit. 


1 See Jackson, Harvard Studies, XXV, 117, for the meaning of these terms. 
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I think that we must with Ellis emend the last line to read notitiae 
doctumque voces to get any possible meaning into the passage. 
Ducum voces might possibly be conceived to mean “the diction of 
heroic verse,’”’ but, as we have already seen, the author presently 
claims to be writing in the “plain style,” not in the epic (1. 35). 
With another slight change of et to ut, also adopted by Ellis, a read- 
able and consistent text is secured: 

Lusimus: haec propter culicis sint carmina docta 

omnis ut historiae per ludum consonet ordo 

notitiae, doctumque voces licet invidus 86 810. 
“These are but trifles; yet my verses on the culex shall be filled 
with learning so that [haec propter . . . . ut] knowledge in all its 
range [omnis ordo notitiae] may ring through the playful form of a 
story [per ludum historiae], and you may call it learned whatever 
the critic may say.” If this is the meaning Vergil claims only to 
have sugar-coated the pill of learning, to have strung a series of 
“useful facts” on a story which he considers attractive to the school- 
boy. Fortunately there is a striking confirmation in Martial that 
the poem was so understood, and Martial gives the only judgment 
of ancient times regarding the nature of the poem. In Book xiv, 
the Apophoreta, No. 185, he writes this couplet as suitable to be 
inscribed in a copy of Vergil’s Culex when given as a present: 

Accipe facundi Culicem, studtose, Maronis 
Ne nucibus positts Arma Virumque legas. 

Evidently he considers it a book suitable for a schoolboy and one 
at that which could be read at recess time. This explains at once 
the strange combination of a child’s fable with solid blocks of erudi- 
tion. The slight story tells of a shepherd who was wakened from 
his noonday siesta by the sting of a philanthropic gnat just in time 
to escape death from a monstrous serpent. The shepherd acting on 
the first impulse crushed the gnat and was in time duly rebuked 
for his innocent ingratitude. The simplicity of the tale, the moral- 
izing tone, and the personalizing and exaggeration in animal physi- 
ology and psychology reveal of course that Vergil drew it from the 
usual stock of fable-lore. He may himself have added the return 
of the gnat’s ghost from Hades in order to make occasion for his 
census of the lower world. The omnis ordo notitiae occupies of 


Af 
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course the major portion of the poem. Not to mention the abstruse 
allusions of the introductory portions, it contains the descriptive 
eulogy of pastoral life (58-97), then a catalogue of the plants that 
grew about the shepherd’s resting-place, with an appropriate refer- 


ence to the metamorphosis myth, or the proper use of each (the 


plane tree, lotus, poplar, almond, oak, pine, ilex, cyprus, beech, 
Ivy, and myrtle). This list reminds us of Alexandrian botanical 
books as well as of the mythographs that schoolmasters used in 
explaining allusions in Greek poetry. The description of the serpent 
that follows (163-82) may come from an early bestiary such as the 
romancing Alexandrians made up when the Ptolemies began to 
gather Eastern animals into their museums. In making a boy’s 
story interesting there was no reason why the author should have 
searched for a civilized domestic variety, and this explains the 
lurid dress and the musical qualities of the animal. Of real parody 
there is nothing. Then follows the piéce de résistance of mytho- 
logic lore, a full catalogue of famous personages that were supposed 
to inhabit the two several compartments df the lower world (216- 
375), a kind of prompter to poetic allusions in the field that occupied 
very much of the time of every grammaticus in the elucidation of 
school texts. Since the characters of ancient tragedy and epic 
verse had all passed to the lower regions, this device made it possible 
to mention a great number en masse. There is no need to report 
the wearisome list, but it is evident that the tale of Orpheus and 
Eurydice is told at some length, apparently on the theory of Lucre- 
tius that the doctor should sweeten the cup of paregoric for children 
with a touch of honey on the rim. In order to include references 
to Homeric deeds, otherwise difficult to incorporate in a catalogue 
of personages, the author also allows himself digressions into narra- 
tives when he reaches the names of Achilles, Ulysses, and Agamem- 
non. Finally the more famous personages of Roman history are 
mentioned for readers of Ennius.: When now the shepherd has 
recovered from his scientific nightmare he duly entombs the culex 
and plants over the grave an instructive list of flowers and shrubs: 
acanthus, roses, violets, myrtle, hyacinth, crocus, laurel, oleander, 


116]. 368 a reference to some family tradition of Cicero’s friend Flamintus Flam- 
ma? See Ad Att. xiv. 16. 4. 
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hlies, rosemary, savin, marigold, ivy, bacchus, amaranth, bumastus, 
picris, and narcissus, a list sufficient to teach the boy more than 
the lesson of gratitude. 

Vergil seems therefore to have combined in the Culex a number 
of elements that were to be found in Alexandrian “catalogue” 
works, a genre that attracted readers not only because of the associa- 
tional appeal but also because such books served as prompters! to 
memory, especially in Alexandria and Rome, where the exotic 
Greek lore was not naturally acquired from childhood. Then to 
suit the immediate taste of the pupils who must acquire such lore 
from the painful exegesis of the schoolmaster Vergil chose as a bind- 
ing thread a simple story of the type that Romans thought suitable 
for the very young.” 

Since then we have found that the dedication of the Culex and 
the testimony of Donatus favor the year 48, that Horace uses the 
poem in an early epode and implies Vergilian authorship by the posi- 
tion he gives it, and that the contents are best explained on the 
same assumption, we have no longer any reason for questioning the 
very strong testimony of the text tradition and of the intelligent 
Romans who referred to the poem.® 

Finally Horace’s use of the poem gives us proof that the Culex 
was actually issued as a separate libellus, at least to a small circle; 


1 Textbooks written for and dedicated to boys and young men at school were 
numerous at Rome; cf. especially Norden, Hermes, 1905, pp. 481 ff. 


2 It is quite possible that Vergil had met Octavius at school, as the much-abused 
Bern Vita says. Though Octavius was seven years younger than Vergil he may have 
attended the lectures of Epidius in the year 50, when he delivered the laudatio fune- 
bris over his grandmother. Vergil coming from the provinces probably continued 
his rhetorical studies at Rome even beyond the year 50, and he apparently had a 
sufficient competence to secure the services of an Epidius, since he found it possible 
to study philosophy with Siro. | 

8 Does not Vergil himself allude directly to the Culez in the first two lines of the 
sixth Eclogue? 

‘** Prima Syracusio dignata est ludere versu 
Nostra neque erubuit silvas habitare Thalia.” 


Thalia, the muse of country life, was the muse he invoked in the Culez: 
‘**Lusimus, Octavi, gracili modulante Thalia,” 
and, like Horace, Vergil probably considered the pastoral scene as the most. successful 
of it. 
ὧν Ὁ the Ciris also, which I place at about 45—43, he seems to allude to Culex 35: 
(“‘mollia sed tenui pede carmina’’) when he says (Céris 20): ‘‘quamvis interdum ludere 
nobis et gracilem molli liceat pede claudere versum.”’ 
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and this explains why Vergil treated it in his later works with more 
consideration than he did the Ctris, which was apparently sup- 
pressed. He does indeed employ ideas and pictures from it;' he 
fortunately elaborated the pastoral scene and the Orpheus tale in 
the Georgics, and did not hesitate to recur again to the subject of 
the lower world, but he quite studiously avoids using any complete 
line from it, and the sixth Aeneid rather avoids than invites a com- 
parison. The book, unworthy though he considered it later, was 
apparently accessible to the public and beyond recall. 


VERGIL AND HORACE 


We have seen that Horace’s second epode is in no small measure 
a favorable comment upon the pastoral scene in the Culex. This 


fact of course necessitates an examination of the time-honored 


theory that the epode borrowed its imagery from the rural scene of 
Georgics ii. 458-542: O fortunatos nimium. We shall find that the 
lines in the Georgics are later than the epode and are in fact Vergil’s 
return of the compliment which Horace had so graciously paid his 
early effort. The magnificent hymn is of course much more; it is 
a striking statement of Vergil’s ideals and aspirations, employing 
for the purpose the central idea of the pastoral lines of the Culex 
but with unmeasured increase of power; it also contains his gener- 
ous tribute to the poet who above all others inspired him throughout 
life. But for these very reasons it was fitting that here he should 
leave a delicate token of his gratitude to Horace, who had been 
quick to recognize his early effort. | 

I need not dwell long upon the similarities, since most of the 
erudite editions (cf. Kiessling’s), though mistaken regarding the order 
of precedence, give all the certain parallels. A few of the more com- 
plex ones may be mentioned; thus Horace’s opening lines suggest 
Vergil’s closing ones: 

Ut prisca gens mortalium . . . . neque excitatur classico [H. 2-5]. 

Aureus hanc vitam in terris Saturnus agebat 

Necdum etiam audierant inflari classica [G. ii. 538-39]. 
I doubt whether Vergil would have thus closed in the minor key 
after the major notes of the preceding line if he had not intended 
to refer to Horace’s opening. 

1 See Jackson, Class. Quart., 1911, p. 163. 
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Almost all the details of the homely scene in Horace 39-47, 


pudica mulier... . dulcis liberos . . . . laetum  pecus . 
distenta ubera . . . . vina promens, 

recur in chiastic succession in Vergil 524-29: 

dulces nati . . . . casta pudicitiam domus . . . . uberalactea. . 
luctantur haedi . . . . cratera coronant. 


That Vergil is here the successor is especially evident in lines 516-21. 
Horace, who was writing a concise poem that must disclose its plan, 
organized his impressions in succession under summer (9-16), 
autumn (17-28), and winter (29-34). Vergil, who at the end of 
his long hymn was bent only on selecting some recognizable images 
from his friend’s poem, disregarded this logical order in lines 516-21, 
so that autumn scenes from Horace are used both before and after 
the winter scene. Again an illuminating comparison may be made 
between Horace 7-8, ; 
Forumque vitat et superba civium 
potentiorum lamina, 

and Vergil 502-5, 

(nec) insanumque forum aut populi tabularia vidit; 

sollicitant alii remis freta caeca, ruuntque 

in ferrum, penetrant aulas et imina regum. 
Here the clear consistency of Horace, which proves it the original, 
gives way in Vergil to a rather labored effort at making a place for 
the second idea (limina regum). Indeed, Vergil’s line was frequently 
misunderstood until a reference to Horace explained its meaning. 
We may then accept the order Culez—Epode 2-Georgics ii, and 
recognize Vergil’s effort at publicly acknowledging Horace’s tribute 
to the Culez. 

A confirmation of our early dating of the epode may perhaps 
be found in Vergil Eclogue ui. 66, 
Aspice, aratra jugo referunt suspensa juvenci, 
which seems to be an even earlier reference to the epode; compare 
videre fessos vomerem inversum boves 
collo trahentis languido [Π. 63-64]. 

Since this is one of the earlier eclogues its evidence so far as it goes 
favors a date prior to 40 B.c. for the epode. That as we know was 
the year in which Vergil wrote his fourth Eclogue in answer to 
Horace’s dirge over the lost republic, Epode 16. 
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VERGIL’S EULOGY OF MESSALLA, ‘‘CATALEPTON”’ 1X 

The ninth Cafalepton is a prosaic if enthusiastic tribute to Mes- 
salla, which few critics have dared assign to Vergil. Even Birt,! 
who believes that Varius and Tucca accepted all of the Catalepton 
as Vergilian, rejects the ninth, preferring to believe that Vergil’s 
own best friends were imposed upon in this one instance. Vollmer? 
stands almost alone in its defense. He is of course compelled to 
this opinion by his faith in the text tradition, and it appears that 
his faith will again be justified. However, by assigning the poem 
to the year 27, Vergil’s forty-third year, he has so weakened his 
case that skepticism continues unabated. Is it possible that Vergil 
could write in a manner so stilted and futile at a time when he was 
composing the second book of the Aeneid? If the poem was 
addressed to Messalla on the occasion of the Aquitanian triumph, 
why has it no specific reference to Messalla’s many victories in half 
a dozen notable campaigns? If written to the distinguished general 
and statesman, why is half of the eulogy devoted to the praise of 
trivial Greek verse-studies, which Tibullus in all his panegyrics 
does not even mention? These objections are so serious that we 
must either find another date for the poem or call it spurious. 

It is my belief that Vergil wrote this poem in the autumn of 
42 s.c., when he had just heard of the first battle of Philippi, a 
battle which Messalla recorded in his memoirs* as a victory because 
he succeeded in capturing Octavius’ camp. It was of course three 
weeks before the decisive second battle which proved so disastrous 
to the republican cause. 

A brief review of Messalla’s early career will aid in justifying 
this date. Cicero‘ happens to mention that Messalla went to 
Athens to study in the year 45. He was then about nineteen years 
of age. Soon after Caesar’s murder he returned to Italy, visiting 
Cicero and bringing him greetings from his son, who was still at 

1 Jugendverse und Heimatpoesie Vergils, Ὁ. 89. ; 

8 Site. Bayer. Akad., 1907, p. 346. In a note he pronounces the style not un- 
Vergilian. Ellis was also inclined to accept the poem; Professor Birt's Ed. of The 
Catal., Oxford, 1910; also Jahn, Burs. Jahresbd., 1910, p. 61. 


3 Plut. Brut. 40-47. 

4 Ad. Att. xii. 32; cf. Prosop. Imp. Rom. iii. 363. Vergil may have met Meesalla 
in the lecture-rooms at Naples, since the Cirts implies some years of common interest 
in philosophy. 
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Athens (Ad. A#. xv. 17. 2). A year later, when Rome heard of the 
debacle at Mutina and began to fear that Octavius and Antony 
would unite against the Senate, Messalla set out to join Brutus and 
Cassius. On this occasion Cicero gave him an important letter 
to carry to Brutus,! in which Cicero took the opportunity to bestow 
upon the bearer exceedingly high praise for his learning and orator- 
ical ability, as well as for his probity, patriotism, and good sense. 
During the next year he served with Brutus and Cassius in the East, 
probably accompanying Brutus through Thrace to Asia, then join- 
ing Cassius, who conquered Cilicia and Cappadocia, captured 
Rhodes in a naval battle, and marched over Asia Minor on the way 
back to Macedonia. At the first battle of Philippi Cassius gave 
Messalla his best troops, and Augustus later acknowledged that he 
had been his strongest foe in that engagement (Plut. Brut. 53). 
After the defeat, some three weeks later, Messalla, though but 
twenty-two years of age, was chosen commander. He advised 
capitulation, and his advice was taken. He then went with Antony 
to Egypt but returned to Rome later and was engaged by Augustus 
in his wars in Sicily (36), Pannonia (35), among the Salassi (347), 
at Actium in the year of his consulship (31), and in Aquitania 
(29-27), whence he returned in triumph in 27. 

Let us now see how the lines of the poem fit the setting of the 
year 42: 

Line 3: 

Victor adest, magni magnum decus ecce triumphi, 
victor qua terrae quaque patent maria. 

After the first battle of Philippi, Messalla rightly called himself 
victorious because of his sucessful attack upon Octavius’, camp; 
he had also associated for a year with Brutus and Cassius in the 
conquest of the East, the seas as well as the provinces. He could 
therefore be appropriately called the magnum decus of Brutus’ 
expected triumph. 

Line 5: 

Barbaricae portans insignia pugnae. 

Since Brutus and Cassius had engaged numerous Thracian and 
Asiatic tribes the poet obviously preferred to dwell upon these 
facts rather than upon the struggle of civil arms at Philippi. 

1 We still have this letter; it is Ad. Brut. i. 15. 
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Lines 7-40: This passage, comprising half of the poem, is 
devoted to praise of Messalla’s Greek bucolics. Since Tibullus, 
who frequently lauds Messalla between the years 30 and 20 B.c., 
never mentions these poems, they were probably exercises of the 
Athenian days which the author was glad to forget in the time of 
his greatness. If, however, the eulogy was written in 42, these 
lines give us an important landinark in Vergilian biography. In 
line 13 Vergil apparently says that he is engaged in translating 
Messalla’s bucolics, and he even gives the very setting of Messalla’s 

molliter hic viridi patulae sub tegmine quercus 
Moeris pastores et Meliboeus erant. | 
Now when Vergil adopts the same setting in the opening line of 
his first Eclogue, 
Tityre tu patulae sub tegmine fagi, 
what does he intend the reader to understand unless it be that Mes- 
salla is his inspiration and guide? There can be little doubt that 
the ninth Catalepton was written before the first Eclogue, just as 
little that the eclogues contained other lines taken from Messalla’s— 
verses, and that this is implied in Vergil’s words: “pauca tua in 
nostras venerunt carmina chartas”’ (1. 13). 
Line 40: 
Praemia Messalis maxima Poplicolis. 

This line is used as a bridge from the praise of Messalla’s poetry 
to the eulogy of his deeds of war, the transition being carried out as 
follows: The heroine of your verses will enjoy a more lasting fame 
than Helen, etc., and Lucretia, on whose account Rome expelled 
the kings and elected consuls, giving great reward to Messalla 
Publicola. If this labored passage has any excuse it must lie in 
some appropriate comparison between the ancient Valerius Publi- 
cola and our Valerius Messalla. If the eulogy was written in 42 
there was propriety in such a comparison, but not otherwise. The 
poet means to say that as in 509 B.c. Valerius Publicola aided the 
first Brutus in establishing popular rule, so now young Messalla 
was aiding the last Brutus in the struggle to re-establish it. Critics 
have stumbled over the fact that Messalla never bore the cognomen 
Publicola, but in 42, when for some days the republic seemed pos- 
sible, it must have occurred to many that Messalla as a champion of 
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the republic might be given the old Valerian cognomen of Publicola, 
even though there was some doubt about the line of descent. But 
after Messalla’s submission and return, as Muenzer, De gente Valeria, 
citing Pliny N. H. 35. 8,' has shown, Messalla made every effort to 
distinguish between his ancestors and the Publicola-Laevinus 
branch. In fact, there is a reference to this in Horace, who in 
Sat. i. 6 (before 33 B.c.), while praising Messalla, in line 42, ridicules 
the decadent ‘‘Laevinum, Valeri genus, unde superbus Tarquinius 
regno pulsus fugit’’ (1. 12). This seems to me to be definite proof 
that the eulogy was written in the year 42, and that it could not 
have been written after the collapse of the republican party. 

Lines 43-50: These lines speak in very general terms of 
Messgalla’s campaigns: You have left the forum, the city, and your 
son for the camp, endured cold and heat, stormy seas, and the onset 
of battle. These generalities are quite appropriate for the Eastern 
campaigns of 43-42, the details of which, to judge from Cicero’s 
last letters,? were none too well known at Rome. Vergil furthermore 
would hardly care to stress them, since they chiefly concerned 
attacks upon well-known Greek cities within the Empire. 

Line 44: ‘Tam procul hoc gnato.” We do not know when 
this son, Messalinus, was born, but since he was X Vur in or before 
19 s.c. (Tibullus ii. 5) it is generally assumed that he was born at 
least as early as 42. This assumption is the more necessary since 
Messalla was absent from Rome for some years after 42, and it is 
difficult to account for a son of the years indicated by Messalinus’ 
career, unless his father was married before his departure in 43. 

Lines 51-54: 

Nunc celeres Afros, perjurae milia gentis 

Aurea nunc rapidi flumina adire Tagi, etc. 
These mysterious lines have puzzled all readers, for Messalla is 
not known to have gone to Africa, Spain, or Britain at any time of 
his life. Birt is probably correct in supposing that the poet is 
imagining impending campaigns which his hero may be called upon 
to conduct. If that be the case the lines can hardly belong to a 
later period, for a poet could then refer to many actual achieve- 
ments without resorting to prospective ones. Since we can date 


1**Laevinorum alienam imaginem genti suae inseri prohibuit.’’ 
3 For example, Ad Fam. xii. 9. 
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the poem in the year 42 the explanation is quite simple. Vergil, 
assuming a victory at Philippi, foresaw that Africa and the West 
were still to be conquered, and he complimented Messalla by accept- 
Ing as a matter of course that he would be chosen for the task. 
Lines 59-63: 

Nos ea quae tecum finxerunt carmina divi, - 

Cynthius et Musae, Bacchus et Aglaie, 

Si laude aspirare, humilis si adire Cyrenas, 

Si patrio Graios carmine adire sales 

Possumus, optatis plus jam procedimus ipsis. 
The text and punctuation in these lines are doubtful, but if I under- 
stand them rightly the poet means to say that he will be quite 
satisfied if he can bring some honor to Messalla’s poetry, and if he 
can himself attain the modest success of a Callimachus (adire Cyre- 
nas). The first wish seems to refer to the translations of the bucol- 
ics mentioned above, and the phrase adire Cyrenas is evidently a 
reference to another poem also intended for Messalla, the Ciris, 
which indeed is the best illustration in Latin of some of the traits of 
the Callimachian epyllion. I shall later attempt to date the Ciris in 
45-43. These lines accordingly prove like all the rest to fit into the 
circumstances of the year 42; they have little meaning if assigned 
to the period of Vergil’s great work. 

This review seems to show that the ninth Catfalepton was written 
to Messalla after the report of his victory at Philippi had reached 
Rome, but before the news of the second battle had arrived. That 
the author was Vergil can in the circumstances hardly be doubted. 
The trifling stylistic objections raised by Buecheler (Rhein. Mus., 
38, 515) have been adequately answered by Vollmer, who rightly 
insists that the ancient and textual testimony in favor of Vergil is 
too strong to be questioned except on the best of grounds. We 
have seen that by dating the poem in the year 42 B.c. this testimony 
has the support of the contents and historical setting as well. Why 
the poem was not published by Vergil we can now understand. 
There was no triumph, and though Vergil and Messalla continued 
to be friends they probably avoided the subject of the civil war 
and its shattered hopes for the best of reasons. And so the paean 
was left unsung. 
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A SEMANTIC NOTE 
By Cart D. Bucr 


A Greek boy of the present day, who had lost a pet animal through 
neglect, might say: ἐξέχασα νὰ τὸ ταήσω, x’ ἐψόφησε, ‘I forgot to 
feed it and it died.’ The sentence would not be understood by one 
conversant only with ancient Greek, yet it contains no foreign ele- 
ment, but only words sprung from ancient Greek material. The 
source of ἐξέχασα, ταήσω, ἐψόφησε, was briefly indicated long since by 
the first critical student of the modern Greek vocabulary, Koraes. 
It is the purpose of this note to review their semantic history, 
noticing some parallels, and in connection therewith some of the 
many different sources of the notions ‘forget’ and ‘die’ or ‘kill.’ 

ξεχάνω or ξεχνῶ, aor. ἐξέχασα, ‘forget.’ The ancient Greek 
expressions for ‘forget,’ λανθάνομαι, λήθομαι, ἔπιλήθομαι, etc., were 
first displaced by an allied secondary derivative λησμονῶ (cf. Ano pwr, 
ἐκιλήσμων, ‘forgetful’). This is the regular word for ‘forget’ in the 
present literary language, and is common enough in conversation. 
But the more colloquial word is the one cited above, a compound of 
χάνω ‘lose.’ From the ancient Greek χάος we have a late derivative 
χαόω ‘lose’ (L. ἃ S.), aor. ἐχάωσα, which became ἐχάσα, ἔχασα, to 
which a new analogical present χάνω was formed. Hence ἐξεέχασα 
and the analogical presents ξεχάνω or ξεχνῶ (for which cf. Hatzidakis, 
Einleitung, p. 410). 

The special application of ‘lose’ to mental logs is precisely the 
same as in English for-get (likewise NHG. vergessen, Swed. foérgdta, 
etc.), the opposite of get. 

Ch&Sl. zabyti ‘forget’ (so also Russ. zabyt’, Serbo-Croat. zabit:) 
18 & compound of za ‘behind’ and ὀψέ ‘be,’ that is ‘be (mentally) 
behindhand.’ 

Lat. obliviscor, which has persisted in most of the Romance 
languages (through ‘*oblitdre, whence Fr. oublier, Span., Port. 
olvidar, Roum. εἴ), probably rests on the notion of something 
‘smeared over, blurred’ (cf. lind) or else on that of ‘smoothed over, 
slurred’ (cf. lévis, λεῖος ‘smooth’). 
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Dan. glemme ‘forget’ belongs with ON. glaumr, OE. gléam 
‘joy, revelry,’ ON. gleyma ‘be gay, neglect.’ To be gay was to be 
careless of anything serious, hence to ‘neglect’ or ‘forget.’ 

Various words rest on the consciousness that ‘forget’ is the oppo- 
site of ‘remember.’ The well-known illiterate ‘disremember’ 
represents a type which is entirely respectable in other languages. 
Cf. Skt. smr- ‘remember,’ vi-smr- ‘forget’ (vi- ‘dis’-); Goth. 
ga-munan ‘remember,’ ufar-munnén ‘forget’ (cf. ufar-swaran ‘swear 
falsely,’ and the sense of Eng. overlook contrasted with oversee); 
Boh. pomenouti ‘remember,’ za-pomenonti ‘forget’; Welsh cofio 
‘remember,’ argofio ‘remind,’ eb-argofio ‘forget’ (eb proclitic form of 
heb ‘without’); Irish dearmadaim ‘forget,’ Olr. dermatim from the 
noun dermet, a compound of de ‘down, away’+ro, and met related 
to Lat. méns (Pedersen, Verg. Gram. d. kelt. Sprachen, II, 273); Ital. 
di-menticare. 

A group of cognates all meaning ‘forget,’ but with no trace of 
any prior force, is: Skt. mrg-, Mod. Pers. fard-mishidan, Arm. 
moranam, Lith. mirszte, Lett. mirsti. 

rantw (rattw) ‘feed.’ This is the same as ταγίζω ‘feed’ in 
Byzantine writers, e.g., Theoph. 490.18, ἐπότισαν καὶ ἐτάγισαν τὰ 
ἄλογα αὐτῶν ‘watered and fed their horses.’ The verb is a deriv- 
ative of ταγή ‘food, ration,’ still in use and frequent in Byzantine 
writers, e.g., Chron. Pasch. 474.6, πέπρακεν avrovs els ταγὴν ἵππου 
ἕκαστον ‘sold them [the captives] for a horse’s ration each’; tbid. 
258. 2 where ταγή is used of the daily maintenance granted Jehoiachin 
by the king of Babylon (=Jeremiah lii. 34, where the Septuagint 
has otyragis). Hesychius has ταγή᾽ βασιλικὴ δωρεά. καὶ ἡ σύναξις 
τῶν πρὸς τὸ ζῆν ἀναγκαίων, where σύναξις is certainly to be emended, 
after Koraes, to σύνταξις, as used in the passage of the Septuagint 
just referred to, and elsewhere, e.g., Diod. 1.75, συντάξεις δὲ τῶν 
ἀναγκαίων παρὰ τοῦ βασιλέως rots μὲν δικασταὶς ἱκαναὶ πρὸς τὴν διατρο- 
φὴν ἐχορηγοῦντο, or CIG. 4697. 15, συντάξεις σιτικάς τε καὶ ἀργυρικάς. 

The history οὗ ταγή may now be carried farther back, through the 
evidence of the papyri. It is used of a fixed quantity of provisions, 
e.g., Ox. Pap. viii. 1139. 3 (fourth century a.p.), δότε ᾿Αρκαδίῳ 
ἐκσκέπτορι λαχάνων ταγὴν μίαν; Berl. griech. Urkunden 1186. 16 
(23/22 B.c.) mpdgou γλυκέως ταγάς λ΄. 
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In another passage ray occurs in the sense of ‘allotment, assign- 
ment,’ not referring to food. At least this interpretation seems to 
me clear, though the word is not so understood in the only translation 
of the passage which I know of. In a letter regarding a dispute with 
workmen in 8 quarry, Flinders Petrie Pap. ii. 4. 2 (third century B.c.), 
we read: εγραψα σοι rn vf τὴν γενομένην μοι καταστασιν προς τοὺς 
δεκαταρχοὺς ext Διοτιμου περι του πληθους των σωματων και τῆς TAYTS 
τῶν λιθων Kas ον τροπον avwuoroynvras ext Διοτιμου τα τε ἐλλείποντα 
σωματα προσκαταστησειν καὶ Thy Taynvy τῶν λιθων αναπληρωσειν 
πασαν EWS τῆς vouunrias. 

Mahaffy, loc. cit., gives no translation and no comment on the 
use of ray. Bouché-Leclercq, Rev. des étud. grec., XXI, 138, trans- 
lates as follows: “Je t’ai signalé par lettre du 17 la contestation 
survenue entre moi et les dizaniers, contestation soumise ἃ Diotomos, 
au sujet de l’effectif des hommes (σωμάτων) et de la répartition des 
pierres, et comment ils ont accepté devant Diotomos de fournir les 
hommes manquants et de parachever la taille des pierres au 1™ 
du mois.” He takes ταγή τῶν λίθων in the one case as the ‘redistri- 
bution,’ in the other as the ‘cutting’ of the stones. But surely 
the phrase has the same meaning in both cases. The dispute had 
been concerning the number of workmen and the allotment of work, 
and the agreement was to restore the full quota of workmen and 
complete the whole allotment or assignment of stones. 

The ταγή we have been discussing is of course the same word as 
the ray which occurs a few times in classical authors (see L. ἃ S.). 
Like the more common derivatives of τάττω it might carry any of the 
various meanings seen in the verb. In the Macedonian period it 
came into more frequent use in the sense of ‘assignment,’ especially 
the regular allotment of provisions or money (cf. σύνταξις in the 
passages quoted above, and the ‘royal dole’ of Hesychius’ first 
definition), and later persisted in the restricted sense of ‘allotment of 
food, ration’—just as English and French ration is a specialization of 
Lat. ratio ‘reckoning.’ Compare also NHG. Speise from Mid. Lat. 
spesa, Lat. expensa ‘distribution’; Eng. provisions in its usual, 
though not exclusive, application to food; Eng. provender, Fr. pro- 
vende from Lat. praebenda; Goth. mats, OE. mete ‘food’ (now meat), 
from the root of Goth. mitan, OE. metan ‘measure, allot’ (now 
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mete out). Similarly μέτρημα, from μετρέω ‘measure,’ was used 
specifically of the ‘ration,’ as in Polybius xi. 38. 3 and often in 
the papyri, e.g., Brit. Mus. Pap. 1, 23, 26, μετρήματα καὶ ὀψόνια 
‘rations and wages.’ : 

The use οὗ ὀψώνιον in this phrase, and regularly in the papyri, 
illustrates the opposite semantic change, the extension of the original 
notion of ‘food supplies’ (éfov') to include ‘supplies’ in general, 
until the application to food was so completely eliminated that the 
word was used specifically of ‘money payment’ in contrast to pay- 
ment in food (ὀψώνιον :σιτώνιον; cf. Brit. Mus. Pap., I, 55). 

ψοφῶ ‘die.’ The regular Modern Greek word for ‘die’ is ἀπέθανα 
in the aorist, with a new analogical present ἀποθαίνω or πεθαίνω in 
place of the ancient ἀποθνήσκω. But ψοφῶ, in ancient Greek meaning 
‘make an inarticulate noise,’ came to be used colloquially in the 
sense of ‘die,’ especially of animals or of men dying miserably, as 
from starvation. This use is attested for the twelfth century at 
least (Prodromus, I, 317, ψόφουν ἐκ τὴν πεῖναν ‘I was dying of 
hunger’), and is doubtless much earlier. 

Koraes, Atakta, I, 264 ff., connected this use with the noise made 
by the body falling in death, comparing the Homeric use of δουπέω to 
denote the dull thud of the corpse, e.g., δεδουπότος Οἰδιπόδαο ‘when 
Oedipus had fallen.’ But it is rather the inarticulate gasp of death 
that furnishes the transition, for which the closest parallel is the 
slang croak in the sense of ‘die.’ Compare also the use in the 
sense of ‘die,’ and with the same application and tone as yoda, of 
Fr. crever and Ital. crepare, whence NHG. krepieren. While this use 
may of course be derived from the usual meaning of the French and 
Italian verbs, namely ‘burst,’ it more probably represents an old 
colloquial expression which, like croak, grew out of the notion of 
noise that was dominant in the Latin verb (crepare ‘crack, creak,. 
rattle,’ etc.). 

Another association underlying words pertaining to death is 
illustrated by Mod.-Gk. σκοτώνω ‘kill,’ from ancient oxoréw ‘darken, 


1 The semantic development of ὄψον itself, it will be recalled, was in the direction of 
further specialisation. As fish came to be regarded as the ‘dainty’ par exellence, 
ὄψον was used in the sense of fish (πολλῶν ὄντων ὄψον ἐκνενίκηκεν ὁ ἰχθὺς μόνος ὃ μάλιστά 
γε ὄψον καλεῖσθαι, Plut. Mor. 667 ΕἾ, and the colloquial form ὀψάριον displaced ἰχθύς. 
Hence Mod. Gk. ψάρι ' fish.’ 
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blind’ (‘kill’ already in Byzantine writers), from σκότος ‘darkness,’ 
which in Homer is always the darkness of death. Compare Gk. 
θνήσκω, θάνατος, cognate with Skt. dhvdnta- ‘darkness’; and the Ger- 
manic group including Eng. die, death, NHG. tot, Tod, Goth. daubs 
‘dead,’ daubus ‘death,’ which probably comes from the root *dheu- 
through the medium of the notion of ‘mist’ or the like (cf. Skt. 
dhiima- ‘smoke, vapor,’ Latin fimus, etc.). 

In NHG. sterben, OE. steorfan ‘die’ (now starve) the underlying 
meaning was the ‘stiffness’ of death. Cf. NHG. séfarr, Gk. στέρφνιος 
(Hesych.), στερεός, etc. A more offensive allusion to the appearance 
of the corpse is thé vulgar ‘turned up his toes.’ 

OE. cwelan ‘die,’ whence also cwellan ‘kill’ (now quell), belongs 
with OE. cwealm ‘pain’ and ‘death’ (now only the mild qualm), 
OHG. quelan ‘suffer pain,’ qudla ‘pain’ and sometimes ‘death,’ ON. 
kvelja ‘cause to suffer,’ Lith. géla ‘pain,’ geltt ‘ache,’ Olr. at-batl 
‘dies.’ In this group, in which the meaning fluctuates between 
‘pain’ and death,’ it is probable that the former meaning is the 
earlier, from which arose ‘death’ as the climax of “pain.”! : 

To ‘die’ may be, euphemistically expressed, to ‘depart, pass 
away,’ etc., as in Eng. pass away of reverent, or pass out of irrev- 
erent, speech. So Lat. pered, Eng. perish. Ir. bds ‘death’ and 
related verbal forms are perhaps cognate with Skt. gd- ‘go,’ Gk. 
ἔβην, etc. (so Pedersen, op. cit., II, 458, 461; otherwise Stokes, 
Fick II, 159). Avest. ¢ri@- ‘die’ (partic. trista- ‘dead,’ the blessed 
dead, the departed), used, in contrast to miryeite (below), only of 
good beings, is cognate with Goth. -leiban, OE. idan ‘go.’ Cf. also 
Lat. tntered ‘go into the midst of’ (get between, be cut off from 
view), whence ‘perish, die’; likewise intercidd ‘fall between, perish.’ 
And of still other euphemistic expressions which may be current, 
like Gk. ἀπαλλάσσεσθαι τοῦ Bod, there is no end. 

The words for ‘die’ in the great majority of the IE. languages 
are from the common root mer-, which must have had this meaning 


1 Pedersen, Verg. Gram. d. kelt. Sprachen, II, 459 ff., assumes on the contrary that 


~ pain’ is a weakening of ‘death,’ and derives the latter meaning from ‘‘es (das Leben) 


auswerfen,’’ connecting the root with that of Gk. βάλλω, NHG. quelien, Skt. galats. 
If there is any such relationship, a more plausible semantic connection is suggested 
by the intransitive use and its evolution in Skt. gal- ‘drip, drop, vanish, pass away. 
See Wood, “IE. a* 99,” Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXIV, 205. 
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already in the parent speech and is beyond the reach of any certain 
further semantic analysis.' Thus Skt. mriyate, Avest. mitryeite, 
OPers. amariyata, Mod. Pers. murdan, Arm. meranim, Lith. mirt:, 
Lett. mirt, ChSl. mréti, and so in all the Slavic languages (Russ. 
y-meret, etc.), Lat. mortor and so in all the Romance languages 
(Fr. mourir, ete.). 

In the Celtic, Greek, and Germanic branches other expressions 
for ‘die’ displaced this root, which survived only in derivatives, as 
ΟΙν. marb ‘dead,’ Welsh marw ‘dead’ (whence also marw ‘die’), 
Gk. βροτός ‘mortal,’ Goth. maurbr, OHG. mord, OE. morb, morpor, 
Eng. murder, etc. The Germanic forms, originally equivalent to 
Lat. mors, developed a pejorative sense and were used of unjustifiable, 
especially secret homicide, murder. 

To ‘kill,’ as the causative pendant to ‘die,’ is often expressed by 
a derivative of the word for ‘die,’ ‘death,’ or ‘dead.’ Thus NHG. 
téten, Dutch dooden, Swed. déda, Goth. af-daubjan; OE. cwellan 
‘kill,’ causative of cwelan ‘die’; Skt. mdrayati ‘kills,’ causative of 
mriyate ‘dies’; Lith. zudyts ‘kill,’ causative of zutz ‘perish’ (though 
this is not the regular word for ‘die’); Lat. interficid ‘slay, kill,’ 
which is virtually a causative of iniered ‘perish’; Olr. marbaim 
all,’ from marb ‘dead’; OPruss. gallintwey ‘kill,’ from gallan 
‘death’; likewise Mod. Gk. σκοτώνω, Eng. murder, etc., previously 
mentioned. 

But many of the words for ‘kill’-are unrelated to those for ‘die,’ 
and go back to the more general meaning ‘strike, smite’ or the lke, 
as in Eng. slay in its present restricted meaning compared with that 
of OE. sléan or NHG. schlagen. Eng. kill goes back to a form which 
in its earliest occurrences means ‘strike, hit,’ as ofte me hine culde 
‘often one struck him.’ Skt. han- means ‘strike,’ but is also the 
commonest word for ‘kill’ (likewise Avest. and OPers. jan-), while in 
the Greek cognates the meaning ‘strike’ prevails in θείνω, but 
‘kill’ in ἔπεφνε, πέφαται, dards, φόνος, etc.; cf. also, from the same 
root, Olr. gontm ‘wound, kill.’ Gk. κτείνω, ἀποκτείνω, the latter the 
regular prose word for ‘kill,’ are cognate with Skt. ksan- ‘hurt, 
wound, destroy.’ 

1 Though ultimate identity with a root meaning ‘pound, crush,’ etc., is commonly 
assumed and is probable. 
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Compare also Mod. Pers. kushtan ‘kill,’ cognate with Skt. kus- 
‘tear, gnaw’; Lett. no-kaut ‘kill,’ from kaut ‘strike’; Dan. draebe 
‘kill,’ cf. ON. drepa, OE. drepan ‘strike’ (sometimes also ‘kill’); 
Welsh Wadd ‘kill’ (also ‘cut, strike’), Bret. laza ‘kill,’ cognate 
with Olr. slaidim ‘smite’; ChSl. iz-biti, u-biti ‘kill,’ from biti 
‘strike,’ and similarly Russ. ubyf, Serbo-Croat. ubitz, Boh.z abit, 
Pol. zabié. 

Similarly Lat. caedd ‘cut, strike,’ also ‘kill,’ and occtdéd regularly 
‘kill,’ whence Ital. uccidere, Roum. ucide, OFr. ocire. This general 
Romance word for ‘kill’ has been replaced by matar in Spanish and 
Portuguese, and by tuer in French. The derivation of the former 
from. Lat. mactdre ‘slaughter, kill’ (Diez) is at variance with the 
Spanish development of Lat. ct, and the word is now believed to be 
from the Persian (originally Arabic) mdi ‘dead,’ which became famil- 
iar in Europe, with the introduction of chess, in the phrase shah 
mai ‘the king is dead’ (whence Fr. échec et mat, Eng. checkmate). 
Fr. éuer was derived by Diez, starting from the phrase tuer le feu, 
from Lat. titdre, through such stages as ‘protect,’ ‘cover’ (the fire) 
and so ‘quench’ it, then generally ‘destroy,’ with which one might 
compare the occasional figurative use of Eng. snuff oud. But there is 
no reason to believe that the use of tuer in tuer le feu is anything but 
@ secondary one; cf. Lat. aquae flammas necant, Pliny, Eng. kill 
the engine, deaden the sound, Ital. smorzare ‘quench, allay,’ etc. 
The use of tuer in the sense of ‘kill’ (a person) is quotable from the 
twelfth century at least, as my colleague Professor Jenkins informs 
me, referring to Vie St. Georges, 427, 1281. Connection with Lat. 
tundo ‘strike’ (so Littré, deriving tuer from “tudere or tuditdre) 
is obviously the most plausible on semantic grounds, and I am 
eonvinced that ἐμοῦ is actually derived from tudtidre despite the 
phonetic difficulty involved in Fr. u=Lat. ἅ. 
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CLAUSES OF WILLED RESULT 
By Franx H. Fow.er 


It is the purpose of the present paper to point out the interrela- 
tions of certain ut and ne clauses existing in Latin. Incidentally the 
paper is a protest against two tendencies seen in recent syntactical 
investigation, both productive of confusion and error: (1) the ten- 
dency in the setting up of categories under which clauses may be 
classified to neglect ideas expressed other than the one taken as the 
distinguishing mark of the category,' and (2) the tendency to seek . 
for a separate origin in parataxis for every category set up.” 

A sentence such as Ne detertus huic sit expresses the will or the 
wish of the speaker in opposition to some act or state. Such a 
sentence may be uttered without the consciousness of any relation 
between it and a preceding sentence, notwithstanding the fact that 
in the psychological process back of the expressions some relation 
necessarily existed. When, however, the speaker does become con- 
scious of a relation and expresses it, it will be some particular relation 
and not relation in general. Our initial task, then, is the discovery 
of the relation or relations which might come to be recognized as 
existing between a ne sentence and its antecedent, which relation 
then might come to be actually expressed when the ne sentence came 
to be felt as subordinate. Two cases may be distinguished. (1) The 
verb of the accompanying sentence might be one capable of taking a 
ne sentence with its volitive or optative meaning as an “‘inner object’ 
or ‘inner subject.” With clauses resulting from the recognition of 
such a relation we are not here concerned. (2) If the verb of the 
accompanying sentence was one not capable of taking a ne sentence 
as an “inner object”’ or “inner subject,’’ no relation could be recog- 
nized unless there existed between the two acts or situations a “ causal 
nexus,” that is, unless the act or situation of the ne sentence were 

1 Cf. Morris, Princtples and Methods, pp. 206 f. 

2 Cf. Frank, Classical Philology, III, 13. In the opinion of the present writer, the 
evil result of both of these tendencies is to be seen in Professor Bennett's failure to 
properly relate the “‘stipulative’’ to other ué and ne clauses. This paper is especially 
concerned with the determination of that relationship. 
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seen to be the resulé of the act or situation of the accompanying 
sentence.! The ne sentence became subordinate when the expression 
of this relation came to be felt as a function of the sentence. In mode- 
rare antmo: ne sis cupidus of Mil. 1215 it is a question whether the 
act of moderare animo tends to bring about the state of ne sis cupidus 
or not. If we decide that it does not, we also decide that ne 818 
cupidus is not a subordinate clause of any kind. But if one say, “I 
want him to be cared for,” “I don’t want him to be worse off,” it is 
seen at once that “not being worse off”’ is the result of the “caring 
for”; and it is, as stated, a result willed. The ne clause of the follow- 
ing passage is properly classified as a ne clause of willed result. 

Capt. 738: Atqui hunc me velle dicite ita curarier 

Nequi deterius huic sit quam quoi pessumest. 

Unfortunately the terms ‘“‘result’’ and “‘consecutive” have been 
restricted, very largely to use as designations of a certain class of 
clauses, the so-called clauses of ‘“‘actual’” result. But it is possible 
for the consecutive relation to exist between an antecedent verb and 
another verb having any modal meaning.* This is evidenced in Eng- 
lish by the possible combination of “80 that’’ with any of the modal 
auxiliaries. 

The existence of ne result clauses has been asserted by Brix (note 
to Mil. 149), Morris (Introduction to Captivi and Trinummus), 
Sonnenschein (Unity, p. 37), and others. The contention of this 
paper, however, goes much farther. Not only are there ne clauses 
which, since the consecutive relational meaning is predominant, may 
be classed as result clauses,‘ but the consecutive relational meaning 
was of necessity the first to be established, and that meaning more 
or less clearly maintains itself in all adverbial ne clauses and in sub- 
stantive clauses derived from them and gives unity to their history. 
A study of ne clauses along lines thus suggested should serve, among 
other things, to place the stipulative clauses in their proper per- 
spective, 

1Cf. Methner, Neue Jahrdacher far Padagogik (1909), pp. 185 f. 

2 By the use of the quotation marks with this word here and elsewhere in the paper 


I indicate my dissent from the common opinion as to the modal meaning of the verb 
in these clauses. 


3 Contrast Bennett (Critique, p. 9), who criticises Elmer's (essentially correct) 
statement that ‘‘every purpose clause is a result clause as well.” 
4 Cf. Morris, Principles and Methods, Ὁ. 213. 
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First should be mentioned other clauses of willed result like Capt. 
738, quoted above, clauses in which the consecutive relational idea 
is especially prominent. The clearest cases are those in which ita 
or something similar appears in the antecedent clause. 

Bacch. 224: Veniat quando volt atque ita ne mihi sit morae. 


In such sentences other relational ideas come in very easily, and this 
particular example will be quoted again under a different heading 
(p. 53). Bacch. 224 together with Curc. 29, Merc. 146, Trin. 343, 
Capt. 267 (ut ne), Merc. 960 (ut ne), are classed by Sonnenschein 
(Unity, p. 37) as consecutive. Morris in the Introduction to his 
edition of the Captivi and Trinummus in addition to Capt. 738 and 
267 so classes Most. 390, Mil. 149, and Most. 1050, the last two having 
ut ne. An example with tta and ut ne is the following: 

Phor. 975: Hisee ego illam dictis ita tibi incensam dabo, 

Ut ne restinguas, lacrimis si exstillaveris. 
This is so clearly a result clause that Bennett (Syntax of Early Latin, 
I, 297) so classifies it and adds, “‘if μὲ ne is what Terence wrote, it is 
unaccountable and unexampled.” But the result was willed and 
therefore necessarily ne was used just as in Ita corrigas librum, ne 
mihi noceat (Caecina apud Cic. Fam. vi. 7. 6).! 

In some cases we may be sure that the consecutive relational idea 
is the only relational idea expressed, or at least that it is predominant, 
even though the main clause contains no such word as ita. 

Bacch. 701: Emungam hercle hominem probe hodie, ne id nequiquam 

dixerit. 
Compare Eun. 278 and Phor. 885. 

- In interpreting the positive μὲ clause we have the difficulty that 
nothing in the clause itself indicates the modal meaning of the verb. 
However, the modal meaning may be indicated with some degree 
of certainty by the character of the antecedent sentence. So in 
Aul. 591, Sin dormitet, ita dormitet, servom se esse ut cogitet, the clause 
is one of result and the verb is volitive. Compare Asin. 794 and 
Pseud. 929, and compare this last with Phor. 975 quoted above.? 


1 Cf. Schmals, Lat. Gram., Ὁ. 513. 


2 A positive clause of willed result in Umbrian is seen in vi a 20: Eo iso ostendu, 
pust pir pureto cehefi dia, ‘‘ Let him set them out in such a manner that he cause one 
fire to be lighted from the other.’’ Cf. Buck, Gram. of Oscan and Umbrian, Ὁ. 216. 
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To the relational idea of willed result other relational ideas were 
easily added and made predominant; from the ne clause of willed 
result were easily developed other ne clauses. Especially easy was 
the development of the purpose clause, so called. An act or state 
seen as the undesirable result of another act will very commonly 
furnish the reason or motive for that other act. A ne clause express- . 
ing a result willed against may well serve as a motive clause. Such 
an example as the following, then, may be called a ne clause of willed 
result as motive: 

Men. 852: Adserva istunc, mi pater, 

Nequo hinc abeat. 


The ease with which an expression of result may come to express 
also motive may be illustrated by the use of the Greek éore-infinitive 
phrase as in Plato Gorg. 479 C, Πᾶν ποιοῦσιν, ὥστε δίκην μὴ διδόναι. 
Other examples may be found in Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 587, 3. 

The uf non (and ut) substantive clauses after such verbs as facto 
are without doubt substantivized clauses of ‘“‘actual”’ result. For 
example, in And. 17, Faciuntne intellegendo ut nil intellegant? the ut 
clause, besides giving the result of the action, expresses also the object 
effected by that action. In the same way the ne clause of willed 
result was substantivized after verbs meaning ‘‘to produce a result,”’ 
‘“‘to cause.” The substantive clause after such verbs could not be 
primary, could not arise from an original parataxis, for the reason 
that an expression of an act or state willed against is in itself incapable 
of becoming the ‘inner object’ of such a verb as facto. But, on the 
other hand, a clause such as ne metuam employed to express adverb- 
ially the willed result of another verb would, in case that verb were 
fac, be seen to express also the object effected. The following, then, 
is an example of a substantivized clause of willed result: 


Moet. 1145: Fac ego ne metuam. 


Other examples are Poen. 909, Hec. 839, and Most. 423 (ut ne). 

Sentences such as Most. 390, Satin habes, st ego advenientem ita 

patrem faciam tuom non modo ne intro eat, verum etiam ut fugiat 

longe ab aedibus? in which the verb has a noun object beside the 

ne or ut clause, show clearly the close relationship existing between 
‘ Cf. Hale-Buck, Grammar, 521, 3 a, and Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin, I, 299. 
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the adverbial and substantive clauses. The clauses in the example 
quoted are clearly consecutive;! if they are not also substantive, 
the change of patrem to pater would make them so. 

In the case of the ué substantive clause after forms of facto there 
should be no question concerning the volitive character of the clause 
when the antecedent sentence has fac, facite, or other clearly volitive 
expression. 

Capt. 337: Fac is homo ut redimatur. 

From the nature of the case we should hardly expect to find 
substantive clauses of willed result dependent on verbs meaning 
“to be caused” or “to happen.”’ However, the clause does occur 
with potest fiert. 

Adel. 626: Fieri potis est ut ne qua exeat. 

Compare And. 699 (with ut ne) and Poen. 1253 (with ne). The 
classification of these clauses as substantive clauses of willed result 
recognizes the substantive character which Bennett (Syntaz of Early 
Latin, I, 238) sees in them, the result idea which Fairclough sees 
(so also Freeman and Sloman) when he mistakenly says (note to 
And. 699) that ut ne equals μέ non, and the volitive character back 
of Ashinore’s interpretation of the Terence passages as clauses 
of purpose. And further in Cic. Verr. v. 5 we have an example of 
factam (esse) ne. 

The absence of ut from many of the positive clauses after fac, etc., 
might seem to militate against the theory that the positive sub- 
stantive clause was secondary. The μὲ was not original in primary 
substantive clauses, while in positive adverbial clauses the ué was 
always present. If the ut adverbial clause became substantivized 
we might expect the μὲ to be kept. The explanation is that these 
secondary substantive clauses followed the analogy of the primary 
clauses omitting the μέ at will. On the other hand the presence of a 
considerable number of secondary substantive clauses with an uf 
carried over from their use with adverbial function was responsible 


180 Morris, Introduction to Captizi and Trinummus, sec. 36. Bennett, Syntax 
of Early Latin, I, 228, denies the consecutive relation. Sonnenschein (Unity, p. 46) 
compares Verg. Eci. iii. 51, Effictam posthac ne quemquam voce lacessas with Cic. de Fin. 
ii. δ. 15, Rerum obecuritas facit ut non intellegatur oratvo. But Sonnenschein's whole 
theory of subjunctive meanings keeps him from making a sharp distinction between 
result with volitive modal meaning and result with other modal meanings. 
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for the introduction of the ué into primary substantive clauses. A 
leveling in this respect took place between the two classes of sub- 
stantive clauses. This seems to me a better explanation of the 
presence of the uf than that of Professor Hale that the conjunction 
came in from the purpose clause.' _ 

In the case of the clause of “actual” result it may become the 
chief function of the clause to characterize the action of the ante- 
cedent clause as, for example, in Suet. Aug. 56, Numquam filios suos 
populo commendavit ut non adiceret (“without adding”). For 
examples like Cic. Div. in Caec. xiii. 44, Cutus ego ingenium ita laudo, 
ut non pertimescam, ita probo ut me ab eo delectari facilius quam 
deci putem posse, Bennett (Trans. Amer. Philol. Assn., XXX, 
248) gives the all too easy explanation “αὖ non for ne,” disregard- 
ing the fact that the subjunctive is clearly not volitive and that the 
following ut clause is clearly consecutive. The ne clause sometimes 
appears as a ne clause of willed result characterizing the action 
or state of the antecedent clause. 


Poen. 178: Locum sibi velle liberum praeberier, 
Ubi nequam faciat clam, nequis sit arbiter. 


Compare Pseud. 321, Aul. 358, and Asin.718. The idiomatic English 
equivalent of such clauses is the phrase composed of without and a 
verbal. This phrase is used to characterize an action. ‘“ Without 
flinching” in the sentence, “ΗΘ does this without flinching,”’ answers 
the question, ‘‘How?” But the phrase is modally colorless and in 
so far fails to translate the ne clauses of which examples have just 
been given. Instructive is the use of the ne clause co-ordinated with 
a sine phrase in Merc. 145 and Most. 414 (nt) and its use to explain 
hoc modo in Truc. 919. 

The positive clause of “actual” result also was used with charac- 
terizing function as in Pliny Epp. i. 20. 6, Ita eludit ut contendat. 
There are but few cases in which one can be sure of ἃ volitive modal 
meaning in a result clause so used, but the following example may be 


1Cf. Hale-Buck, Grammar, p. 261, n. 2. 


3 The Latin quin clause sometimes has this same characterising force, as doee also 
the English clause introduced by bué or bué that as in ‘It never rains but it pours”’ 
(‘without pouring”’). 
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classed as a positive clause of willed result characterizing the action 
or state of the antecedent clause: 

Persa 35: Facere amicum tibi me potis es sempiternum. Quem ad 

modum ? 
Ut mihi des nummos sescentos, quos pro capite illius pendam. 
“So be it you shall give” (“by giving’”’). 

A special development of the ne consecutive-characterizing 
clause is to be seen in those ne and nedum clauses commonly trans- 
lated ‘‘much less,’’ of which no completely satisfactory explanation 
has heretofore been given.! These clauses are parenthetical, and in 
this respect resemble ne and ut clauses of motive giving the motive, 
not of the main verb, but of the saying. The following should be 
classed as a parenthetical characterizing clause of willed result: 

Amph. 330: Vix incedo inanis, ne ire posse cum onere existumes. 

“To such a degree is this true that you shall not think.”’ No exam- 
ples with nedum occur in Plautus,? and Terence’s one example is 
Haut. 454. | 

The ué clause of “actual” result following a clause with cia was 
sometimes used to express a limitation as in Cic. Cat. iv. 7. 15, Qué tta 
concedunt, ut vobiscum de amore ret publicae certent (“who yield only 
to the extent of vying’’) This is a shift in the meaning of tia fully 
as much as it is in the meaning of the ut clause. (Compare the shift 
in the meaning of the adverb tantum.) The clause of willed result 
was used in the same way,‘ and when so used may be called a limiting 
clause of willed result. 

Liv. xxii. 61. 5: Ita admissos esse, ne tamen iis senatus daretur. 

The following is a clear example of the restrictive use of the positive 
clause of willed result: 

Cic. Tusc. i. 45. 108: Id curent vivi, sed ita, ut intellegant nihil id ad 

mortuos pertinere. 


1Cf., however, Walden, Harvard Studies, II, 103 ff. 

3 The three examples given by Weise, Lex. Plaut., of ne =nedum do not belong here. 
Stols and Schmals, Lat. Gram., p. 559, note, gives a number of Lucretian examples of 
nedum clauses. 

8 In Cic. pro Scauro iv. δ, Qui tamen tpst mortem ita laudant, ut fugere vitan vetent, 
Bennett (Trane. Amer. Phil. Asen., XX XI, 228) fails to see that no volitive force is 
present and so classes the example as one variety of his stipulative clauses, all of which, 
according to him, have the volitive subjunctive. 

4Cf. Draeger, Hist. Gr., II, 630, and Methner, Neue Jahrbticher far Padagogik 
(1909), p. 192. 
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In the case of a clause of “actual” result used to characterize 
the action or state of the antecedent clause, if the action of the 
result clause lies in the future, the manner ascribed to the antecedent 
action may be seen to be one stipulated. We have in Plautus at 
least two examples of negative non-volitive stipulative clauses: 


Bacch. 1184: Quem quidem ego ut non excruciem, alterum tantum auri 
non meream. 


Persa 786 is undoubtedly similar, though the principal clause is not 
expressed.. In Men. 216 and Stich. 24 we have similar stipulative 
clauses, and the subjunctive without much doubt has the same modal 
meaning. The ne clause of willed result indicating the manner stipu- 
lated is to be seen in the following. 

Bacch. 224: Veniat quando volt atque ita ne mihi sit mora. 

This clause Bennett classes as stipulative and Sonnenschein (Unity, 
p. 36) as consecutive. There is the same difference of opinion regard- 
ing Merc. 960 (with ut ne). Both are right. The translation might 
be, “‘so that there shall be no delay,” “without delay,” or “with the 
understanding that there shall be no delay.” 

Haut. 783: Ita tu istaec tua misceto, ne me admisceas. 

“Mix up your mixings so you mix me not withal.’”’ (Gildersleeve- 
Lodge, Latin Grammar, ὃ 552, 3). As an example of the correspond- 
ing positive clause may be given the following: 

Epid. 469: Tuas possidebit mulier faxo ferias, 

Atque ita profecto, ut eam ex hoc exonere agro. 

That the stipulative clauses are result clauses with a special 
function is indicated by the use of the Greek Govre-infinitive phrase in 
such a sentence as the following: Thuc. iii. 28, Ποιοῦνται ὁμολογίαν 
πρὸς Πάχητα, ὥστε ᾿Αθηναίοις ἐξεῖναι βουλεῦσαι περὶ τῶν Μυτιληναίων. 
Other examples will be found in Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 587, 2. 

From this study it appears that those ne clauses (and the corre- 
sponding τ clauses) which were not primarily substantive clauses 
originated as clauses of willed result, that to the consecutive relational 
meaning other relational meanings were added very much as in the 
case of the clause of “actual” result, and that therefore the several 
ne clauses, as the purpose clause and the stipulative, ‘did not origi- 
nate separately from a parataxis but rather are to be thought of as 
phases of the clause of willed result. 


Tum UNrversiTy or ARIZONA 


BOTKOAIKON 
By Samusz E. Bassetr 


The Byzantine treatises on metric recognize seven διαφοραί of 
the heroic verse:! κατενόκλιον, περιοδικόν, Σαπφικόν, βουκολικόν, 
ὑπόρρυθμον, τέλειον and πολιτικόν. Of these, the fourth and fifth, 
βουκολικόν and ὑπόρρυθμον, concern the relation between word-ends 
and feet: [βουκολικὸν δὲ τὸ μετὰ τρεῖς πόδας ἀπαρτίζον εἰς μέρος 
λόγου, οἷον - 


(Κ 475) ἐξ ἐπιδιφριάδος πυμάτης ἱμᾶσι δέδεντο, 
ὑπόρρυθμον δέ ἐστι τὸ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον πόδα ἀπαρτίζον els μέρος λόγου, οἷον 
(A 214) ὕβριος εἵνεκα τῆσδε, σὺ δ᾽ ἴσχεο, πείθεο δ᾽ ἡμῖν. 


The term ὑπόρρυθμον is clear, for a verse in which there is no conflict 
between the words of the poet and the metrical feet is felt to be less 
“rhythmical.” But βουκολικόν is puzzling. In the verse which is 
cited as an illustration (K 475) in all but two of the treatises, a 
word does not end after the third foot, and no reason has been 
suggested for calling a verse which contains this “forbidden caesura’’ 
bucolic. 

In Philologus, XLVII (1889), 4 f., W. Hoerschelmann published 
for the first time a treatise on the διαφοραί in which the definition 
of βουκολικόν conforms with the example: Parisinus 2676 fol. 9, 
βουκολικὸν τὸ μὴ ἐν τῷ μετρεῖσθαι λῇγον els μέρος λόγου. With this 


1“ ἩἨ6]145 Mon.” in Studemund, Anecd. Var. Graec., I, 178; ‘‘Isaac Mon." in 
Bachmann, Anecd. Graec., II, 183; Ps.-Hephaestion, 5, 18, 29; Jacobsmtthlen, Diss. 
Argent. (1886), pp. 230, 242, 273; Ps.-Plutarch, de metro heroico, chap. i; Schol. B. 
Hephaestion (Gaisford), p. 178; ‘‘Tractatus Harleianus,” Studemund, Ind. Lect. 
Vratislav. hib. (1887-88), pp. 10f.; ‘‘Ps.-Draco,” Hermann (1812), pp. 139 f.; also 
the treatises in Anecd. Chistana, Mangelsdorf, Progr. Karlsruhe (1876), p. 28, and in 
Studemund, Anecd. Var. Graec., I (1886), 190, 245. These treatises together with 
others, in all nearly a soore, were discussed by W. Hoerschelmann in Pahtlologus, 
XLVII (1888-89), 1-12. The same writer in a later article, which was published a 
year earlier, however (Ein Griechisches Lehrbuch der Metrik, Dorpat, 1888), showed 
good reasons for believing that the doctrine of the διαφοραί had been handed down in 
a threefold tradition, the source of which was a popular textbook of early Byzantine 
times. One or two new διαφοραί (i.c., κλιμακωτόν or προβάθμιον, and ἐμπερίβολον) 
were added to the original seven in a few of the latest treatises. 
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definition he compared that of the Parisinus 2676 fol. 7 (βουκολικὸν), 
τὸ μὴ τελείους πόδας ἀπαρτίζον els μέρος λόγου, and argued that the 
βουκολικόν was the opposite of the ὑπόρρυθμον, i.e., that it was a verse 
-in which no word ends with a metrical foot. There are several 
objections to this. In the first place, two treatises, ‘Isaac Mon.,’’ 
loc. ctt., and ‘‘Ps.-Draco,’’ loc. cit., give a correct example of the 
generally accepted definition of βουκολικόν. (A 204) ἀλλ’ & τοι 
ἐρέω τόδε, | καὶ τετελέσθαι ὀίω (with wrong punctuation, which, 
however, emphasizes the division of the verse into two equal 
halves). These two treatises are no later than the two cited 
by Hoerschelmann, for all four mention nine, instead of the nor- 
mal seven, διαφοραί. Again, metrical commentators, especially 
the later ones, are more prone to give the wrong examples than 
wrong definitions; e.g., the verse πολλὰς δ᾽ ἰφθίμους ψυχὰς “Arde προΐ- 
αψεν (A 3) is used to illustrate the feminine caesura in the treatise 
““De Caesuris,’”? Studemund, Anecd. Var. Graec., I, 159, and faulty 
examples of the so-called bucolic dieresis are found in the “‘Tractatus 
Harleianus” and other Byzantine commentaries (e.g., ‘ Ps.-Draco,’’ 
126) as well as in several Latin treatises: Frag. Wolfenbiitel, Gram. 
Lat., VI, 645 f.; Beda, 245f., K., and Audax 333f., K. Further- 
more, the stock example of the verse in which there is conflict between 
the words and the feet throughout the entire verse seems. to have 
been, not K 475—which is the regular example of the Bouxod\.xdy—but 
¢ 39: Eustathius, 740, 2, ob πάνυ μετρικῶς ἔχειν δοκεῖ rots παλαιοῖς, 
of φασιν ὅτι τὸ μέτρον χαίρει μὲν συνδεσμεῖσθαι τοὺς πόδας ἀλλήλοις, 
ὡς κατὰ μηδὲν [μηδέν᾽ 1] els μέρος ἀπκαρτίζειν λόγου, οἷον 


᾿Ιλιόθεν με φέρων ἄνεμος Κικόνεσσι πέλασσεν. 


_ παραιτεῖται δὲ. . .. τὸ κατὰ πόδα τέμνεσθαι, οἷον 
ὕβριος εἵνεκα τῆσδε, σὺ δ᾽ ἴσχεο, πείθεο δ᾽ ἡμῖν (A 214—the 
stock example of the ὑπόρρυθμο»). 


ἔνθα καθ᾽ ἕκαστον πόδα καὶ μέρος λόγου dxaprifera; cf. Ps.-Hephaes- 
tion, 19. Finally, the presence of a word-end at the bucolic dieresis 
in about 75 per cent of the bucolic Idylls of Theocritus seems to 
indicate that in bucolic poetry the conflict between words and feet 
was not avoided, and therefore the use of the term βουκολικόν to 
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describe the verse in which it was avoided seems strange. Hoer- 
schelmann himself recognizes this objection (op. ctt., p. 6): 

Warum man solchen Versen den Namen βουκολικόν gegeben habe wird 

sich schwer ermittlen lassen. Aber wissen wir denn etwa warum Verse, 
die in der Mitte getheilt sind, so heissen sollten? Unser Nichtwissen ist 
in beiden Fallen das gleiche. 
It is the purpose of this paper to show that our ignorance is not 
the same in both cases, but that, on the contrary, there are good 
reasons why a verse in which a word ends with the third foot should 
have been called “bucolic”? by the syllable-counting Byzantine 
grammarians. 

It must be admitted at the outset that the term βουκολικόν 
(bucolicus) was used by the Greek and Latin metricians also to 
describe a verse containing the bucolic dieresis, and also, as Hoer- 
schelmann observes (op. cit., p. 2), that the verse which is divided 
_ into two equal parts by a word-end after the third foot is sometimes 
characterized by another epithet.! These facts are, however, of 
little importance, since a twofold use of the same term, as well as 
of two different terms, to describe the same phenomenon may be 
found elsewhere in ancient metric; they become negligible when we 
weigh against them the positive evidence that a verse with the 
forbidden caesura was called “bucolic.” 

This evidence is obtained from two sources, the ancient metricians 
and the bucolic Idylls of Theocritus. Mar. Vict., 71, 32, K., states 
the doctrine of the forbidden caesura as follows: adaeque observatur 
ne tertius pes verbum finiat versumque a se diducat, ut est 

(Verg. Georg. iii. 6) cui non dictus Hylas puer | et Latonia Delos. 


Terentianus Maurus, to whom Mar. Vict. is indebted for much of 
his doctrine, remarks (2728 ff.) that a dactylic hexameter of this 


1 ἡμίεπες, Dion. Thrax, Suppl. III ere cited by Hoerschelmann. We may 
compare hemitepes . Priscian, Gram. Lat., III, 460, 15, where Engelbrecht (Serta 
Harteliana 11896], pp. 293 f., reads ‘‘hemipes,”’ and by inserting terttus makes Priscian 
refer to the triemimeral caesura. No ancient writer; with the exception of Ausonius 
(introduction to the Cento Nuptialis, diffinduntur autem per caesuras omnes, quas 
recipit versus heroicus .... aut post dactylum atque semipedem), mentions the 
triemimeral. The passage which Engelbrecht cites from Hermogenes (II, 409 
Spengel =394, Rabe) does not concern caesura, but rather a pause in the thought. 

Ps.-Hephaestion, 27 (p. 259, Jacobsmihlen), recognized the forbidden caesura, 
as we have seen. Elsewhere (p. 249, Jacobsmihlen) he calls this division of the verse 
κατὰ περίοδον. 
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kind is called “‘priapean.” The priapean hexameter is mentioned 
by Marius Plotius, 510, 12 ff., K., who gives as one of his examples 
the verse from the Georgics, just cited, and adds one from Homer, 
(I. 529) κουρῆτές τ᾽ ἐμάχοντο καὶ | Αἰτωλοὶ μενεχάρμαι. 
Atilius Fortunatianus, 291, 24, K., follows Plotius, citing the same 
examples, and gives this new information: est alius priapeus qui et 
bucolicus vocatur, ut 
(Cat. Frag. 2) Hunc lucum tibi dedico consecroque, Priape. 


hic quoque octava syllaba partem orationis finit [as in the case of 
the priapean hexameter]. Of course this verse cannot be made to 
read as a hexameter, but the passage is important as showing that 
the priapean verse was called ‘“‘bucolic,’’ and that it resembled the 
priapean hexameter in having a word end with the eighth syllable. 
In fact, the metricians who upheld the derivation-theory actually 
maintained that the priapean verse was derived from a dactylic 
hexameter of the form ...0..-0 ~~~ v--..! That this pria- 
pean hexameter, as well as the recognized priapean verse, was called 
‘“‘bucolic,” is implied in the treatise de hexametro versu heroico of a 
certain Victorinus, who is to be distinguished both from Marius 
Vict. and from Maximus Vict., and whose catechetical method 
reminds us of Priscian. The passage is as follows (Gram. Lat., 
VI, 214, 23; cf. VII, 340, 6): 

Quot sunt species in caesura hexametri versus? Quattuor. Quae sunt? 
Coniunctus districtus mixtus divisus. .... Quid divisus? Qui in priapio 
deprehenditur metro. Quod est metrum priapium? Cum in hexametro 
versu primi tres pedes concatenati inter se a reliquis tribus sequentibus 
divisi separatique sunt, ut puta veluti in bucolicis 

(Verg. Eel. i. 63) aut ‘Ararim Parthus bibet | aut Germania Tigris 
et (Verg. Ecl. vi. 66) utque viro Phoebi chorus | adsurrexerit omnis 
et (Verg. Ecl. iii. 33) est mihi namque domi pater, | est iniusta noverca. 
Unde dictum priapium? Quod pleraque huius modi in honorem Priapi ita 
conscripta sint, propter quod multi volunt hoc genus compositionis bucolico 
carmint magis convenire. 

From these passages it is clear that a hexameter containing the 
forbidden caesura which is formed by a word-end.in the middle of 
the verse was thought to be appropriate to bucolic poetry. If this 
doctrine was based on the facts, we ought to find some evidence of 


1 Atil. Fort., loc. cit.; Mar. Plotius, loc. cit., and 515, 11 ff., K. Mar. Vict., 
151, 1 ff., K. 
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these facts in the bucolic Idylls of Theocritus, for all the writers that 
have been cited show evidence of having followed Greek tradition. 
A comparison of the bucolic Jdylls with the epic Idylls and with 
representative books of Homer to test the frequency with which a 
word-end is found in the middle of the verse gives results that are 
rather striking. In the bucolic Idylls a word ends with the third 
foot in 333 verses, or 38 per cent; in the epic Jdylls, 178 verses, or 
17 per cent; in A, 126 verses, or 21 per cent; in X, 115 verses, or 
22 per cent; in a, 102 verses, or 22 per cent; in +, 113 verses, or 20 
per cent; and in the four books of Homer which have been examined, 
456 verses, or 21 per cent.!_ That is to say, Theocritus ends a word 
with the third foot more than twice as frequently in the bucolic 
Idylls as in the epic Idylls, and not far from twice as frequently as 
in more than two thousand typical verses of Homer. That this 
might justify the ancient grammarians in using the term “bucolic”’ 
to describe a hexameter in which a word ends with the third foot 
may be seen from the following analogy: Kunst (Rossbach-Westphal, 
Theorie der Musischen Kinste, III, 2, 854) has shown that the dis- 
crepancy between Theocritus and Homer in the use of a word-end 
at the so-called bucolic dieresis is not great. A word ends with 
the fourth foot in the bucolic Idylls of Theocritus in 74 per cent of the 
verses; in the epic Idylls, 49.5 per cent; in Homer, 60.12 per cent. 
Therefore—to continue the inference from numerical relations—if 
the use of a word-end after the fourth foot about one-fourth more 
frequently in the bucolic Jdylls than in Homer justified the ancients 
in calling the rou} at this point in the verse βουκολική, a fortiort the 
verse in which a word ends with the third foot about four-fifths 
more frequently in the bucolic Jdylls than in the Homeric poems 
might justly be termed βουκολικόν. 

Whether the grammarians adopted the term because they had 
observed the frequency of word-ends at the middle of the verse in 
bucolic poetry or for some other reason, is open to question. There 
igs some reason to believe that while caesura in the earliest formu- 
lation of the doctrine was merely a matter of word-ends, the pause 
in sense which is often found at caesura was first noticed at the 
bucolic rox}. If so, we should expect that Theocritus would use a 


1 Verses in which an enclitic immediately follows a word-end in the middle of 
the verse have not been counted. 
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pause in sense at the end of the third foot if the grammarians based 
their use of the term βουκολικόν upon the observed facts with regard 
to his versification. The evidence is somewhat disappointing. In 
Greek bucolic poetry punctuation, according to the most prevalent 
modern system, is not found immediately after the third foot 
(Kunst, de Theocriti versu heroico [1886], p. 60).! This is natural, for 
Theocritus regularly makes a pause in the thought either within the 
third foot or at the bucolic caesura. It may be remarked, however, 
that in the bucolic Jdylls he often places a vocative, which the 
ancients set off by commas, immediately after the end of the third 
foot: 
λῆις ποτὶ rav Νυμφᾶν, λῆις, | αἰπόλε, ride καθίξας (i. 12), 
also i. 62, 78; ili. 4; v. 12, 68, 137, and especially viii. 51: 
ἐν τήνωι yap τῆνος, ἴθ᾽ | “ὦ cade’ καὶ λέγε ‘Midwv.’ 

That this evidence is very slight must be admitted. It is therefore 
quite as probable that the use of the term βουκολικόν was due to 
the recognized influence of the priapean verse upon the versification 
of the bucolic poets. 

Our evidence on this point is brief but convincing. We have 
seen that a certain type of priapean verse, i.e., 

(Cat. Frag. 2) hunc lucum tibi dedico consecroque, Priape, 
was called “bucolic,” and we notice that there is a slight pause in 
the sense at the end of the first colon (hunc lucum tibi dedico). Now 
in the Argument 111 prefixed to Theoc. Jd. (=Bergk, Carm. Pop., 42) 
we find the following statement: τοὺς δὲ νενικημένους (βουκόλους) εἰς 
Tas περιοικίδας χωρεῖν, ἀγείροντας ἑαυτοῖς τὰς τροφάς" διδόναι δὲ καὶ 
ἄλλα τινὰ παιδιᾶς καὶ γέλωτος ἐχόμενα, καὶ εὐφημοῦντας ἐπιλέγειν, 
δέξαι τὰν ἀγαθὰν τύχαν, δέξαι τὰν ὑγίειαν, ; 
dy φέρομεν παρὰ Tas θεοῦ, ἂν ἐκαλέσατο τήνα. 


Here we have two examples of the Greek pastoral priapean verse 
in both of which there is a pause in sense after the first colon. 
Fritsche in his introduction to the Jdylls of Theocritus (p. 11) 
remarks: 


Wer den letsten jener zwei Verse zum erstenmal sieht, wird ohne 
Anstand ihn lesen als ware ein Hexameter: 


ἂν φέρομεν παρὰ ras θεοῦ, ἂν ἐκαλέσατο τήνα. 


1 That is, in the genuine poems; in [Theoc.] XIX, 7, there is a full stop, in 
[Theoc.] XXI, 15, a comma. 
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Aus dieser Andeutung mége geschlossen werden, wie eng der Hexameter 
Theocrits sich an die vorhandene Verse des Volkslieds anschloss [i.e., in the 
use of anaphora, etc.]. 


Fritsche did not show the influence of this popular priapean verse 
upon the way in which Theocritus places the ends of words with 
reference to the metrical feet in his bucolic Idylls. In view of the 
present discussion it may be worth while to suggest that if we 
possessed more of the Sicilian folk-songs we should probably find 
that they had a decided influence upon the versification of the 
bucolic Idylls in so far as concerns the conflict between the words 
and the metrical feet. Even as it is, we may conclude from the 
evidence which has been submitted in this paper, that the Byzan- 
tine definition of βουκολικόν reveals a subtle difference in versifi- 
cation between the bucolic and the heroic hexameter, and that 
there is some reason for believing that this difference was due in 
some measure to the influence of the songs of the Sicilian shepherds.! 
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11t is idle to query why the wrong example of the βουκολικόν is regularly given 
by the Bysantine grammefrians, but it is worth while noticing that the verse which in 
the Iitad immediately precedes the one which they use as an illustration contains 
a word-end in the middle: 

(K 474) Ῥῆσος δ᾽ ἐν μέσῳ εὗδε, rap’ | αὐτῷ δ᾽ ὠκέες ἵχποι. 
The eye of the author of the definition may have wandered in the copying. 

The foregoing explanation of the βουκολικόν also accounts for several faulty 
examples of the bucolic caesura which are given by the late grammarians, ¢.g., 
Studemund, Anecd. Var. Graec., I, 159, ‘‘Tractatus Harleianus,”’ and ‘‘ Ps.-Draco.” 

(T 308) Ζεὺς μέν που τό γε olde καὶ ἀθάνατοι θεοὶ ἄλλοι, 
for while this verse contains no bucolio caesura, it is an excellent illustration of the 
βουκολικόν. The same confusion of βουκολικόν (Eros) with βουκολικὴ (τομή) is found in 
& much-discussed passage in the Wolfenbittel fragment (Gram. Lat., VI, 645, 25): 
Caesurae versuum sunt quattuor, id est penthemimeres, hephthemimeres, tritos tro- 
chaeos, tefarte bucoltkon (i.e., according to most commentators, either a corruption of 
bucolice, or else = βουκολικῶν [ποιητῶν]; this is extremely unusual, if not unparalleled) 
. ... tetarte bucolikon fit, cum in quarta regione pars orationis cum fine sensu 
dactylo terminatur, his exemplis, 
(Verg. Aen. iv. 13) degeneres animos timor arguit, heu quibus ille, 
(Verg. Aen. i. 664) nate, meae vires, mea magna potentia solus. 

The latter verse has troubled the commentators. Stra&hler (de cacsuris versus Homerici, 
Breslau [1889], p. 42) cannot understand what this verse is meant to illustrate, and 
Heusinger (cited by Keil in the critical note on the passage) suggests that the two 
verses illustrate the bucolic and penthemimeral caesurae respectively, and that the 
examples of the other two caesurae have been lost. This explanation is at best a 
pte aller, and is quite unnecessary. It is much better to assume that the anonymous 
writer has given good examples of the bucolio caesura and of the “bucolic” verse, 
because he did not understand fully the meaning of βουκολικόν, but copied the second 
verse from a definition of this term. 


THE SYCOPHANT-PARASITE 
By J. O. Lorsera 


The writer has already made a detailed study of the important 
réle of the συκοφάνται in Athens.!. The material for this study was 
drawn almost entirely from Aristophanes and the orators, and no 
effort was made to carry it beyond the period of Demosthenes. It is 
the purpose of the present article to note what light later writers, 
especially those of the New Comedy and Plautys and Terence,’ throw 
on the subject. The value of such an extension of the study will be 
evident. These writers offer us the opportunity of looking at 
Athenian institutions from a different angle. The subject-matter 
of a comedy of manners of necessity furnishes some details not else- 
where found. They also give us a picture of an Athens different 
in many respects from the Athens of Pericles or even of the days of 
Demosthenes. Before proceeding to a discussion of what they con- 
tribute to this study it will be well to give a brief summary of the 
activities of the συκοφάνται in the earlier period. Wealthy and non- 
litigious Athenians were rather at the mercy of these shrewd legal 
tricksters.2 Payment of blackmail was a safer method of answering 
their threats of litigation than appearance in court; the popular 
courts were not disposed to favor a rich man, and therein lay the 
strength of the sycophant.‘ Familiarity with the courts rendered 
them formidable as witnesses’ and advocates (συνήγοροι). δ As 
informers (unvvrat) they terrified guilty and innocent.’ Through 
club organizations, permanent® or temporary,’ they strengthened 

1 Sycophancy in Athens, University of Chicago dissertation, 1917. 

2 The use of the Roman writers as proper sources for this information can hardly 
be questioned. It has received the firm support of such a careful scholar as Philippe 
Legrand, Daos, p. 3 and chap. ii. Cf. also Lallier, ‘‘Le Proces de Phormion,”’ in the 
Annuaire de I’ Association des Ktudes Grecques, XII (1878), 49 ff. 

8 See Sycophancy in Athens, pp. 32 ff., for details and references. 

4 Tbid., p. 15. δ Tbid., p. 54. 6 Ibid., p. 53. 

7 Notably the hireling Dioclides And. i. 37. 

8 The best known are the club of Menicles and Mnesicles (Dem. 39 and 40) and 
that of Melas (Ieacus 5). For full discussion and references see Sycophancy tn Athens, 
pp. 59 ff.; Calhoun, Athenian Clubs in Politics and Litigation, pp. 80 et passim. 

9 Of this the cabal against Andocides is a good example (And. i. 121; Sycophancy 
tn Athens, p. 67). 
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their power and insured the success of their machinations. Acting 
alone or in groups they frequently served as the hired agents of 
others. In this capacity they were effective in bringing suits against 
personal or political enemies; in introducing laws and decrees; in 
acting as witnesses or advocates; in bribing juries and ecclesiasts.! 
Sycophanta impudens was apparently a stock character in the 
New Comedy.? This in itself is a fairly clear indication that the syc- 
ophant was still an active member of Athenian society. The 
Greek original of the Persa was composed at a time when their 
activities were still excessive. At least the author feels justified in 
making a direct attack upon them through the mouth of one of his 
leading characters.’ Plautus, it is true, calls them not sycophaniae 
but quadrupulatores. However, there can scarcely be any doubt 
that Plautus was merely translating his Greek original in this pas- 
sage and not commenting on a situation that obtained in Rome. 
Leo has shown‘ that the legal process mentioned in this passage is 
really Athenian and that the quadrupulatores are really συκοφάνται. 
The Greek original of this play was probably written before the con- 
quests of Alexander. Such being the case, it is easily understood 
that the sycophants should still be the object of direct attack. 
There is a similar faithfulness to the Greek original in Plautus’ 
treatment of the advocati in the Poenulus. They are typical Athenian 
συνήγοροι (advocat:) and μάρτυρες and belong to the class of hirelings 
that were regarded as sycophants. A glance at the episode will 
make this clear. They are regular men-of-the-courts (comitiales), 
more regular even than the judges (praetor).’ When there is no 
litigation they ‘‘cook it up’’; they are in the habit of persecuting 
rich men.* They show great ingenuity in introducing to the leno 


1 Bee Sycophancy in Athens, pp. 48 f., for discussion and references. It is obviously 
impossible to treat the matter adequately here. 


3 Terence Heaut. Prol. 38; Legrand, op. cit., p. 281. 

.* Plautus Perea 62 ff. 

4 Plautinische Forschungen (2d ed.), pp. 123 ff. For suggestions as to the reason 
for using the term quadrupulaior instead of sycophanta see below, p. 69. 

& Legrand, op. cit., p. 18. 

* Legrand, op. cit., p. 52; Sycophancy tn Athens, pp. 53 ff. 

7 Plautus Poenulus 584 f. 

8 Thid. 517. 
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the fake-foreigner who is to prove his undoing;! information that 
they happen to have can easily be purchased.? They render assist- 
ance to Agorastocles in getting his slave out of the house of the leno 
and make themselves generally useful.* It is quite clear that they 
were usually paid for their services and expected to receive pay on 
this occasion.‘ 

One of Terence’s characters fears to lay claim to the estate of a 
deceased relative lest he be branded sycophanta.5 

We are not dependent upon the Latin versions of the Greek 
comedies for information about the continued prevalence of the 
sycophant. In Menander’s Georgos a man bewails the disadvantage 
under which a poor man labors (in the courts, apparently); no matter 
how just his case may be, it is impossible to convince people that his 
whole purpose is not personal gain; συκοφάντης is the name given to 
& man with a threadbare suit, regardless of the justice of his 6886. 
Another of Menander’s characters moralizes on the unfairness of this 
life; decency and honesty go unrewarded and rascality has the upper 
hand: “Best of all fares the κόλαξ and second best the συκοφάντης." Ἷ 
So also in a fragment of Philippides we are told that the most violent 
sycophant will become as gentle as a lamb if you hand him a mina or 
two. Theopompus in his Philippica® reports with apparent serious- 
ness the founding of a City of Rascals,!° by Philip, for sycophants, 
false witnesses, and advocates. Elsewhere"! he states that Athens 
was full of flatterers, sailors, pickpockets, false witnesses, and syco- 
phants. It is uncertain, perhaps, to what period of Athenian history 
he is here referring, but it is not unfair to assume that it ues with 
the latter part of the fourth century B.c.¥ 

Democracy was the soil in which sycophancy flourished. There- 
fore with the decline of democratic institutions which followed Philip 


1 Τοϊά. 650 ff. 3 Ibid. 770 ff. 8 Ibid. 785. 4 Ibid. 807-10. 
§ Andria 815. 

6 Frag. 1 (reference is to Koerte, Editio Mator). 

7 Frag. 223. 8 Frag. 29. 


* Frag. 107. It is not begging the question to assume that the majority of the 
inhabitants of such a city would hail from Athens. Where else in Greece did they 
flourish with such success ? 

19 Tlornpémwokks. 11 Frag. 267. 

18 Bee Legrand, op. cit., p. 281. 
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and Alexander there came naturally limitations in the sycophants’ 
sphere of activity. There still existed numerous opportunities for 
false accusation, professional advocacy, false witness, and blackmail, 
but it is doubtful if sycophants could rise to such positions of impor- 
tance as some had held in the older Athens.! Opportunities to sell 
their services to revolutionary parties,? to use their talents in attacks 
on men in high political office,* or to engage in activities of public 
nature would be few. It was rather the day of the petty sycophant, 
the εὐτελής, to borrow Crito’s term.* Between this type and those 
who hunted bigger game there is obviously no essential difference. 
It is in fact not unlikely that often the more prominent were also 
εὐτελεῖς. However, the New Comedy offers more information about 
the cheap hireling, whose chief occupation was to act as the ready 
agent for others, and less about those who engaged in litigation on 
their own initiative or even those who practiced blackmail. As has 
been suggested above, Athenians who wished to avoid the incon- 
venience or notoriety connected with any transaction found the 
sycophant a convenient agent. Often the business to be performed 
involved connection with the courts. For other affairs, however, no 
matter how trivial, the versatile petty sycophant was equally avail- 
able. Indications are not lacking in the orators of such use of the 
sycophants. Remarkably versatile agents are Pythodorus,® an 
‘assistant of Pasion, Stephanus,‘ who was the efficient helper of 
Phormio, and Aristophon.? The latter belonged to a group of 
μοχθηρῶν ἀνθρώπων who hung around the Piraeus looking for 
employment of this sort. 

Real life in Athens and the life depicted in the New Comedy 
may not exactly correspond. There are undoubtedly exaggerations. 
We meet certain episodes, incidents, and characters more often than 
we should in real life. In the main, however, there is'no violence 

1 See the careers of Theocrines (Dem. 58) and Aristogiton (Dem. 25; 26) in Syco- 
phancy in Athens, pp. 78 ff. 

2 See the career of Agoratus (Lysias 13) in Sycophancy in Athens, pp. 72 ff. 

8 Both Aristogiton and Theocrines boasted of doing this. 

4 Plato Crito 45 A. 

5 Isoc. 17. 4 εἰ passim. 

4 Dem. 45, 57-58, 64. 

7 Dem. 82, 10-12 εἰ passim. 
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done to realism,! and it is safe to regard the behavior of the people 
in the comedies as a fair sample of what really went on in Athens. 
Apparently trickery of a more or less harmless nature played a 
large part in the life of the average Athenian family. The senex 
credulus, the leno, and the miles gloriosus were the natural targets of 
deception. Often clever and resourceful slaves invented the schemes 
and carried them out, as in the Andria, with no other considerable 
assistance. At other times, however, assistants were required. 
When necessary they were hired. This was especially true when some- 
one was desired to represent the ‘‘stranger from abroad.” The 
best instance of this is found in the Trinummus. It may be well to 
note the plot in some detail. Megaronides and Callicles, two elderly 
Athenians, decide to use a little harmless deception upon young Les- 
bonicus, the son of their old friend, Charmides. The latter’s property 
during his absence from Athens has been practically ruined through 
the recklessness of his son, Lesbonicus. This Lesbonicus has a sister 
who is sought in marriage by Lysiteles. The brother, her patronus 
in the absence of the father, has no objection to the match, but.his 
pride forces him to withhold his consent to the wedding unless 
Lysiteles will accept as dowry the only remaining piece of land that 
belongs to Charmides. The prospective bridegroom refuses to do 
this. At this juncture Megaronides and Callicles, who know of a 
buried treasure in the house of Charmides, hit upon a plan to bring 
about the marriage. They propose to hire a sycophant? to pose as a 
messenger from Lesbonicus’ father. He is to bring letters to Les- 
bonicus and to Callicles.* In the former’s letter is to be a statement 
that the messenger brings a bag of gold from Charmides to Callicles 
to be used as a marriage portion for the daughter. Their plan is, of 
course, to dig up some of the treasure and give that as the dowry. 
As their agent they choose aliquem mendaciloquem . . . . falsidicum, 
confidenter® .... sycophantam .... deforo® The timely arrival 


1 Legrand, op. cit., pp. 264 ff., especially p. 287. 

3 Plaut. Trin. 768 ff., 815. 

8 ΤΆ is noteworthy that they did not intrust the money to the syoophant to give 
to Lesbonicus. The character of neither was suited to such a scheme. 

4 Plaut. Trin. 769. 5 Ibid. 770. 


4 Ibid. 815. This reminds us of the implication of litigation that was involved in 
the term ἀγοραῖος. Cf. also ἐξ ἀγορᾶς Arist. Knights 180. 
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of Charmides just as the sycophant is trying to deliver his letter to 
Lesbonicus supplies us with one of the best dialogues in all Latin 
comedy.! A large part of its excellence is due to the wit and clever 
sparring of the sycophant, and this in turn indicates clearly the suita- 
bility of the sycophant for his job. It is quite obvious that any 
clever person unknown to Lesbonicus could have played the part 
of this messenger from foreign parts and that it was not imperative 
that a professional hireling be found. But the reason for his being 
used is that there were so many triflers* loitering about the agora 
looking for such employment that it was easier to pay a small* sum 
to one of them than to hunt up some unknown non-professional per- 
son to play the part. 

The plot of the Pseudolus also calls for someone, to masquerade 
as a foreigner. The intention seems to be to hire a sycophant.*‘ 
This, however, is rendered unnecessary in this instance. One of the 
characters offers the services of a newly acquired slave, who is un- 
known to the leno and who therefore runs slight risk of discovery.® 
He also fortunately possesses the same qualifications® for the part 
that the professional hireling of the Trinummus does.’ 

It would, of course, be absurd to assume that the comedies supply 
statistical material about the number of sycophants or their activities. 
Both their presence and their behavior in the plays are matters of 
convention. But the readiness to call any unknown person who is 
suspected of playing a part sycophania is a clear indication of the 
extent to which men were hired to perpetrate tricks of this sort. 
One of the best instances of this is found in the Pseudolus. Simia, 
the “‘slave-sycophant’’® mentioned above, was 80 successful in passing 


1Plaut. Trin. 843 ff. 3 nugator, ibid., 1138. 

8 He himself admits that his pay is small: subigor trium nummum (848). Cf. 
Crito’s εὐτελεῖς. 

4Plaut. Peeud. 724. δ Ibid. 729-30. 

δ Ibid. 725, 729, 739-41, 1017 ff. 

7 Similarly in the Perea and in the Poenulus the masqueraders are slaves. In the 
former this is practicable because the leno who is to be tricked is a recent arrival in 
Athens. In the latter a vilicus who is in town for tho day is naturally employed. In 
both of these cases sycophantia is the term applied to the trick: Persa 325; Poenulue 
426. 

8 Argumentum ii. 14, sycophania cacula. The exact reading is uncertain. Ho is 
also called sycophania in the scene heading. 
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himself off as Harpax,! the messenger from ‘‘the captain,” that when 
the real Harpax arrived he was welcomed by the leno as an imposter 
made up to play the part,? called an out-and-out sycophant,® and 
told that men of that profession would find business dull there that 
day.‘ 

Not only did sycophanta come to be the regular word for swindler 
and imposter,® but a similar change took place in the use of kindred 
words. Sycophantia was often merely a synonym for trickery,® 
deception, and “bluff,” and was interchangeable with fallacia, doli, 
or nugae.’ This change of meaning is not limited to the Latin 
words. συκοφαντεῖν is used by Menander® just as sycophantart is by 
Plautus.® Outside of comedy we find the term used with force of 

‘perverting facts,’?° misrepresenting a matter," and even for a 
“logical fallacy.”"* This is not far removed from the loose use of 
συκοφαντεῖν by litigants in the orators to imply that their opponents 
are attacking on slight provocation. A dialogue in the Samia offers 
an excellent opportunity for the study of this use of the word: 


De. σὺ δ' ex’ ἐλευδέραν yuvaixa NayBavers Baxrhprov 
καὶ διώκεις; Nt. συκοφαντεῖς... 


Will you take a stick to a free woman and run her off ἢ 
Youre a liar! 


Here συκοφαντεῖς approaches the somewhat technical ‘‘That’s 
blackmail!”’ but there is no suggestion of litigation.“ 


1 Plautus Peeud. 963 ff. 3 Ibid. 1184 ff. 8 Ibid. 1200. 


4 Ibid. 1197. A similar comic effect is obtained in Trinummus 972 when the syoo- 
phant calls Charmides a trickster because he insiste that ho is Charmides. 


δ Plautus Amph. 506 gives a striking use of the term. There it applied to Zeus 
playing a part. Cf. Plautus Menaech. 260, 283, 1087; Poen. 10382; Pseud. 1204. 


®Plautus Asin. 71; Aul. 649; Bacch. 764, 806; Capt. 521; Miles 767; Pere. 325; 
Poen. 425, 654; Peeud. 527, 572. 

7 Plautus Pseud. 485, 672, 1204; Trin. 856, 972. 

® Epitrepontes 1; Periceiromene 178 (references are to Koerte, Editio Mator). 

® Trim. 787, 958. 10 Dem. 19, 98. 11 Dem. 23, 61. 


1 Aristotle Rhetoric II. 24.10. Aecschines (2. vey nee er aoe ee gees 
had come to be applied to all scoundrels. 


12 Menander Samia 232. 
ἍΜ It is quite obvious that there is a conscious punning use of legal vocabulary in 
oe « « συκοφαντεῖς. 
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The most easily employed agent that a family of wealth could 
find was naturally the parasite. Men of this profession admitted 
that they were available for any service.1 The parasite Artotrogus 
is sent by Pyrgopolynices to conduct the latrones that he had collected 
to Seleucus.? The wife of Epigonus sends the family dependent 
(parasite) Gelasimus to the harbor for news of her husband.® The 
parasite in the Asinaria is his master’s clerk.* Curculio is a very 
efficient agent for Phaedromus. He goes on a mission to borrow 
money for his rez.5 To further the latter’s interests® he steals an 
important seal ring,’ connives at a forgery,’ and is ready to serve as 
witness in a “shady” affair.° His master unquestionably has, in the 
words. of the Choregus, acquired nugatorem lepidum ... . halo- 
phantam an sycophantam.” This identification of the parasite with 
the sycophant was but natural. The only essential difference was 
in the remuneration they received. This very difference rendered 
the parasite a much more “comic” character than the sycophant. 
An edazx parasitus would provoke more laughter on the stage than 
sycophanta impudens. And since they were practically alike in 
methods, availability, and general character," and since the parasite 
was an established convention in the New Comedy,” a playwright 
could easily motivate his presence in a comedy by letting him serve 
as Jack-of-all-trades. This confusion in everyday life between 
sycophanta and parasitus naturally affected the semitechnical force 


1 Vid. Legrand, op. cit., pp. 94-95 with references. 

*?Plautus Miles 948. It matters little that this may not be at all the mission on 
which he had been sent. For the present purpose it is enough to observe that he was 
the natural one to send on a mission. 

_* Plautus Stichus 150. In this instance it may well be that the only reason for 
sending the parasite was to get him on the stage (see Prescott, ‘The Interpretation of 
Roman Comedy,” Class. Phil., XI, 186-37). The audience was apparently accus- 
tomed to a parasite’s being sent on errands. 

‘Plautus Asinaria 746 ff. 

5 Plautus Curc. 67. 8 Ibid. 329 ff. "Ibid. 360. * Ibid. 365. 3 Ibid. 62. 

16 Ibid. 462f. There is remarkable similarity in all this between Curoculio’s 
methods and activities and those of the sycophant-agents, Stephanus (Dem. 45, 57-58), 
Pythodorus (Isoo. 17. 4, 23, 88-34). 

11 Terence Heaut. Prol. 38. 

12 Cf. Leo, op. cit., p. 125, “der Sycophant und Parastt aber sind gerade in der 
Komébdie Charaktere derselbon Sphare, oft in einer Person vereinigt.” 

1 See Legrand, op. cit., pp. 202 f., with references cited. 
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of the former term. It was inevitable that a cheap hireling should 
become a flatterer.! Omnia assentart? is no more characteristic of 
a Gnatho who is known by the title of kolax* than of a Curculio 
who may be called a sycophant.* This situation probably explains 
why Plautus (Pers. 62 ff.) used quadrupulator and quadrupulars 
instead of sycophania and sycophantari. A parasite is speaking. 
Sycophanta and parasttus so often had the same connotation that 
there would have been slight point in his insisting that he did not 
wish to be sycophanta. His intention is to make it perfectly clear 
that he does not care to copy those of his profession who engage in 
litigation and blackmail (cf. Leo, op. c#t., Ὁ. 125). It might be added 
that the force of sycophanta suggested, as has been shown, swindler 
rather than pettifogger. 

Many individuals called acauites by a playwright would doubt- 
less be known as sycophants in real life. Phormio is really an excel- 
lent example of an expert sycophant of the old school, bonorum 
extortor, legum contortor.6 He would surely have been so called by 
Aristophanes, and the commentary of Donatus does give him this 
name on several occasions.® Any man 80 expert in litigation and such 
8. source of concern to the wealthy would have been a welcome mem- 
ber of the club of sycophants headed by Menecles and Mnesicles.’ 
Terence, however, calls him a parasite in spite of the fact that, barring 
8 few mild passages,* there is little to justify the term, if he is to be 

1 Efforts have been made to classify parasites. Giese, De parasitt persona capita 
selecta (Berlin, 1908), p. 22, distinguishes three kinds: those antiqutoris generis, the 
hungry, dirty sort; the assentator who attends a miles glorioeus; those similes servis illis 
callidissimis comoediae novae. ΟἿ. also Ribbeck, Kolax (Abhandlungen der k. sachsi- 
schen Ges. der Wiss., IX [1884], 27). There may be varying degrees of servility dis- 
cernible, but there is nothing that prevents one type from merging in another. If 
it were possible to draw a hard-and-fast distinction, it would be convenient to say that 


those that Giese puts in his third class were really the sycophant-parasites whom we 
have been describing. 

5 Terence Eun. 253. ἃ Plautus Cure. 463. 

ὃ Terence Eun. Prol. 30. - § Terence Phormio 374. 

4 Donatus on Phormio 279, 319, 352. Modern commentators frequently recognize 
the sycophantic characteristics in Phormio even when they continue to refer to him as a 
perasite: Legrand, op. cif., p. 98; Dsiatsko-Hauler, p. 70, n. 1, ‘‘Halb Parastt, halb 
Sycophant’’; Fredershausen, De ture Plautino οἱ Terentiano 70; Leo, op. cit., ἡ. 125, 
“der Sycophant und Parastt aber sind gerade in der Komédie Charaktere derselben Sphare, 
oft in einer Person verewmigt, wie sor allem Phormio seigt.”” 

7 Dem. 39 and 40; Sycophancy in Athens, pp. 60 ff. 

®& Terence Phormio 335, alere nolunt hominem edacem; 837 ff.; 1052, me ad conam 
soca. 
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considered a typical hungry parasite. There is even a tradition 
that Terence gave enthusiastic approval when his magister gregis, 
in acting the part of Phormio, represented him as a fawning κόλαξ, 
and that the author said that such was his idea of the part.! So 
strong was the demand for that type of character on the stage.? 
This play furnishes a good opportunity for observing how a 
sycophant, and that, too, one who was too prominent to be called 
εὐτελής, succeeded in becoming attached as parasite to a well-to-do 
family. Phormio was apparently well known about town as a suc- 
cessful pettifogger,* a dread of the wealthy and non-litigious,* and an 
expert in legal trickery.6 Phaedria and Antipho ‘naturally turn to 
him for a solution of their difficulties.© His management, not only 
of the legal side of their affairs, but of all their schemes, of which he 
was the author,’ was successful. He had been unknown to the 
elders of the family previous to his employment by the young men,? 
but he had little difficulty in winning the position of hanger-on. He 
was more acceptable as friend than foe. It was unwise for a family 
with skeletons in its closets to have an outsider, so able and unscrupu- 
lous, familiar with its affairs. The immediate cause of his success 
was & trick that seems to have been a favorite with parasites. He 
brought over to his side the ill-used wife of the sener by informing her 


1 Donatus on Phormio 315. On the occasion referred to the actor was drunk and 
his delineation of the part was partly due to his condition. 

2 From one point of view the New Comedy ridicules the parasite in very much the 
same way that the Old Comedy attacked the syoophant; the parasite in the Perea 
argues for the dignity of his ‘‘profession’’ in the following manner: ‘The old calling 
of my forefathers do I follow and cultivate with great care. For never was there any 
one of my forefathers who did not fill his belly by acting the parasite; father, grand- 
father, great grandfather, great-great grandfather, his grandfather and great grand- 
father, like mice always fed on the victuals of others’’ (52 ff.). 

In Aristophanes’ Birds (1432 ff., 1451 ff.) it is the sycophant who refuses to give 
up his profession. He had it from his father, who got it from his, who in turn got it 
from his; to give it up would be to disgrace his ancestors. 

8 Phormio 327 ff., 122-23. 

4 Ibid. 330 ff., 623, 766 ff. 

δ Toid. 125 ff., 330 ff. 

* Ibid. 122 ff., 560 f. 

7 Ibid. 180 ff., 317, 650 ff. 

8 Cf. the sycophants Menecles and Mnesicles and their activities in Dem. 39; 40. 


9 Ibid. 807, 618, 991. 
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of her husband’s deliction.! This caused a speedy change in the 
attitude of the old men toward him, and the play closes with his 
installation as amicus and parasitus.? 

Roughly speaking, the term sycophant may be applied to an 
agent employed for some particular business, parasite to one who 
serves one or several patrons regularly. To the latter class belongs 
Phormio.* 

A striking parallel to all this, that has apparently been overlooked, 
is found in Xenophon’s Memorabilia. Socrates persuades Crito 
to employ a “watch-dog”’ to keep off the sycophants that beset him.® 
Archedemus is the man chosen. Like Phormio, he is “poor but 
able.’ Although he is not called by the name of sycophant, he is 
clearly one of their kind.’ Crito is in constant fear that he may turn 
upon him, and for that reason does his utmost to keep his good-will.® 
So Chremes finds Phormio a dangerous enemy.® Archedemus 
undertakes to protect Crito’s friends also from legal difficulties,’ 
just as Phormio proves himself the efficient manager of the affairs of 
several members of one family and apparently of several families." 
Phormio felt no hesitation in admitting that the title of parasite 
applied to him.“ Archedemus was twitted about his servility ὡς 
ὑπο Κρίτωνος ὠφελούμενος κολακεύοι αὐτόν, and justified his position 
by maintaining that it was less disgraceful to be friends of the χρηστοί 
than of the πονηροί. 


1 Ibid. 985 ff.; of. Plautus Menaech. 519; of. Asin. 810. 

3 Phormito 1049, 1053, me ad cenam voca. 

ὃ Terence Phormio 122, ‘‘est parasitus quidam Phormio, homo confidens"’ implies 
either that he was a professional hanger-on or else the term means little else than 
adventurer or hireling. 

ἃ Memorabilia ii. 9. δ Ibid. ii. 9. 1-3. 

4 Ibid. ii. 9. 4, ἱκανὸν εἰπεῖν re καὶ πρᾶξαι, πένητα δέ. Cf. Terence Phormio 902, 
hace mea paupertas. Proof of his ability has already been given. 


7 It was his reputation for shrewdness in litigation that got him his position with 
Crito. Cf. also his methods, ii. 9. 5-6. 


8 Ibid. 9. 3-5. 
9 Terence Phormio 980 ff., 900 ff. 11 Terence Phormio 122 οἱ passim. 
19 Xen. Mem. ii. 9. 7-8. 15 Ibid. 335 ff., 345. 


12 Xen. Mem. ii. 9.8. The use of codaxebor is significant. It is in a sense the fore- 
runner of the freer use of κόλαξ and παράσιτος. It is also interesting to notice that a 
part of Archedemus’ salary was produce from Crito’s farm and an occasional invita- 
tion to dinner (sec. 4). Cf. Ter. Phormio 1053, me ad cenam voca. 
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The New Comedy shows us the following things in regard to this 
phase of life in Athens: 

1. The survival of sycophants of the old school, formidable 
experts in litigation, false witness, advocacy, and blackmail, e.g., 
the advocati of the Poenulus, and especially Phormio. 

2. A noticeable change in the meaning of the term συκοφάντης. 
Its technical and litigious connotation is giving way to a new mean- 
ing, “imposter” or “swindler.” 

3. The consequent practical identity of sycophant and parasite. 
A cheap hireling loses independence and keeps his job only by flattery. 
The parasites of whom Curculio is a type are not distinguishable 
from sycophants. 

4. The greater comic possibility in a parasite as compared to a 
sycophant. The only important difference between petty sycophants 
and parasites is the form of remuneration for their services. The 
fondness for a meal is more suitable for comic effect than the willing- 
ness to work even for “‘three pieces of money” (Trinummus). There 
is therefore a tendency to put a parasite rather than a sycophant into 
a.New Comedy. 

5. The tendency to consider a permanent agent a parasite. The 
distinctive parasite qualities are entirely lacking in Phormio. Except 
for an occasional use of the term and a few references to the pleasures 
of a meal and the blessed lot of the parasite, there is nothing about 
Phormio to justify the term. The fact that he is a regular and per- 
manent assistant helps to confuse him with men of that class. 

UNIvEnsITY or TExas 


THE BOOK DIVISIONS OF THUCYDIDES 


By Rosert J. BONNER 


All the extant manuscripts of Thucydides are divided into 
eight books. But both a nine- and a thirteen-book edition are 
mentioned by ancient writers. Diodorus! refers twice to a nine-book 
edition. οὗτος μὲν οὖν ὁ πόλεμος διέμεινεν ἐπὶ ἔτη εἴκοσι ἑπτά, ὁ δὲ 
Θουκυδίδης ἔτη δύο πρὸς τοῖς εἴκοσι γέγραφεν ἐν βίβλοις ὀκτώ, ὡς δέ 
τινες διαιροῦσιν, ἐννέα. Marcellinus* reports that the eight-book 
division was the most common. He mentions a _ thirteen-book 
edition among others. The words ἄλλοι δὲ ἄλλως may very well 
refer to the nine-book edition mentioned by Diodorus. Wilamowitz* 
doubts that there ever was a nine-book division. He imagines that 
there were two editions in which the books were numbered by leéters, 
A to 9 (8) and A to N (13). In transmission N became H. Then 
someone supposing that they were numbered by figures reported an 
eight- and a nine-book edition, α΄-η (8), a-6' (9). Wilamowitz 
is not so much interested in discrediting the nine-book tradition as in 
gaining a new witness for the thirteen-book edition. Conradt* 
rejects this theory and advances the following: One eight-book 
edition was marked by letéers a-0, another by figures a—n’. Some- 
one supposing that both were numbered by figures reported an eight- 
and a nine-book edition. Both of these highly ingenious but utterly 
futile theories may be dismissed at once. They prove nothing. In 
view of Diodorus’ two statements and the implication of Marcellinus’ 
ἄλλοι δὲ ἄλλως the silence of the scholiast, who mentions only the 
thirteen-book edition, does not justify any doubt of the existence of 
a nine-book edition. Nothing is more natural than that some editor 


1 xii, 37; of. xiii. 42. There is evidence of a nine-book edition of Xenophon's 
Hellenica (Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, p. 448). 

2 Vita Thucydidis 58. ἱστίον δὲ ὅτι τὴν πραγματείαν αὑτοῦ ol μὲν κατέτεμο» εἰς δέκα 
τρεῖς ἱστορίας, ἄλλοι δὲ ἄλλως. ὅμως δὲ ἡ πλείστη (or βελτίστη) καὶ ἡ κοινὴ κεκράτηκε, 
τὸ μέχρι τῶν ὀκτὼ διῃρῆσθαι τὴν πραγματείαν. 

ὃ Curae Thucydideae, pp. 7 ff. 

4 Neve Jahrbtcher f. Kl. Phil., CKXXTITI (1886), 33. 
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should have duplicated the number of Herodotus’ books in an edition 
of his great successor. This could easily be done by dividing Book i 
at chapter 66, where the account of military operations around 
Corcyra and Potidaea ends and the diplomatic history begins.! 
On several occasions the scholiast indicates the beginnings and 
endings of books in the thirteen-book edition and on one occasion 
at least a note is clearly drawn from a thirteen-book manuscript. 

The evidence of the scholiast regarding the thirteen-book edition 
is as follows: (1) that Book i was divided into two parts;? (2) that the 
third book® ended at ii. 78; (3) that the end of the fifth book corre- 
sponded with the end of the third book; (4) that chapter 78 of the 
fourth book was the first chapter of the seventh book.> The scholiast’s 
comment on ἔλεξε rots ἐν τῇ ᾿Ακάνθῳ παραπλήσια (iv. 114) is ἐν τῷ ς΄ 
[fort. ζ]. This note must have been made originally on a thirteen- 
book MS. According to the scholiast on iv. 78 the speech of 
Brasidas to the Acanthians (iv. 85-87) would fall not in the sixth 
book (ἐν τῷ ς΄), as this note states, but in the seventh (¢’). Figures 
are frequently copied incorrectly because they are isolated from the 
rest of the sentence. So we may read ζ΄. There is no occasion for 
surprise to find the scholiast on a chapter in Book vii referring to an 
_earlier chapter in the same book as being in “Book vii.” One 
further indication of the beginning of one of the thirteen books has 
been noticed by Wilamowitz.6 In Vaticanus B he observed that a 
new recension began at vi. 94, and plausibly concluded that one of 
the thirteen books began at this point. 

The problem of reconstituting the thirteen-book edition on the 
basis of this information has ‘attracted considerable attention owing 
to its possible bearing on the question of separate publication of the 
history of the Archidamian or Ten Years’ War. The tentative 


1 The scholiast (iv. 135) says that Book i was divided in the thirteen-book edition. 

2 ol μὲν γὰρ αὐτῶν (τῶν κριτικῶν) διεῖλον εἰς ὀκτὼ, ol δὲ els ιγ΄, τὴν πρώτην els B’ καὶ 
τὰς ἄλλας ὁπτὰ els ca’ (iv. 135). 

ὃ οἱ διελόντες ταύτην τὴν σνγγραφὴν els τρισκαίδεκα, ἐνταῦθα τὸ τέλος τῆς τρίτης 
ἱστορίας ὥρισαν καὶ ἀρχὴν τῆς τετάρτης (ii. 78). 

4 τῶν εἰς vy’ τέλος τῆς ε΄, ἀρχὴ τῆς SC’ (iii. 116). 

δ γῶν εἷς τρισκαίδεκα τέλος τῆς ἕκτης, ἀρχὴ τῆς ἑβδόμης (iv. 78). 

9 0». cit., pp. 3 ff.; cf. Festa, ‘Sulla publicasione della storia di Tucidide,”’ 
Rassegna Italiana, I (1918), pp. 1 ff. 
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reconstructions that have been proposed are open to three objections: 
(1) They reject without adequate reasons part of the evidence of the 
scholiast. (2) The books are of disproportionate length. (8) They 
usually seek to apply some definite principle in the distribution of 
the subject-matter to the exclusion of other considerations. 

It is true that the scholiast is an indifferent authority in matters 
requiring critical scholarship; but in matters of fact, such as the 
point at which one of the thirteen books began, anyone who could 
read and write could observe and report the fact correctly. Such 
notes are quite different from serious speculations as to why Thucydi- 
des, whose name begins with @, wrote 7 books, while Herodotus, 
whose name began with 7, wrote θ΄ books. ἀποροῦσί τινες ψυχρὰν 
ἀπορίαν, διὰ τί Θουκυδίδης, ἔχων τὸ ὄνομα ἀπὸ τοῦ 0, ἡ συνεγράψατο 
ἱστορίας, ὁ δὲ Ἡρόδοτος, ἔχων ἀπὸ τοῦ η, ἔλιπε θ΄. ὧν ἡ λύσις ψυχρο- 
τέρα, ὅτι ἐπειδή φασιν ἀπὸ H ἕως τοῦ P θ΄ στοιχεῖά εἶσιν, ἀπὸ δὲ τοῦ Θ 
ἕως τοῦ ο ὀκτώ εἰσιν τὸ πρῶτον ἐνταῦθα τοῦ ὀνόματος γράμμα ἀριθμήσαν- 
τες καὶ τὸ ὕστερον (iv. 135). Similarly one might reasonably reject the 
statement that Thucydides did not divide his material into books but 
composed it as a unit. ὁ Θουκυδίδης ob διεῖλεν els ἱστορίας, ἀλλὰ μίαν 
συνεγράψατο (iv. 1385). But when in a note on 11. 78 it is said that 
the fourth book of the thirteen-book division began at this point one 
is scarcely justified in assuming that the note belongs to ii. 71, where 


ἃ campaign ends. Precisely the same situation occurs at the end of. 


the sixth book. The campaign of the year 415 ends at chapter 93, 
but the book division comes at the end of chapter 115. Had the 
situation been reversed and had a scholiast on a thirteen-book MS 
observed that the sixth book of a lost eight-book division ended at 
chapter 115 the modern scientific restorer of the eight-book edition 
would inevitably have disregarded the evidence and shifted the 
division point back to chapter 94 or forward to vii. 18. These con- 
siderations show that it is unsafe to reject the scholiast regarding 
8 matter entirely within his knowledge and entirely beyond ours. 
While the book divisions of ancient authors are not of uniform 
length there is an approximation of uniformity. In Thucydides the 
average book length is 74 pages, the maximum 87, and the minimum 
65. Kalinka, one of the more recent restorers of the thirteen-book 
scheme, has quite properly taken account of this factor. Starting 
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with the principle that the end of a book should normally fall at 
the end of a year, he splits Book i, assigning five books to the Ten 
Years’ War, one to the period.of truce, and five to the remaining 
five years of the war. The result is a marked disparity of book 
lengths. The maximum is 66 pages and the minimum 19. Con- 
sequently he modifies' the scheme so as to increase the minimum to 
36. Curiously enough,: while refusing to credit the scholiast who 
reported the fourth book as ending at ii. 78, and shifting it back to 
chapter 71, where the year ends, he himself in four ‘instances fails 
to. make the book divisions correspond with campaigns.? In view 
of these inconsistencies Kalinka cannot expect his criticism of the 
scholiast to be convincing. It is clear that no mechanical scheme 
of book division will produce anything like the uniformity that is 
found in classical authors in general. 

The eight-book division of Thucydides is not consistently based 
on any single plan. Why should we expect to find one in the thirteen- 
book division? The introduction is contained in the first book. 
tenth year of the Archidamian War, which is a distinct unit, is 
combined in Book v with an account of the events of the period of 
the truce. The division between Books vi and vii does not occur at 
vi. 94, where the campaign of 415 ended. The editor preferred to 
break into the year 415 because, perhaps, as the scholiast remarks, 
ἐνταῦθα ἡ τῶν Συρακουσίων ἄρχεται νίκη καὶ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων ἧττα. 
Similarly the account of the Sicilian War (vi and vii) neither begins 
nor ends with a year. . 


1 Zu Thukydides, Festschrift fir Gompers., pp. 109 ff. 
PAGES PAGES 


1.) : 8. ν. 25—vi. 7, five years 50 
2} i. Introduction 100% 9. vi. 8-08, one year 53} 
3. ii. 1-70, two years 44 10. vi. 94—vii. 18, one year 19 
4. ii. 71—iii. 25, two years 39 11, vii. 19—viii. 6, one year 584 
. iii. 10 110 two years 663 12: Viii. 7 on year 34 
- iv. 1-116, two years . Vili. 61- one 36 
7. iv. 117—v. 24, two years 28 eae 

Modifications: PAGES 

6. iv. 1-77, 443 

7. iv. 78—v. 24, 49 

10. vi. 94—vii. 41, 364 

11. vii. 41—viii. 6, 41 


3 Books vi, vii, x, xi. Of ten books dealing with the war four depart from the 
scheme with which he begins. 
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The following reconstruction of the thirteen-book edition gives 
full effect to the evidence of the scholiast and follows closely the 
divisions of the eight-book edition. 


PAGES! PAGES 
Dents 15:50 seated eer ceeds 38 8. v. 26-116................ 48 
2. 1. 06-146. as cece νον νον 50 9. vi. 1-93.................. 60 
Be Ws 1578 22.54. thcteeeesct awake 50 10. vi. 94—vil4l............. 38 
4, li. 79—ili. 25............... 86 11. vu. 42-87..............06. 38 
δ. ili. 26-116. ..............0. 56 12. vii. 1-60.................. 40 
6. iv. 1-77................... 48 13. viii. 61-109................ 37 
ἡ. ἷν. AOSV ons ct Sick eas 53 


The first book is divided at the point where military operations 
cease and the diplomatic history begins.2_ The unity of the Archida- 
mian War is preserved better than in the eight-book edition, though 
in two instances the division points do not occur at the end of a 
year. The eighth book, opening with the so-called second preface, 
covers the period of the truce. The unity of the Sicilian expedition 
as it appears in the eight-book edition is preserved in three books.* 
' The ninth book tnds with a year at a point where Wilamowitz 
found indications of a former book division in Vaticanus B. The 
eleventh book begins with the arrival of Demosthenes in Sicily. 
The twelfth and thirteenth correspond to the eighth. The division 
point occurs at the end of a year. The maximum number of pages 
per book is 65, the minimum 36, the average 45. 

Festa advances the novel theory that Thucydides himself began 
to publish his history in instalments after the conclusion of the war.‘ 
The basis of this view is the appearance of his name twelve times in 
the stereotyped expression with which he ends each one of the 


1 Oxford text. 

3 Kalinka does not specify a division point. Festa (op. cit., p. 7) would divide 
at i. 89, the beginning of the πεντηκονταετία. 

2A shift involving a few chapters at the beginning of Books vi and viii (vi. 8 
instead of vi. 1 and viii. 7 instead of vii. 87) would bring the Sicilian expedition within 
the limits of two years. But why should we suppose that the editor of the thirteen- 
book edition disregarded the literary and historical unity of the story of the Sicilian 
war for the sake of a mechanical scheme which even the most sealous of ita advocates 
admit cannot be consistently followed ? 

4 0». cit., Ὁ. 9: “Tucidide publicd di mano in mano le varie parti dell’opera. 
Certo egli attese la fine della guerra intera, prima di accingersi alla composisione 
vera © propria.”’ 
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twenty-one years covered by his history.! Festa argues that the 
words ὃν Θουκυδίδης ξυνέγραψεν in the formula like ὁ δεῖνα ἐποίησε 
of the Greek artists are intended as a mark of literary ownership. 
Each one of these twelve tags ended a published section. He 
further believes that the opening words of the history Θουκυδίδης 
᾿Αθηναῖος ξυνέγραψε τὸν πόλεμον κιτ.λ. are intended to serve the same 
purpose as the formula.?, They mark the introduction as a separate 
section. There are thus in all thirteen sections in the Thucydidean 
edition ending with viii. 60. The last chapters of the eighth book, 
being unfinished, were not published by Thucydides. Therefore 
the thirteen-book edition containing the whole of the work cannot 
be identical with the Thucydidean group of thirteen books. It is 
assumed that the editor for some reason imposed upon the fourteen 
sections, thirteen published and one unpublished, a thirteen-book 
scheme introducing such modifications as were necessary to include 
the unpublished material and to secure greater uniformity in book 
length than he found in the Thucydidean edition? Festa’s reconstitu- 
tion of this edition involves the division of Book i, the grouping of 
four of the Thucydidean books into two, and the addition of a book 
to include viii. 61-109. This scheme is open to the same objections 
as Kalinka’s. The disparity in book lengths is even more marked. 
The maximum number of pages is 71, the minimum 20, and the 
average 41. Of the three division points indicated by the scholiast 
he accepts only one. This is much too high a percentage of error 
for so simple an operation as observing and reporting the point at 
which a new book began. The theory is ingenious and attractive. 

ii, 70; ii. 103; iii. 25; iii. 88; iii. 116; iv. 51; iv. 135; vi. 7; vi. 93; vii. 18; 
viii. 6; viii. 60; ©.g., δεύτερον Eros ἐτελεύτα τῷ πολέμῳ τῷδε ὃν Θουκυδίδης ξυνέγραψεν. 

2 ‘Ti valore preciso di questa formula va messo in chiaro, e non bisogna confondere 
con essa una dichiarasione come γέγραφε δὲ καὶ ταῦτα ὁ αὑτὸς Θουκυδίδης. Quest’ ultima 
riguarda un dato di fatto, strettamente connesso con l’esposione dei criteri dell’autore 
quanto alla materia ὁ ai fini dell’opera. Nell’altra formula, invece, l’aorista dice 
chiaramente che abbiamo da fare oon una dichiarasione di proprieta letteraria. Se 
perd teniamo conto che il primo volume non aveva bisogno di quella dichiarasione, 
perche portava scritto da principio Θουκυδίδης ᾿Αθηναῖος ξυνέγραψε,᾽" etc. The dis- 
tinction is not convincing. 

ὃ The books in Festa’s scheme end as follows: (1) i. 88; (2) i. 146; (8) ii. 70; 
(4) iii. 25; (δ) iii. 116; (6) iv. 51; (7) iv. 185; (8) vi. 7; (9) vi. 93; (10) vii. 18; 
(11) viii. 6; (12) viii. 60; (13) viii. 100. It will be observed that neither this scheme 
nor the Thucydidean pute the so-called second preface at the beginning of a book. 

4 iii, 116. 
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The appearance of an author’s name twelve times in the course of a 
single work cannot be without significance. One is inevitably 
reminded of the words of Theognis (19-20): 


Kipve, σοφιζομένῳ μὲν ἐμοὶ σφρηγὶς ἐπικείσθω 
«τοῖσδ᾽ ἔπεσιν, λήσει δ᾽ οὕποτε κλεπτόμενα. 
But if the name was intended to be a σφρηγίς why was it not added 
to the formula at the end of every year?! For example, the name 
does not appear at all in the six-year endings included in the fifth 
book. These omissions can scarcely have been accidental. One 
very obvious weakness in Festa’s theory may be indicated. The 
first occurrence of the tag is at ii. 70. And so the first Thucydidean 
book should include the introduction (Book i) and the story of the 
first two years of the war. But Festa, feeling that a book of 135 
pages would be inordinately long compared with the subsequent 
books, seizes upon the introductory words Θουκυδίδης ᾿Αθηναῖος 
K.7.X. a8 ἃ substitute for the formula. This procedure is open to 
serious objection. It involves the awkward necessity of explaining 
why the sentence γέγραφε δὲ καὶ ταῦτα ὁ αὐτὸς Θουκυδιδης, v. 26, is not 
also a tag marking off a book. He cannot admit that it is, for he 
would then have two tags in one book or be obliged to select a division 
point somewhere between v. 26 and vi. 7. In this section there is no 
natural division point such as there is at the end of the first book. 
which constitutes an introduction easily separated from the rest of 
the work. In the first case there would be fourteen published sections - 
and fifteen in the second. In either case the connection, psychological 
-or sentimental, between the Thucydidean edition and the thirteen- 

' book edition disappears. 

It is much simpler to end the first book at ii. 70. Festais unduly 
influenced by the disproportionate length of the section. An author 
publishing serially would not attach so much importance to uni- 
formity of sections as an author dividing his entire work before 
publication as a whole. A further advantage of this modification 
is that the origin of the thirteen-book edition and its priority over 
the eight-book edition are established. The editor of Thucydides 
having before him thirteen sections, twelve published and one 


1The formula with slight variations appears twenty-one times. The name is 
omitted nine times. 
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unpublished, might very well divide the whole work into thirteen 
books even if he felt obliged to rearrange them entirely. Further- 
more, an author publishing the first instalment of his history of a 
war would, if he desired to engage public interest, most naturally 
include the history of one or two campaigns. Thus modified Festa’s 
theory becomes extremely plausible, if not convincing. 

The bearing of this theory on the much-vexed question of the 
composition (Enistehung) of Thucydides’ history! would seem to 
be important, but Festa has made no attempt to exploit it in this 
direction. He offers no argument to support his statement that 
Thucydides did not publish until after the conclusion of the entire 
war. But this statement cannot be disproved. There are every- 
where throughout the whole work indications that the author knew 
the conclusion of the war. There are also passages that seem to 
have been written without such knowledge. This is to be expected 
in a history covering so many years. Beginning as he did to compose 
his history as soon as the war began it is natural that he should have 
written considerable portions before he knew the outcome of the war. 
The presence in these sections of references to the later phases of the 
war may be due to revision. Those who argue that Thucydides 
published the history of the Ten Years’ War before the fall of Athens 
assume that an editor made the revision. 

The question regarding the composition of the history was first 
suggested by the so-called second preface.2, Under the impression 
that the war was over in 421 he published an account of the Ten 
Years’ War. Upon the resumption of hostilities after the truce he 
continued his work, prefacing it with a statement of his views as to 
the unity of the war. The difficulty of this theory is that the history 
of the ten years which we have could not have been published until 
the war was concluded.* Consequently it is assumed that it was 
revised and republished by Thucydides or by his literary executor. 

According to Festa’s scheme this chapter came, not at the begin- — 
ning of an instalment, but in the heart of it. It is not a preface but 


1Grundy, Thucydides and the History of His Age, pp. 387 ff. In an appendix 
Grundy has summarised the various views on this perplexing problem. 

2 y. 26. 

8 A number of passages show that the author knew how the war ended; of. ii. 65. 12. 
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an explanation of his views which were at variance with contemporary 
opinion.! This statement appears at the weakest point, the begin- 
ning of the story of the ὕποπτος ἀνοκωχή. By combining in one 
instalment the story of this period and the last year of the Archi- 
damian War he emphasizes the unity of the war in a striking manner. 
In effect Thucydides says in this statement: “1 am the man who 
started out to write the history of the war between the Peloponnesians 
and the Athenians. In my opinion the war did not end with the 
peace of Nicias. For during the six years of doubtful truce, although 
they did not invade each other’s territory, they failed to carry out 
the terms and did each other all the harm they could. Therefore 
I am going right on to give an account of these years as part of the 
task I originally set myself.” This is not the sort of statement a man 
would make on renewing a task which he imagined he had completed. 

If there was so sharp a distinction between the history of the Ten 
Years’ War and the rest of the struggle one would expect to find 
some trace of it in the book divisions. There is none in the eight- 
book edition, where the second preface appears in the heart of the 
fifth book. This may not have much significance if the editor was 
mainly concerned with obtaining fairly uniform book divisions, for 
Book v without the chapters devoted to the tenth year of the war 
would be reduced to 48 Oxford pages as compared with an average 
of 82 if the history of the ten years was distributed over three books. 
Festa keeps the fifth book intact in his reconstruction of the thirteen- 
book division. Kalinka and the others begin a book at v.26. From 
a mechanical point of view this is a natural division point, for although 
the fifth book is the shortest in the eight-book edition it would be 
considerably longer than the others in a thirteen-book edition. 
By a slight variation in the reconstruction I have suggested above 
the eighth book could be increased so as to include our fifth book. 
If the eight-book edition grew out of the earlier thirteen-book edition 
the ‘‘second preface’? made no impression on the editor responsible 
for it. 

In another direction Festa’s theory is in conflict with views that 
are widely held. Many scholars have found evidences of incomplete- 
ness, particularly in the fifth and eighth books. In the latter book 


1 Grundy, op. cit., pp. 301 ff. 
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are found “contradictions as to matters of fact as well as differences 
in tendency.” Regarding the treaty quoted in Doric in the fifth 
book Bury! remarks: “It was not in accordance with the artistic 
method of Thucydides, or of ancient historians in general, to introduce 
into the narrative matter heterogeneous in style; and it is almost 
incredible that he would have admitted texts not written in Attic 
Greek.” All the probabilities support this view but they do not 
amount to proof. His practice in reporting Doric speeches in 
Attic Greek is quite another matter, for he makes no attempt to 
report speeches verbatim. Nothing short of the appearance else- 
where of an Attic version of a Doric official document made by 
Thucydides could justify the unqualified assertion that the fifth 
book is in an unfinished state and could not have been published by 
Thucydides. 
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1 The Ancient Greek Historians; cf. Bonner, "The Mutual Intelligibility of Greek 
Dialects,’’ Classical Journal, IV, 361. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE TWO RECENSIONS OF THE CLOUDS 


In the discussions of the two editions of The Clouds one piece of evidence 
seems to have been overlooked. It throws no very startling light upon the 
question; but, as it does bar theories of a certain type, it seems worth while 
to present it briefly. 

The passage from which I shall start is Clouds 537 ff.: 


ὡς δὲ σώφρων ἐστὶ φύσει σκέψασθ᾽ - ἧτις πρῶτα μὲν 
οὐδὲν ἦλθε ῥαψαμένη σκντίον καθειμένον 

ἐρυθρὸν ἐξ ἄκρου παχύ, τοῖς παιδίοις ἵν᾽ ἦ γέλως" 
οὐδ᾽ ἔσκωψε τοὺς φαλακρούς, οὐδὲ κόρδαχ᾽ εἵλκυσεν, 
οὐδὲ xpexBirys ὁ λέγων τἄτή τῇ βακτηρίς 

τύπτει τὸν παρόντ᾽, ἀφανίζων πονηρὰ σκώμματα, 
οὐδ᾽ εἰσῆῇξε δᾷδας ἔχουσ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἰοὺ ἰοὺ βοᾷ, 

ἀλλ᾽ αὑτῇ καὶ τοῖς ἔπεσιν πιστεύουσ᾽ ἐλήλυθεν. 


The older type of interpretation (cf., for example, Emerson, Amer. Jour. 
Philol., X [1890], 265 ff.) saw in such passages a serious platform for a 
crusade to elevate the moral tone of the comic stage. More recently we 
have come to recognize that we have in them but. “saucy wit”—to quote 
the phrase of Forman’s brilliant edition.! 

The fun lies in the fact that Miss Comedy is made to assert very primly 
that there are certain things she hasn’t done, and—by implication—never 
will do, although both she and the audience well know that nobody of her 
family ever abstains from them. Even the older interpreters recognised 
that the things declared taboo are found not only in the other plays of 
Aristophanes but even in The Clouds itself. Forman declares—with slight 
inexactnese—that all of them occur in The Clouds. 

That is good as far as it goes; but the poet’s artifice is more complex. 
In the first place, it is rather surprising to note how prim Miss Comedy has 
actually been up to the parabasis. The play opens, to be sure, with the 
interjection lov lov; but this is the sort of thing in which the authority of 


1 Cf. his note to this passage, also his Introduction, 898, and the note thereto. 
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the manuscripts cannot weigh too heavily, and perhaps we shall find reason 
to distrust them.! 

At all events, except for this interjection Miss Comedy’s conduct up to 
this point has been scrupulously proper, when judged by the standards here 
enunciated. At least that is true as far as the text can show, and we may 
infer that her costume has been correspondingly decorous—that is, that 
her actors have worn at the most the φάλλος 

Such good behavior differentiates The Clouds from her sister-plays, and 
gives a certain justification for the primness with which she calls attention 
toit. Such an avowal of principle would in a serious composition be a pledge 
of good behavior in the future; in a comedy it is merely serving notice that 
things are to be different, that Miss Comedy intends to put her foot through 
each of these commandments. 

If we follow her behavior, we will find her violating each commandment, 
and doing it in precisely the same order in which she has laid them down. 
There is but one exception, and that is because there is a lacuna in our text 
at the point where her second commandment should be broken. Let us 
look at the facts. Immediately after the parabasis Socrates and Strepsiades 
return to the scene—but with a change of costume. Strepsiades, at least, 
wears unquestionably a oxvriov καθειμένον, for he twice (653, 734) refers to 
his πέος, which was no doubt a particularly fine specimen of the costumer’s 
art ἐρνθρὸν ἐξ ἄκρον παχύ. The second joke tabooed is that on the bald- 
heads. It has disappeared from our text, but must have stood either in the 
choral part after 888, of which only the heading is found in the Ravennas, 
or in the obviously fragmentary second parabasis (1113-30). Next comes 
the kordaz, which is danced (1206-13) by Strepsiades. Then follow in turn 
the old man who beats his fellow-actor (1297 ff.), the torch (1490), and 
(1493) the howl ἰοὺ ἰού. 

Each joke occurs in its proper place, and only in its place. Correspond- 
ence of that sort cannot be accidental. Each violation of the rules is a 
reference back to the passage in which they were stated, and thereby becomes 
still funnier. The psychological principle is the same as that which makes 
it funny for Strepsiades to repeat at 1503 the words used at 225 by Socrates 
ἀεροβατῶ καὶ περιφρονῶ τὸν ἥλιον, or for Xanthias in The Frogs to bring in 
the θλίβεται (20) and πιέζεται (30), which he had previously been forbidden 
to use. The only difference is that the device is in our case worked more 
elaborately to gain cumulative effect. 

Now these jokes cannot be separated from the scenes in which they 
occur. The succession of scenes thus guaranteed taken together with the 


1 No other play of Aristophanes opens with an interjection standing extra metrum. 
The only play with an interjection in the first line is The Knighte—the play of the year 
preceding the first Clouds. If the first Clouds opened with lod ἰού, an additional 
point would be given to this part of the parabasis, and the reading of the manuscripts 
would be accounted for. 
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statements of the sixth hypothesis suffices to show that what we have is the 
second Clouds as Aristophanes planned to present it when (sometime after 
421 B.c.) he wrote its parabasis. That is a conclusion very different from, | 
e.g., the one reached by Navarre, Revue des études anciennes, XIII (1911), 
280: notre texte actuel est, en maints endroits, un amalgame de deux rédactions 
divergentes, parfois méme inconcilrables. 
Grorcs MELVILLE BoLLina 
ΤῊΣ Onto Strats UNIVERSITY 


DESERTIONS FROM THE “TEN THOUSAND” 


There is a very considerable numerical difference between the total 
Greek ferces mobilised by Cyrus and those that participated in the battle of 
Cunaxa. By the time Cyrus reached Celenae nine generals had joined him.! 
The sum of their fourteen contingents of hoplites and light troops amounted 
to 12,900. But the result of. an official enumeration of the combined 
forces was 13,000 (i. 2. 9). There is no occasion for surprise at this rela- 
tively trifling divergence. The sum of fourteen contingents estimated in 
even hundreds was bound to be different from the number of the assembled 
troops in two divisions also given in even hundreds.? In the mountains of 
Cilicia, Menon lost 100 men (i. 2. 25). At Issus 400 Greek deserters from 
Abrocomas and 700 hoplites under Chirisophus joined Cyrus (i. 4. 3). 
Thus between Sardis and Issus about 14,000 Greeks were mobilized. On 
the eve of the battle of Cunaxa there were only 12,900 (i. 7. 10). There is 
ἃ difference of over 1,000 men. What became of them? Xenophon men- 
tions only two deserters, Zenias and Pasion. These disgruntled generals 
secured a ship and sailed away from Myriandus (i. 4. 7). Their original 
contingents aggregated 4,600, but over 2,000 had gone over to Clearchus at 
Issus. There is no indication that any part of their forces went with them. 
Indeed, the whole incident is represented as a personal grievance in which 
the soldiers would have no interest. Neubert (De Xenophontis Anabast) 
would eliminate both the official enumerations (i. 2. 9; i. 7. 10), and the 
second mention of Sophaenetus (i. 2. 9) with 1,000 men, as interpolations. 
This drastic method of disposing of a difficulty has found no favor with 
editors of the Anabasts, and deservedly so. 


1 Sophaenetus is mentioned twice (i. 2.3 and 9). Various explanations have been 
offered. There were two generals called Sophaenetus; the second mention is a 
repetition—the size of the contingent in both cases is the same, 1,000 hoplites; it is a 
copyist’s error for. Agias or Cleanor. An account of the expedition was composed by 
Sophaenetus. It was probably the ultimate source of Diodorus. 


*The use of ds, ds, and ἀμφί is a further indication that the numbers are 
inaccurate. 
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Cousin’ cites a statement of Suidas to the effect that desertions from the 
army of Cyrus amounted to 3,900. The passage in part is as follows: 

ὁ δὲ [i.e., Cyrus]. ὡς Τισσαφέρνει πολεμῶν, ἤθροισε δύναμιν καὶ ἐπὶ τὸν 
ἀδελφὸν ἔγνω στρατεύειν. τετρακόσιοι δὲ κατέλιπον τὸν Κῦρον καὶ ἔφυγον ἐκ 
τῶν συστρατενσάντων ὁπλῖται καὶ πελτασταὶ yp. Hevopay δὲ συνανέβη.. .. 
δέκα οὖν βαρβάρων μυριάδας συναθροίσας ὡς ἐπὶ Πισίδας δῆθεν ἐπορεύετο. ὡς δὲ 
τὰ ἔθνη διῆλθεν, ἐφ᾽ ἃ στρατεύειν προεφασίζετο, συνέντες οἱ Ἕλληνες ἐπὶ βασιλάι 
τὴν στρατείαν ὥκνουν τὴν w.... καὶ Ἐϊξενοφῶν αὐτῶν στρατηγεῖ καὶ 
πάντας νικᾷ. ἐλθόντες δὲ καὶ els Θράκην ἐμίσθωσαν ἑαντοὺς Σεύθῃ τῷ βασιλεῖ 
μύριοι διασωθέντες [8.ν. Ἐϊενοφῶν]. 

Cousin characterizes this information as “un détail important (3,900 
hommes quittant une armée de 10,000 environ) dont Xenophon n’a pas 
parlé.” But his conclusion that the total forces enlisted by Cyrus amounted 
to between 16,800 and 17,900, figures utterly at variance with the estimates 
of Xenophon, arouses incredulity. The words, τετρακόσιοι δὲ κατέλιπον 
τὸν Κῦρον, καὶ ἔφυγον ἐκ τῶν συστρατευσάντων ὁπλῖται καὶ πελτασταὶ γφ΄, do 
not mean that 3,900 deserted the army before Cunaxa. Suidas has care- 
lessly joined together two groups that deserted at different stages of the 
expedition. The 3,500 men are those who deserted after Cunaxa. The 
words κατέλιπον τὸν Κῦρον and ἔφυγον ἐκ τῶν συστρατευσάντων are intended 
to differentiate the groups. The one deserted Cyrus, the other their fellow- 
soldiers. 

It is not strictly true to say, as Cousin does, that Xenophon takes no 
account of these desertions. When he introduces himself after the death of 
the generals and explains how he came to join the expedition and continue 
with it after its real objective was disclosed he says: ἐκεὶ μέντοι εἰς Κιλικίαν 
ἦλθον, σαφὲς πᾶσιν ἤδη ἐδόκει εἶναι ὅτι ὁ στόλος ein ἐπὶ βασιλά. φοβούμενοι 
δὲ τὴν ὁδὸν καὶ ἄκοντες ὅμως οἱ πολλοὶ δι᾽ αἰσχύνην καὶ ἀλλήλων καὶ Κύρον συνηκο- 
λούθησαν' ὧν εἷς καὶ Ἐξνοφῶν ἦν (iii. 1. 10). The implication of of πολλοί is 
that a considerable number did not feel that they were bound in honor to 
continue their connection with the expedition after discovering that they had 
been deceived. Under the circumstances it would be surprising if there were 
no desertions from the ranks. A dangerous mutiny occurred at Tarsus when 
Clearchus ordered his troops to advance (i. 3. 1). Their discipline had in 
all probability suffered in the sack of the city a few days before. Cyrus 
settled the difficulty by promising increased pay without disclosing his real 
objective. But suspicion was rife that the expedition was against the king. 

And dissatisfied soldiers had abundant opportunities at the busy ports of 


1 Kyros, Le jeune en Asie Mineure, p. 148. 

8 Ibid., p. 149: “Si vraiment 3,900 hommes abandonnérent I’armée, étant donné 
que, ἃ Kounaxa, le nombre des combattants fut de 12,900, l’armée grecqye aurait donc 
&un moment atteint le chiffre de 16,800. Sil’on prend le chiffre de 13,800 combattants 
(nombre & Issos) on voit qu'il y auraif eu 17,900 Grecsa,”’ ete. 
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Issus and Myriandrus to slip away by sea. Twelve days were spent at 
these ports. Quite likely the desertions were scattered over the six weeks 
that elapsed between their arrival in Cilicia and their departure inland from 
Myriandrus. 

The number 400 does not correspond to the difference (900 to 1,000) — 
between the total at Issus and that at Cunaxa. But there is no serious 
objection to our regarding these figures as covering the same losses. Deser- 
tions from a force divided into a number of different contingents without 
any centralized control could be ascertained only by an inspection of the 
various muster- or pay-rolls. And it was to Cyrus’ interest not to disclose 
facts that would tend to lower the morale of the Greek troops. Suidas’ 
source erred on the side of conservatism. The figures drawn from Xenophon 
are more reliable. 

It is idle to inquire why Xenophon does not explicitly mention desertions. 
Perhaps he feared that they would detract from the reputation of Clearchus 
and Cyrus, whom he greatly admired. Up to the battle of Cunaxa every- 
thing is presented in the most favorable light. 

The estimate of 3,500 desertions between Cunaxa and Thrace is exces- 
sive. It is not likely that many desertions occurred between Cunaxa and 
Trebizond, though some are recorded.! At Trebizond the situation changed. 
It was easy to take ship from, or settle down in, the various Greek cities 
along the coast of the Pontus. Accordingly, an effort was made to prevent 
the disintegration of the army before it reached Greece (iii. 3. 5). At 
Trebizond there were 9,800; and 6,000 took service under Seuthes. The 
difference may be accounted for as follows: casualties, 700; 400 sold as 
slaves by Aristarchus; 2,700 deserters.2 These figures are all drawn from 
Xenophon’s narrative. Though he nowhere estimates the number of the 
deserters, he refers to the gradual dispersion of the army (vii. 2. 3), and 
mentions individual deserters like Silamus, Dexippus, and the companions 
of Clearetus (v. 7. 14). 

The main source of Suidas is Xenophon. But his figures are drawn 
from some other account, possibly that of Sphaenetus. The statement that 
10,000 reached Thrace in safety is clearly wrong. Suidas may have care- 
lessly assumed that the common designation μύριοι bore some relation to the 
number that succeeded in reaching Greece. The history of the 10,000 
can be carried down to the battle of Coronea in 394.2 The strength of the 
force cannot be estimated after 5,000 entered the service of the Spartans 
under Thibron (Diodorus xiv. 37). By following their history far enough 
one could reach a point at which the desertions amounted to 3,500. But 
the account of Suidas ends with their arrival in Thrace. 


1 The desertion of 340 Thracians, including all the cavalry, is mentioned (xi. 2. 7). 
3 Cousin, op. cit., p. 150. 
3 Cf. Bonner, ‘‘Xenophon’s Comrades in Arms,’’ Classical Journal, X, 195. 
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The importance of Suidas’ information regarding the deserters from the 
army of Cyrus is slight. It draws attention to a situation which, though 
implied in the Anabasis, has escaped the notice of the editors. The marked 
difference between the estimates of numbers would seem to indicate that the 
deserters did not leave the army in a body at one time, though the bulk of 
them were doubtless encouraged by the example of Zenias and Pasion to 
desert at Myriandrus. 

Rosert J. BONNER 
UNIVERSITY oF CHIcaGco : 


NOTE ON HERODOTUS 1. 60 


Herodotus’ indignant and spluttering protest against the foolishness 
that staged the home-coming of Peisistratus under the guidance of an 
impersonated Athena is one of the best-known and most frequently quoted 
passages of the Histories: ὁ 

᾿Ἐνδεξαμένου δὲ τὸν λόγον καὶ ὁμολογήσαντος ἐπὶ τούτοισι Πεισιστράτου 
μηχανῶνται δὴ ἐπὶ τῇ κατόδῳ πρῆγμα εὐηθέστατον, ὡς ἐγὼ εὑρίσκω, μακρῷ, ἐπεί 
γε ἀπεκρίθη ἐκ παλαιτέρου τοῦ βαρβάρου ἔθνεος τὸ Ἑλληνικὸν ἐὸν καὶ δεξιώτερον 
καὶ εὐηθείης ἠλιθίον ἀπηλλαγμένον μᾶλλον, εἰ καὶ τότε γε οὗτοι ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοισι 
τοῖσι πρώτοισι λεγομένοισι εἶναι Ἑλλήνων σοφίην μηχανῶνται τοιάδε. 

The expression of Herodotus’ argumentative disgust, manifested by the 
repetition of ye, is slightly anacoluthic and will not construe smoothly. It 
must be felt in the Greek words in the Greek order. He begins by saying 
that he takes it to be the “‘silliest thing ever.”” The ἐπεί ye clause might 
have served as the sole reason or justification of that statement. It was an 
imbecile proceeding to “put such a thing over” on a Greek population, 
because the Greeks had from of old been distinguished from the barbarians 
as cleverer and more free from that kind of foolish simple-mindedness. 
That isn’t strong enough to satisfy Herodotus’ feeling. He adds the 
a fortiori argument that the trick was tried on the Athenians, the most 
intelligent of the Greeks. And this introduced by εἰ . . . . ye becomes 
in accordance with Greek and Herodotean usage of εἰ . . . . ye the main 
confirmation of the preceding εὐηθέστατον, and so the ἐπεί ye clause becomes 
a sort of anacoluthic parenthesis. 

But why am I thus painfully explicit? Because I find little agreement 
among the interpreters of the passage, and one of the greatest seems to me 
to have gone farthest astray. In Professor Wilamowits’ Aristoteles und 
Athen, II, 10, the words are translated as follows: ‘‘da ersinnen sie etwas, 
worin ich nur die kolossalste Naivetat finden kann, die ich kenne. In der 
Tat, die Barbaren miissen sich schon friiher von den Hellenen darin unter- 
schieden haben, dass sie gewitzigter und freier von kindischer Hinfalt 
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waren, wenn damals die Peisistratiden unter den Athenern, die doch fir 
die gescheidtesten der Hellenen gelten, folgendes ersinnen durften.”’ 

And on the faith of this translation we are asked to believe that Herodotus 
meant that “so etwas war in Memphis und Sardis nicht mdglich.” Being 
free from the pride of race which modern critics foist upon him, he recognized 
the intellectual superiority of the barbarian to the old-fashioned Greek. 

This rendering of course assumes the reading of APc τὸ βάρβαρον ἔθνος 
τοῦ Ἑλληνικοῦ. There are several objections to the interpretation. To 
begin with, though Herodotus may have idealized some barbarian institu- 
tions or traits by way of satirizing his contemporaries, he did not and could 
not believe that the barbarians were of superior intelligence to the Greeks. 
Cf. for example the whole tone of the speech in 9.79. Secondly, the resulting 
logic is very strained. The argument would run: “The act was very silly 
because the barbarians are more mtelligent than the Greeks, as appears from 
the fact that the Athenians, the cleverest of the Greeks, could be thus 
deceived’”’—an extremely lame and improbable sequence. Wilamowits 
disguises the difficulty with his “in der Tat”’ and his ‘‘doch,” which are not 
in the Greek. 

But even if for argument’s sake we should waive these two points, the 
natural and normal use of both ἐπεί ye and εἰ . . .. ye is incompatible 
with Wilamowitz’ interpretation. In 1. 146 for example ἐπεί. ... ye is 
used to justify the dogmatic affirmation of the foolishness of the opponent’s 
view. Cf. 5. 88. Similar uses are common in the drama and elsewhere. 
Cf. Sophocles’ Antigone 923; O.C. 266; Philoct. 446; Plato Symp. 208 C: 
καὶ 4, ὥσπερ of τέλεοι σοφισταί, Εὖ ἴσθι, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες; ἐπεί ye, x.7.r., and 
Republic 352 C. 

For the force of εἰ... .. ye cf. Herod. 4. 97, where εἰ alone is used to 
introduce a confirmation of the writer’s argument. In 7. 10 β the addition 
of ye marks the sharper controversial tone, and in 7. 46 it marks, if not 
precisely controversy, greater intensity of feeling. In 4. 195 ὅκον καί per- 
forms the same function as εἰ «ai. In 9. 68 and 9. 100 εἰ καὶ τότε recur 
with the force I have attributed to them here in 1. 60. 

The Herodotean use of e ... . ye is found in Sophocles O.T. 383, 
where Jebb has no note, but with instinctive. right feeling introduces a 
confirmatory “yea” into his translation. It is found also in Euripides’ 
Medea 88: εἰ τούσδε γ᾽ εὐνῆς εἵνεκ᾽ ob στέργει πατήρ, where Earle’s note 
quite misses the point. He says: “The contempt is heightened by the 
sneering ye—these mere children,’’ and cites as a parallel Sophocles 0.7. 383. 
Verrall rightly renders “‘when . . . . seeing that, introducing a proof of a 
principle before laid down.” Similarly Headlam: “εἰ. . . . ye as often 
states the instance relied on to justify a conclusion, ‘inasmuch as.’” Simi- 
larly in effect Wecklein, Thompson and Mills, Fischl, Allen, von Arnim and 
Weil. It is superfluous to quote other examples. It is obvious that in our 
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passage the εἰ καὶ τότε ye clause is a further confirmation of the judgment 
εὐηθέστατον. 

For the rest, this passage has been strangely dealt with. I cannot con- 
ceive what Howe and Wells mean by their note, p. 83: “ἐπεί is to be 
taken closely with rére ye, at that time when the Greek race had long been 
separated.” 

Ruskin, Queen of the Air, 45, is as pleased as the Athenian of Plato’s 
Laws would have affected to be with the childlike faith of the Athenian 
peasants: ‘‘In Athens, itself the centre of thought and refinement, Peis- 
istratus obtained the reins of government through the ready belief of the 
populace that a beautiful woman armed like Athena was the goddess herself.” 
Thomson, The Greek Tradition, p. 142 writes: “They could only learn by 
sloughing one cortex after another of intellectual sloth and helplessness and 
nalveté and niaiserie. Herodotus calls the process getting rid of silly sim- 
plicity.”” I do not wish to be hypercritical, but this is overinterpretation 
in the interests of a theory. Herodotus is not thinking of the history of 
rationalism. He is merely expressing his own intense distaste for the 
irrationality of such a performance at Athens of all places. The colorless 
use of ἀπηλλαγμένον is not to be pressed to yield a generalized description of 
a historical process. I am not quite sure whether Herodotus meant further 
to imply that the trick was silly because he didn’t believe that the Athenians 
themselves believed in it. That would be a conceivable interpretation 
roughly illustrated by the grins with which the populace of Siena today 
Roce ye te Cra eine UY thet churns or ee hore that are to run in 
the midsummer Faces. 

Pavui SHOREY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Caesar, The Gallic War, with an English Translation by H. J. 
Epwarps, C.B., Fellow and Tutor, Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
London: William Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. MCMXVII. 


The present translation of Caesar’s Gallic War, belonging to the Loeb 
Classical Library, is the third within ten years. Holmes’s translation 
appeared in 1908 and Long’s in 1911. The Caesar student has therefore 
abundant room for choice. 

The Introduction of 12 pages contains an outline of Caesar’s life, a 
summary of the eight books, a discussion of Caesar as general and statesman, 
and of the composition of the Commentaries and the MSS. The translator 
regards Nipperdey as chief among the critical editors of Caesar and has made 
his text (1847), along with the Oxford text of du Pontet, the basis of his own; 
in a few passages he has adopted suggestions from Holmes. 

There are two appendixes, dealing with the Roman army and Britain, 
and four indexes (Persons, Tribes, Geography, Subjects). The book con- 
tains plans for the battles with the Helvetians, on the Aisne, and on the 
Sambre; plans of Gergovia and Alesia; a plate devoted to siege appliances, 
and, at the end, a map of Gaul and a campaign map. The frontispiece 
is an excellent photogravure of the British Museum bust of Caesar. 

Perhaps one who has read and re-read his Caesar will prefer the smooth- 
ness and simplicity of Holmes’s translation, which reflects the thorough grasp 
of the subject and an instinctive feeling for Caesar’s style that comes from a 
long and intensive study of the author. Mr. Edwards does not seem quite 
to have made up his mind as to what style he should adopt. Sometimes the 
tone is poetical or archaic, often his expressions are stiff or awkward. The 
following passages will illustrate: 1.1, ‘“‘that part of the Ocean which is by 
(ad) Spain”; i.9, via, “line of route”; i.9, quam plurimas civitates suo 
beneficio habere obstrictas, ‘“‘to have as many states as might be beholden to 
his own beneficence”’; i. 9, inter 86, ‘each to other”; i. 18, quaertt ex solo 
ea quae... . dizerat, “questioned him separately of his statement”; 
i, 34, δὲ quid ille se velit, etc., “if Caesar desired aught of him he ought to 
come to him”’; i. 35, quoniam tanto suo... . beneficto adfectus, “‘forasmuch 
as, after great kindness of treatment from Caesar himself”; 11. 14, facit 
verba, “spake”; ii. 15, qut . . dedidissent, “for that they had surren- 
oot ii. 25, e0 venerat, ‘twas come thither”; ii. 31, δὲ forte pro sua clemeniia, 

, if haply of his mercy and kindness, whereof they had heard”’; iii. 1, 
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non magna adiecta planitie, ‘with no great space of level about it’’; iv. 17, 
neque... . dignitatis suae statuebat, “ruled it unworthy”; v.7, qua re 
nuntiata, “Caesar knew not of this but upon report thereof”; vi. 13, plerique, 
“the more part of them.”’ The translator is fond of expressions like “‘there- 
of,” “therewith,” ‘‘therein,’’ “therefrom,” ‘‘thereto,’”’ and “hereof”; 
‘‘the same”’ and “‘all their stuff” (sua omnia); priusquam is rendered several 
times by “‘or ever.”’ 

“Borders” occurs about twice as often as “territory” for fines, except 
in Book IV. There is surely no reason for preferring that meaning in such 
passages as i.6, “the Rhone flows between the borders of the Helvetii and 
the Allobroges,”’ ii. 16, “after a three days’ march through their borders,” 
vii. 64, ‘‘to devastate the borders of the Volcae”; “succours” for aurilia 
occurs a, half-dozen times. 

The translator has hardly found the best words in the following passages: 
i. 1, eorum una pars, “the separate part of the country”’; i.3, ad proficis- 
cendum, ‘‘for taking the field’’ (so also profectionem); i. 16, ‘the day was at 
hand whereon it was proper (oporteret) to issue,’”’ etc.; 1.31, hospitio, “by 
the courtesy”; 1.38, radices (montis), “foundations”; vi.11, in summa, 
“taken together”; i i. 54, “a most distinguished nibuber (hominem) of the 
Province of Ga 

The translation i is sometimes inexact or misleading: i. 32, tristes, “‘sul- 
lenly,” and in eadem tristitia taciti, “‘in the same sullen silence”’; ii. 8, quid 
nostri auderent, ‘‘what our men could dare’’; ii. 19, porrecta loca aperta, 
“level open ground”’—Caesar is talking about a hillside; iii.13, pulsu re- 
‘ morum, “oarsmanship’’—it is not a question of oarsmanship; the Romans 
had oars, the Veneti had not; iv. 13, ut δὲ quid possent de indutiis .... 
umpetrarent, ‘‘to get what they could in respect of the truce”’; iv. 19, sates et 
ad laudem et ad utilitatem profectum, “‘having advanced far enough to satisfy 
both honour and expediency,’’ “having accomplished enough”’ is better; 
vi. 36, complures, ‘‘several”—Caesar goes on to say that of these aia 
who had been sick about three hundred had recovered; vii. 9, st quid . 
tniretur consili, ‘‘as to forestall even the possibility of any design”’; vii. 58, 
novitate, ‘‘suddenness”’; vii. 73, teretes, ‘‘tapered”’; vii.74, pares munitiones 
is not “parallel intrenchments” but “corresponding intrenchments.’’ 
Instituit is translated several times by “determined” where “proceeded” 
seems better (iii. 28; vii. 9); v.25, in Carnutes, “‘far into the country of,” 
etc.; viii. 36, non amplius, “ποὺ much more.”’ 

The translator has mistaken the meaning of the Latin in a number of 
instances: i. 3, a senatu populi Romani amicus appellatus erat, “had been 
called by the senate ‘the friend of the Roman people’ ’’—the title was 
“amicus,’’ and populs Romani depends on senatu; 1.31, uf domo emigrent 

. . petant, “emigrate, to seek”—the “to” is impossible; i,44, non 
sine magna spe magnisque praemita, “not without great hope of great re- 
wards”—the correct translation is indicated in 11}. 18, magnts praemizs 
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pollicitationibusque, “‘by great rewards and promises”; ii. 14, quorum, “of 
the Aedui’”’ should be “οὗ the Belgae”—the Aedui made use of the Belgae, 
not vice versa; 111. 9, per suos principes does not depend on the preceding 
ablative absolute, missis legatis, but on the following inter se coniurant; 
iii. 23, duces vero et deliguntur, ‘‘and as their leaders for the same they se- 
lected,” δὲ is apparently taken as dative; vi. 31, éazo, cutus magna in Gallia 
Germaniaque copia est, se exanimarit, ‘‘he hanged himself on a yew,” etc.; 
the meaning is, of course, that he poisoned himself. It would be surprising 
if Caesar thought it necessary to mention the facilities for hanging one’s self 
in Gaul or Germany and the yew offers no especial advantages for this 
purpose; vi. 41, centuriones, quorum non nulls is not ‘some of the centurions.”’ 
In ii. 27 Caesar’s argument is inverted; ‘‘not without reason, therefore, was 
it to be concluded that these men were of great courage, who had dared to 
cross a very broad river,” etc.; Caesar’s argument is that it was not without ἡ 
reason, i.e., not without hope of success (nequiquam) that men of such courage 
dared to cross, etc. " 

In several passages one or more words of the Latin have been omitted in 
translation: i.34, omnino; 1.41, umquam; iv.23, cum primis navibus; 
vi. 33, ad Oceanum versus; vi.38, qut primum pilum ad Caesarem duzerat,; 
vii. 32, divisum populum; vii. 47, prominentes; vii. 64, aequo animo; viii. 18, 
velut. 

In the following cases the translation does not conform to the text: 
v. 42, the text reads XV, the translation is ‘‘three’’—the translator has fol- 
lowed the Oxford text; vi. 21, the text reads correctly ali . . . . ali, but the 
translator writes “‘some .. . . others,”’ following the absurd reading of the 
Oxford edition, which keeps the MS reading alu... . alit; vii. 62, in 
the text there is no Latin for “on the third day”’—the Oxford edition has dite 
III; vii.73, “or’’ is translated from the Oxford edition—aut is omitted in 
our text; vii. 87, our text and the Oxford read XL, the translation is ‘‘eleven’’ 
—the translator has evidently followed Holmes here. 

However, it is easy to pick flaws and catalogue mistakes. It would give 
& wrong impression to dwell only on the faults of the work. The translation 
as a whole is good; the translator has a gift for turning a phrase neatly, is 
generally apt in his choice of words and happy in reproducing the spirit of 
Caesar’s narrative. He is at his best where Caesar is at his best. It would 
be easy to multiply examples of happy translations like vii. 31, Nec minus 
quam est pollicitus Vercingetoriz animo laborabat ut reliquas civitates advungeret, 
“88 good as his promise, Vercingetorix worked with a will to bring in the 
remaining states. ”’ 

In the text the following errors occur: iv. 38, Z. has been inserted before 
Labienum; v.39, Reglnum for Reginum; vi.12, hoc for hos; vi. 28, sopsunt 
for possunt; vi. 30, reaedts for raedis; vil. 20,-quid for quod; viii. 1, qua for 
quo; viii. 5, the MS reading is not contecit, as stated in the footnote, but 
contegit; vili. 5, disprest for dispersi; viii. 14, adque for atque; vill. 46, profecto 
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for profectus; there are at least half a hundred cases where a word has 
been incorrectly divided at the end of a line. 

A footnote to vi.25 states that chapters 25-28 are regarded by some 
scholars as an interpolation; other passages equally suspicious pass without 
comment, including iv. 10, about which even the most skeptical can hardly 
doubt. A footnote to vii. 24 contains a belated explanation of vigilia—the 
word has occurred ten times before this (the list of passages given in the 
subject-index is incomplete). 

CuarRLes H. ΒΕΕΒΟΝ 

University oF Caicaco 


W. 5. Teuffels Geschichte der rémischen Literatur. Sechste Auflage 
unter Mitwirkung von Erich KLOsTERMANN, Rupotr LEOoN- 
HARD, und PAUL WESSNER, neu bearbeitet von WILHELM KRoLL 
und Franz Sxursce. Erster Band, “Die Literatur der Repu- 
blik.”” Druck und Verlag B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, Berlin, 1916. 


The revision of the first volume has fallen almost entirely on the shoulders 
of Kroll. Skutsch died before the revision of the third volume was finished; 
Klostermann, who revised the Christian writers in the third volume, had 
nothing to do in Volume I; Wessner was drawn into military service, and 
his contributions to the grammarians were therefore slight; Leonhard, as 
before, revised the jurists. Kroll’s burden was increased by the delay 
(caused by the war) in printing the work and the consequent difficulties in 
keeping up with the new literature, and by the frequent changes in proof- 
readers, due also to the necessities of military service. 

As in the two previous volumes the revision has observed the bounds 
set by the original plan of the work. The old section numbers and, with 
little change, the subsection numbers have been preserved. The book has 
increased in size by seventy-eight pages. The greatest increase falls to 
Cicero (over twenty-two pages); Varro gains nine pages, Plautus three and 
a half, Sallust two and a half, Terence, Cato, the Ad Herennium, and Caesar, 
two pages each. The amount of new matter is greater than might at first 
appear since most of the additions occur in the smaller type of the sub- 
sections. 

New sections have been insertéd: 60a and note, das Alphabet; 164a 
and notes 1-4, Varro als Forscher; 212a and notes 1 and 2, die Neoteriker. 
New subsections have been added throughout the book: 3, 4, infamia of 
the actor; 38, 2; 47, 2, Greek romance; 61, 3, Wortspiel in the early in- 
scriptions; 83, 4, ancient inscription found in the Forum under the lapis 
niger; 97, 7, 2; 98, 5, difference between Latin comedy and the Greek 
originals; 110, 2, 4; 118, 4, Greek influence on Cato; 123, 9, influence of 
Greek rhetoric at Rome shown by prologues of Terence; 164, 3, style of 
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Varro; 167, 3, sources of Varro’s De lingua Latina; 168, 2, sources of Varro’s 
De re rustica; 175, 4, contemporary and later attitude toward Cicero; 
176, 2, defense of Cicero; 176, 3, Cicero’s influence on Roman literature; 
181, 2, rhythmical prose; 182, 2, 2, Greek influence on Cicero’s rhetoric; 
182, 3, 2 and 3, analysis and charecterization of the Brutus; 182, 5, 1, 
characterization of the Partitiones oratortae; 184, 2, 3, sources of De legibus. 

Much new matter is contained in additions to the old sections; e.g., 
characterizations of Scipio and Sallust, of the various plays of Plautus and 
Terence, and the works of Cicero. The influence of rhetoric is stressed 
throughout; e.g., 13, tragedy; 22, the epithalamium; 36, history; 46, let- 
ters; 51, philosophy; 135, Gaius Gracchus; still more attention is given 
to’ Greek influence; e.g., 23, 43, 44, on Cato and Appius Claudius; 35, 
literary prose; 36, history; 41, grammar and philology; 52, mathematics; 
53, science; 57, architecture; 91 and 92, characterization of the sixth and 
seventh centuries; 118, 119, Cato; similarly throughout Cicero’s writings. 
Poseidonios, Antiochus, Menander, and Panaitios receive especial attention. 

Many additions have been made in the notes; e.g., 35, 2, early prose 
(Vulgirlatein); 88, 1 and 2, publication of the calendar of religious festivals 
and the leges actionis; 97, 14, 1, a lengthy discussion of contamination in 
the Pseudolus; 179, 16-18, 1, defense of Cicero’s policy in the De lege agraria; 
in other notes on Cicero, dealing especially with the sources. New literature 
has been added, new citations from Latin authors inserted; sometimes the 
text of an old citation has been given in full. 

On the other hand more than a dozen of the old subsections have been 
dropped, and many have been cut down. The editors of the present re- 
vision broke with the principle of giving a complete bibliography and much 
of the older literature has been eliminated; this is especially true of titles 
bearing on Kritik and Erklérung; references are given instead to Bursian, 
Engelmann-Preuss, Klussmann, etc.; in 214, 14 the bibliography of Catullus 
(Kritik und Erklarung) has been reduced by a half to 16 lines. 

A number of sections have been completely rewritten; e.g., 33, the 
iambus; 47, the romance; 61, earliest Roman prose (carmen); 62, Saturnian 
meter; 206, characterization of Sallust. In general, however, the outline 
of the original text has been but little disturbed. Sometimes the text is cut, 
sometimes cleyerly condensed; often the change is purely stylistic; fre- 
quently a word or phrase is inserted to add a new fact or to indicate the 
author’s dissent from the old statement. Occasionally the new statement 
is more cautious than the old; in many cases a, neutral statement has been 
made more positive. The following will illustrate: 8, 12, denial that any 
connection can be proved between the mimus and the commedia dell’ arte; 
9, 7, denial that Horace in his discussion of the satyrdrama (A.P. 220) had 
any definite purpose in mind; 13, 1 rejects Ribbeck’s theory that ancient 
Roman tragedies were modernized in the first century a.p.; 15, the plays 
of Plautus were performed “einige Zeit,’’ not “bis in die Kaiserzeit’’; so 
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also 99, the critical study of Plautus began “erst spater,” not “bald”; 
28, the old statement “die Satire wurde zu einem Literaturzweige durch 
Ennius”’ is corrected and enlarged, ‘“‘die Satura ist eigentlich nicht ein 
besonderer Literaturzweig, sondern eine Sammlung vermischter Gedichte, 
wie sie bei den Alexandrinern iiblich war und, wie es scheint, durch Ennius 
in die rémische Literatur eingefihrt wurde”; 29, Valerius Cato is rejected 
as the author of the Dirae; 35, prose has a rhetorical coloring “‘infolge der 
Herrschaft der Schule,” not “infolge des rémischen Volkscharakters”’; 
36, ‘das Verlangen das geschichtlich Wahre als solches zu ermitteln und 
fortzupflanzen ist auch den Rémern fremd’’ is corrected to “die Forderung 
das geechichtlich Wahre als solches zu ermitteln und darzustellen, war 
vorhanden und wurde oft ausgesprochen”’; and with regard to those who 
concerned themselves with historical criticism ‘‘nur wenige”’ is corrected to 
“‘keiner’’; 44, 7, Cicero’s publication of his speeches exactly as they were 
delivered appears to have been the exception rather than the rule; 58, 
‘‘unter den hierher gehérigen Schriften des Boethius ist viel Unechtes” 
is corrected to “‘von den hierher gehérigen Schriften des Boethius sind 
gerade die gromatischen Teile unecht”; 77, 5, “sogar deutliche Spuren 
hexametrischer Fassung bei Amm. Marc.” is corrected to “trigerisch 
wohl die Spuren,”’ etc.; p. 153, n. 15, Plautus’ numerous complaints about 
mores mali do not reflect Roman conditions but were taken over from the 
Greek originals; 128, Spurius Carvilius is not “‘one of the first’? who opened 
a public school at Rome but “the first’; 183, Cicero’s errors in rendering 
his Greek originals are ‘‘gelegentlich” not “‘zahlreich’’; 205, Sallust writes 
“mit scheinbarem (not “‘sichtlichem’’) Streben nach Unparteilichkeit”’; 
210, M. Junius Brutus is “weder moralisch noch geistig hochstehend”’ 
instead of ‘‘redlich aber geistig nicht hochstehend.”’ 

Similarly in regard to dates. Sometimes the date is omitted; e.g., for 
the Asinaria, Poenulus, and Rudens of Plautus; rarely is a new date inserted. 
Occasionally a more definite date is given; e.g., 12, drama at Rome “seit 
dem J. 240” instead of ‘‘zu Anfang des sechsten Jahrhunderts’’; 44, rhetoric 
taught by Romans “‘in den neunziger Jahren des letzten Jahrh. v. Chr.” 
instead of ‘‘nach der Mitte,” u.s.w. More often a less definite date is 
given: 40, the earliest inscriptions are “‘aus sehr friher Zeit” instead of 
“‘aus dem sechsten Jabrh.’’; 97, 20, the Truculentus appeared “aus Plautus’ 
spiteren Jahren” instead of ‘‘um J. 189’’; 143, Lucilius died “im J. 102/4” 
instead of ‘“‘im J. 103’; in a number of instances the date is changed: 60, 
the original of the tabula Peutingeriana is put in the middle of the second 
century instead of the third (but in 412, 6 [third volume] it is put in the 
third or fourth century; a similar discrepancy occurs in dating the Choro- 
graphia of lulius Titianus; in 60 it is put in the third century; in 364 in the 
second); 93, aspirates represented by ch, ph, th “etwa seit J. 150’ instead of 
“seit J. 104”; 132, the historians still imitated the annalists “um die Mitte 
des zweiten Jahrh. v. Chr.” instead of “in dem ersten Finftel des siebenten 
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Jahrh. d. 8t.”; 182, 5, the Partitiones oratoriae were written ‘um J. 54” 
instead of “im J. 46 oder 45”; 182, 7, De optimo genere oratorum was written 
“um J. 46” instead of “‘vielleicht gleichfalls aus dem J. 44’; 205, Sallust 
died in the year 35 instead of 34. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the revision has covered, with 
great thoroughness, a very wide range and has dealt with an immense mass 
of petty details. It was no light task to incorporate in a work constructed 
on such an inelastic plan the results of the investigations of a quarter of a 
century in every field of philological endeavor. It is not surprising, therefore, 
if here and there a passage has escaped the revising hand or if an occasional 
error has crept in or remained unnoticed from the old edition. 

One could make many additions to the bibliography, but it is net clear 
that these omissions have not been intentional. The absence of many 
French, English, and Italian titles is, however, probably due to the deficiencies 
of the library at Minster, of which the editors complained in the preface of 
the second volume. Dreves, Analecta hymnica, should be added in 30, 2, and 
Leo, Die griechisch-rimische Biographie, in 37, 7; Traube, Die Geschichte der 
tironischen Noten bei Suetonius und Isidorus, deserves mention in 104, 5. 
The facsimiles cited are almost entirely from Chatelain, Zangemeister- 
Wattenbach, and the Leyden series, but the Chatelain citations are not 
complete; e.g., 182, 2, 3, Harley 2736=Ch. 19a; 184, 2, 4, Voss. 84 and 86 
= Ch. 38a, 39, 1; 184, 3, 2, Vindob. 189=Ch. 38, 1; 198, 8, Gudianus 166 
and Parcensis=Ch. 182, 1 and 2. 

The editions cited are not always the latest; Mommsen’s Rémische 
Geschichte is still cited in the sixth edition; Leo,-Kultur der Gegenwart, is 
cited in the second edition, his Plautinische Forschungen and Ebert’s Geschichte 
der Literatur des Mittelalters in the first; Voigt, Wrederbelebung des klassischen 
Altertums, appears in both the second and the third; the first four volumes 
of Drumann’s Geschichte Roms are sometimes cited in the first edition, and 
even when the second is used the fact is not always indicated (210, 6 and 7). 
The citations from Isidore’s Origines should be revised according to Lindsay’s 
edition, especially as some of the chapter numbers of Book i have been changed; 
35, 1, read 1, 38 for 1, 37; 37, 3, read 41 for 40; 41, 2, read 21 for 20; 104, 5, 
and 191, 4, read 22 for 21. Lindsay’s text also contains some changes of 
which the more important are: 7,1, “‘mimisunt ... . imitatores”’ (instead 
of “imitationes’’); 35, 1, read: “‘Syrus” for “Syrius’”’ and “iam exhinc et 
ceteri prosae eloquentia contenderunt”’ for ‘“‘iam exhinc ceteri prosae elo- 
quentiam condiderunt’’; 8, 3, ‘“‘(mimi) habebant suum actorem (instead of 
“auctorem’’) qui antequam mimum ageret fabulam pronuntiaret’”’; 16, 1, 
“aut gestu cantabant’’ for “ac gestu canebant’”’; 26, 2, after “more 
centonario”’ insert ‘ex multis hinc inde compositis’”’; 104, 5, insert ‘“‘com- 
plures” before “simul astantes”; in 191, 4, the MSS have ‘“‘commentus,”’ 
which Teuffel-Schwabe proposed as an emendation for Arevalo’s ‘“com- 
mentatus. ” 
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In 180 Porcia is the sister of Cato; 215, 3 is correct, “Tochter nicht 
Schwester”; p. 319, Gallus is said to have been born in Northern Italy; 
232, 2 (second volume) gives his birthplace correctly as Gallia Narbonensis. 
Both of these errors are repeated from the old edition. In 196, 1 the passage 
in oratio recta in B.G. 7, 20 is said to be an exception to Caesar’s usage; 
there are other exceptions and one more striking in 7, 77; in 196, 2 the ex- 
pression ‘‘Besorgung kritischer Ausgaben’’ applied to the activities of 
Celsus and Lupicinus is inaccurate; the correct view of such “recensions”’ 
is given in 109, 2; 196, 7, Holder’s edition of the Gallic War contains a 
(separate) word-index to Book viii; the statement in 196 that Caesar speaks 
of himself only in the third person is incorrect. He uses the first person 
plural a number of times. 39, 5, the Vatican MS, Pal. lat. 909, of the Hte- 
toria miscella of Landolfus Sagax, though contemporaneous, is not an auto- 
graph; see Loew, Beneventan Script, p. 9. 

The new edition, like the old, is in the dark as to the whereabouts of the 
best MS of Cicero’s Laehius (184, 14, 2, ““wo jetzt ?”’), once in the library of 
Firmin Didot in Paris, where Mommeen collated it in 1863. Schanz is no 
better informed (‘die beste HS is der Codex Parisinus s. IX /X den Mommsen 
bei Didot gefunden hat”); practically the same statement is made by 
Miller (in his Teubner edition), who used Mommsen’s collation. Apparently 
no scholar has collated the MS since 1863, though Reid examined it in 
1883 in London, where it was in the possession of Quaritch, but too late to 
use it for his second edition of the Laelius, which appeared in that year. 
Professor Clifton Price is the only editor, so far as I have discovered, who 
states that the MS is in Berlin. He writes me that Quaritch sold it to 
Berlin in 1901. The MS is in the Royal library there, as I was informed in 
1910 by Holder, the kindly old librarian at Karlsruhe. It might pay the 
next editor of Laeltus to collate it anew; at any rate it is high time that this 
philological waif be provided with a definite home in our bibliographies. 

In 214, 1 two inscriptions have been combined into one and the reference 
to the first omitted; the first one, “Μ. Annius Valerius Catullus,’’ is found 
in CIL, 4484, as stated in the old edition. The paragraph dealing with the 
Catullus MSS (214, 10) needs revision. The awkward statement, repeated 
from the old edition, “die alteste und beste erweislich unmittelbare Abschrift 
des Veronensis ist der Parisinus 14137 vom Jahre 1375,” can be challenged 
at every point. The Parisinus certainly cannot be proved to be a direct 
copy of V; it is probably not the oldest. The date 1375 is that of its im- 
mediate archetype; the further statement that R contributes nothing 
important to the text is not to the point in estimating the relative value of 
OGR, for the same statement might have been made of G if R had been 
discovered first, and indeed it would probably apply equally well to the lost 
Verona if it should ever come to light. The number of Catullus MSS is 
still given as 70, though Hale’s article in Classical Philology, III, 233, cited 
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by Kroll in the next line, contains a list of 119 MSS (including a few that 
contain only fragments). 

A few minor errors may be noted; the number in the running title at 
the top of page 13 should be 8 instead of 7; page 224 (top), the number of 
the subsection has been omitted; 182, 6, 1, the cross-reference 184, 2, 3 
should be 184, 2, 4; the cross-reference in 184, 3, 2, 184, 7, 3 and 184, 9, 2 
should be 183, 6 instead of 183, 7; page 450, the subsection number 6 should 
be 7; page 74 (bottom), read “Cremer” for “Cremrr.”’ 

The index (about 4 pages) has been much condensed, many subject 
titles and a few unimportant names being omitted. 

Cartes H. Berson 

Untversiry or Cuicaao 


L’Eta delle Guerre Puniche. (Storia det Romani, Vol. III.) By 
GAETANO DB Sanctis. Turin: Fratelli Bocca. Pt. I, pp. ix+ 
432; Pt. II, pp. 727. Price of the two parts, lire 30. 


In the volumes before us Professor Gaetano de Sanctis carries his ambi- 
tious Storia det Romani to the close of the Punic Wars. His readers will 
have been prepared by his earlier work to expect a scholarly and exhaustive 
treatment of each period, and their expectations will be fully realized in the 
present generous instalment, which consists of more than eleven hundred 
medium octavo pages. Our author’s plan is to give an unbroken chapter of 
historical exposition with essential notes at the foot of the page, and then to 
give an appendix to the chapter containing a thoroughgoing treatment of 
special points. In comparison with the earlier volumes the present shows a 
much fuller discussion of sources and critical problems. 

As one views carefully this vivid depiction of the struggle for the Mediter- 
ranean one finds a surprising number of suggestive contacts across the cen- 
turies. One is almost tempted to acquiesce in the contention of Benedetto 
Croce that there is no difference between contemporaneous and non- 
contemporaneous history. In fact, for a student with a philosophic trend 
the dictum is sound. However, it is exactly these contacts and suggestions 
that classically trained readers will feel and follow for themselves, so a 
reviewer is robbed of his most pleasant function. Accordingly he must 
content himself with considering a few of the questions one always puts to a 
historian of this period. 

To begin with, Professor de Sanctis is an extreme admirer of Polybius. 
It is true that he occasionally tempers his praise, but his strictures are of the 
mildest. His detailed studies such as Composizione ed economia delle Storie 
d: Polibio will be regarded by the serious student as among the most accept- 
able features of the volumes. Toward Livy he is not overgenerous; but he 
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is reasonable and he appreciates the unquestionable dramatic power of the 
Patavian as well as his desire to write instructively and reliably. Toward 
the smaller fry he is ruthless. In dealing with modern writers he holds a 
level balance, escaping alike the perils of a narrow nationalism and of undue 
deferenge to his great predecessors in other lands. Moreover, his range is 
enviably comprehensive. Some specialist in this field could doubtless point 
out a few studies missed by our historian, but they would be neither 
numerous nor important. 

As to Roman “imperialism,’’ he agrees with many other writers in 
thinking that the first steps in the direction of empire were unconscious, but 
he does not go too far in the “absent-minded” theory. To the political 
acumen of the powerful commercial and landed-property classes he is more 
generous than most historians, and herein he is surely right. We have been 
so blinded by the illiberality and stupidity of these classes in social problems 
that we have failed to do justice to their brains when working in other fields. 
They simply could not have been as persistently and impenetrably unin- 
telligent as we are often told. At any rate, it was not long after 250 that 
the pathway to dominion grew fairly clear to some of the leaders, and it is 
nonsense to talk as though they were not alive to its possibilities. 

On the vexed question of cavalry tactics our author throws little light. 
The more one delves into the Punic Wars, the more stress one lays on the 
fleet and the cavalry. It is thoroughly provoking that we must still grope 
in puzzled eagerness for any adequate knowledge of the methods whereby the 
horsemen, particularly the Numidians, were so effectively handled. Even 
today we do not get far beyond a general impression of decisive weight 
thrown into one battle after another by this arm of the service. 

Turning to the question that was a joy even in our high-school and 
Freshman days, we are assured unreservedly that Hannibal crossed by 
Mont Genévre. Indeed, Professor de Sanctis has no patience with any other 
view. However, this tempting line of review is leading us to intolerable 
length, and we must content ourselves with saying that not even the most 
exacting reader will fail to find his questions answered one way or another. 
Our author is always keen for a difficulty and a discussion. 

We have no disposition to attempt to pick flaws in such a work. One 
feels that the military side of history is here made very prominent, but our 
author has discussed this question most sanely in his preface. The possi- 
bility of criticism seems to lie in another direction, and we find ourselves asking 
whether constructive imagination has been allowed as much play as might 
have been desirable. Perhaps in the past we have been so prone to talk of 
the warmth and glow of the “meridional” that our distinguished Italian 
has been holding himself in check deliberately; but if this is true we could 
wish he had allowed himself more freedom. If we may refer once more to a 
great contemporary and compatriot of our author, we may recall Croce’s 
doctrine that there is not an essential difference in kind between the intuitive 
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imagination of the student and of the artist. The ultimately great historian 
will so suffuse his painfully sought knowledge with the vivifying power of his 
artistic imagination that the past is brought compellingly, or even irre- 
sistibly, into the general active interest of our life and thought. In this way 
is achieved the historian’s lofty ambition worded so unforgettably by 
Thucydides. It would ill become a modest reviewer to venture any pre- 
diction as to how near Professor de Sanctis will come to this final goal; but 
one is sure that if the Fates will vouchsafe the completing of his work, he 
will leave a notable and abiding monument. 

As a very business-like conclusion one ought to state that in addition to 
the extensive notes and appendixes mentioned above there will be found a 
good index and a chronological table. Not the least praiseworthy feature 
is the series of very usable plans and maps at the close of the second volume. 
Most of the typographical slips have been caught up in the list of errata, 
so one has little to complain about under this head. It will be nice to bind 
the volumes in old-fashioned heavy calf, if such luxuries ever become 
accessible again. 

F. B. R. HELLEMS 
University oF CoLoraDo 


The Doctrine of Literary Forms. By Roy ΚΈΝΝΕΤΗ Hack. Har- 
vard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XX VII, 1916, pp. 65. 


The reprint before us contains a better-executed piece of work than is 
suggested by the rather awkward sentence in which the writer summarizes 
his project: 

Hence the subject which I wish to investigate in this paper is the doctrine 
of forms in ita application to criticism: first, to sketch the history of the criticism 
of the Ars Poetica of Horace, then to show that there is a basic error in the critical 
method which has commonly been followed, and lastly to trace that error to its 
source and to indicate the necessity of a change in critical procedure. 

Mr. Hack believes there has been altogether too much stress upon 
“‘genres” in the study of Latin literature; and his onslaught upon the 
representatives of this mistaken emphasis upon εἴδη and γένη is marked 
by a thoroughness that is both whole-hearted and effective. On this point 
one will congratulate the author most heartily; the only question is whether 
the critics.of this misguided type were worth the expenditure of wide-ranging 
scholarship and protestant energy he has devoted to them, since even some 
years ago their malignant influence seemed to be on the decline. Perhaps, 
however, it was worth while dealing them this vigorous downward thrust. 

In the second part of his study Mr. Hack attempts to prove that Plato 
is responsible for the erroneous method of literary criticism that is based 
upon the “doctrine of propriety” found in Cicero and Horace. Plato’s 
doctrine of imitation implies that we must judge a thing “by the degree in 
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which it corresponds with or approaches to the perfect form or εἶδος." 
This must apply to poetry and to rhetoric as to everything else. Hence the. 
later slavery to εἴδη and γένη and the ambitious scientific definitions of form. 
Such is Mr. Hack’s contention, and in one sense, of course, it is true; but 
that it is true in the close sense insisted upon by him I cannot see. However, 
this would be an argument longer than the reprint in question, and in the 
meantime our readers may care to ponder on the full meaning of two such 
sentences as these. 

It is not true that Platonic idealism, when applied to literature, tends to 
encourage sanity: on the contrary, it produces results which are apparently 
paradoxical, either excesses amounting to mania, or a faith in mechanical routine 
which amounts to death. I am not arguing; I am calling attention to the fact 
that Platonic idealism has, for reasons which have been explained above, the 
same effect upon human life as the most materialistic and naturalistic philosophy. 


With Mr. Hack’s next conclusion, that definitions of literary forms have 
not the validity of “laws” in the world of science, nobody will quarrel; 
but we need not refuse to concede the possibility of a working value to every- 
thing that falls short of final truth. We may even concede that in ultimate 
strictness “10 is impossible to establish a scientific and objective definition 
of any form of literature”; but we must always find it not only convenient 
but necessary to have a working definition of the various forms, unless we are 
to waste a lot of time. We do not have to become slaves to a convenient 
formula, and Mr. Hack himself, after proving to his own satisfaction that 
Horace was the child of Aristotle, slavishly devoted, like his father, to εἴδη, 
graciously admits that Horace rose above his own rules; and if the Roman 
critic-poet could emancipate himself, the intelligent modern critic of poetry 
may succeed in keeping himself fairly free. Incidentally, our author runs a 
tilt against ‘mechanical Quellenforschung,’’ a point on which there will be no 
debate, for the whole question turns obviously on the spirit and method of 
the student. It would be unfortunate if we should discourage intelligent 
investigation of sources just because a legitimate function has been abused. 

If it is not out of place, the reviewer would like to record his pleasure in 
reading a study of this type, which serves as a welcome reminder that 
litteras humaniores are occasionally concerned with literature. Also, he 
would be glad to know whether it is to deliberate antmomianism or mere 
human weakness that we owe the use of “is” in the following: ‘The fact 
that the poet and the critic is the same man affords us the ideal conditions 


for such a test.” 
F. B. R. HeLiEus 
_ University or CoLorapo 
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VERGIL’S APPRENTICESHIP. Π᾿ 
By Tenney Franx 
_ VERGIL’s “CIRIS” AND MESSALLA 

It is not my intention to review the mass of material that con- 
cerns the authorship of the Ciris. The masterly discussions of 
Drachmann (Herm., 1908, pp. 405 ff.) and Vollmer (Sitz. Bayer. 
Akad., 1907, pp. 335 ff.) have summed up the most important argu- 
ments in favor of the Vergilian claim, and these seem to me conclusive. 
But here also the right decision has failed to carry due weight because 
the defenders of the poem have not discovered a reasonable historical 
setting for it. The following considerations may perhaps aid in the 
removal of the persistent doubt. 

In the first place, the certainty that Vergil addressed Catalepton 
ix to Messalla adds a heavy weight of probability in favor of the 
Vergilian authorship of the Ciris, not only because it helps to vindi- 
cate the tradition on which both rest, but also because it establishes 
the certainty that Vergil and Messalla were on the very terms of 
friendship that the dedication of the Ciris assumes. Striking also 
is the occurrence in both poems of the unusual phrase communem 
deum (Ciris 359; Cat. ix. 50), which indicates a common author for 
both poems, since neither was published for the time being. But 
the strongest point for the Ciris gained from the eulogy is in the 
explicit statement of Vergil that he was a student of Callimachus, 


and that presumably in some poem of special interest to Messalla. 
{CuasercaL Parioioer XV, April, 1920] 108 
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A more direct reference to the Ciris we could hardly hope to have in 
verse. Again, with the Culex dated in the year 48, we can hardly 
refuse to interpret Ciris 20, | 

quamvis interdum ludere nobis 

et gracilem molli liceat pede claudere versum, 
as a direct reference! to the Culex, with a specific allusion to its 
line 35. 

As for the date of the Cris, there are no references in the poem 
that do not accord best with the period bounded by the Culer and 
the Eulogy. When Messalla was studying at Athens in 44 he could 
well be addressed as juvenum doctissimus if Cicero’s letter to Brutus 
cited above was not mere flattery. His interest in philosophy, which 
Vergil assumes in Cris, 36-41, is well known to readers of Horace, 
and his interest in poetry, implied in Vergil’s dedication, is fully 
vouched for in the ninth Catalepton. Vergil’s life also is in accord 
with the hints afforded by the Ciris. According to the preface 
Vergil had written a large part of the Circe in his early youth (1. 45), 

prima rudimenta et juvenes exegimus annos, 


but had laid it aside when he had turned from poetry and rhetoric 
to Epicurean philosophy (ll. 1-8). This clearly accords with Cat. 5 
and the notes of Donatus. The muses, however, insisted upon 
returning—indeed Vergil in Cat. 5 left the door invitingly unlocked 
—and his first ambition as a student of Siro was to write a poem in 
the style of Lucretius (lJ. 15-18), until he found his powers insufh- 
cient (ll. 36-43). To this regretful experience we have a clear refer- 
ence in the melancholy line of the Georgics (ii. 484), 
sin... . frigidus obstiterit circum praecordia sanguis. 


Meanwhile, though still with Siro, he at times tried verse-writing, 
and he promised (1. 44) his novum volumen (1. 100) to Messalla in 
the hope that in its composition he might satisfy and thus purge 
himself of the blandum morem (1. 11). The mood in which he wrote 
thus is clearly felt again in the last lines of the ninth Catalepton. 
Nothing could more aptly portray the Vergil of the period between 
the Culex and the ninth Catalepton than the self-revelation of this 


1Line 100, novum ... . volumen, may also imply that another volume had 
preceded. Ὁ 
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prologue. It seems clear that the poem was begun as early at 
least as the Culex, while the prologue dates some little time before 
42, the date of the Eulogy of Messalla. It may be that line 28, 
felices qui talem annum videre diemque 

may allow the inference that Messalla had actually seen the Panathe- 
naic procession! in 45 or 44. Again, Vergil’s elaborate metaphor of 
the peplos might possibly have been suggested by the pedantic title 
of Varro’s book of worthies, to which Cicero in the year 44 refers 
as IlerNoypadia (Ad Att. xvi. 11.3). If these be indeed direct refer- 
ences the prologue must be dated in 44-43; in any case the whole 
tone of the prologue calls for a date very near to that. 

The epyllion apparently shared the fate of the eulogy. It is 
easy to comprehend how poems meant for Messalla might be 
repressed after Philippi and Messalla’s protracted absence with 
Antony in Egypt. After his return the poems were out of the ques- 
tion; the eulogy had lost its occasion and the epyllion its favor with 
the change in literary taste. The very fact that Vergil himself used 
its lines singly and in groups in the most unsparing manner, even in 
the Eclogues, is proof that he very soon abandoned every thought of 
publication, and if we place its completion shortly before Philippi 
we can understand why he showed it so little mercy. 

The slow recovery of the Ciris to the Vergilian corpus, a task 
involving many studies since Skutsch reopened the question in 1901, 
has brought lovers of Vergil nothing but pleasure. With all its 

_flaws, due mainly to incorrect Hellenistic methods of composition, 
it has exquisite lines, and, what is even more interesting, a true 
poet’s patent efforts to win new impressions, to penetrate into a 
richer vein of sentiment, to portray the human heart under stress 
of emotion, to sacrifice mere logic of form for fragments of passion, 
flashes of new scenery, and collocations of living and pathetic words. 
What does not the Aeneid owe to the painful cameo work of the Ciris ? 
In his maturity Vergil himself recognized all the flaws of the epi- 
sodic style of narrative and saw the danger of stressing trivial pathos 


1In the fourth century s.c. the great festival was held in the third year of the 
Olympiad, but references in the Roman period seem to indicate that the date had been 
altered (Momm., Feste d. Athen). Perhaps Sulla had asked for the favor of a cele- 
bration when he was in Athens in 84, in which case the year 44 would bring a return 
of the event. 
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and of an elegance in diction that resulted in preciosity. All this he 
ruthlessly pruned away. What he had gained from the training of 
eye and heart and hand he practiced with an ever-increasing sureness. 
The accuracy of his inward sight, the depth of sympathy, the beauty 

~of phrase and scene, the romance that plays throughout the Aeneid, 
all these owe very much to the long hours that he gave some twenty 
years before to this ill-fated poem of his youth. 


VERGIL IN THE GARDEN 


The dedication of the Cirts was written, as we have seen, in the 
“‘Cecropius hortulus” at Naples. There after the death of Phaedrus 
and the disasters that had befallen the κῆπος at Athens a new center 
of Epicureanism was formed about Philodemus and Siro. There the 
devotees gathered in a community in orthodox manner “to seek 
truth together’’ and to keep the sacred days.' Hither it was that 
Vergil fled from the uncongenial plodding over rhetoric to seek 
inspiration for a poem that might be worthy of Lucretius (Ciris 5). 

The date of his departure from Rome cannot be fixed with pre- 
cision, though we know that it must have been some time before 42 
B.c., when, as Catalepton vili reveals, Siro had died and Vergil 
had come into possession of his villula. The somewhat untrust- 
worthy Probi vita says: ‘ Vixit pluribus annis liberali in otio secutus 
Epicuri sectam insigni concordia et familiaritate usus Quintili, 
Tuccae et Vari.’”? This note seems to be reliable, but as Vergil . 
remained at Naples after the death of Siro, closely connected with 
these men and in intimate relations with Philodemus, we cannot 
assume that the plures annz were all before 42. A suggestion, though 
not very precise, may be drawn from the fifth Catalepton, which 
implies some little composition in verse already accomplished. It 
also seems to contain in its contrast between rhetorum ampullae and 
rhoso non Achatco verba a reference to Calvus’ criticism of the preva- 
lent Ciceronian style of oratory, which was expressed in the years 
47-46.2 Since this poem is also a farewell to the Muses, and we 
can find little verse except the Culex and a part of the Ciris to date 


1 See Crinert, Kolotes und Menedemus, ἡ. 126, and Cic. De fin. i. 65: ‘“‘quod fit 
etiam nunc ab Epicureis.”’ 
3 See “Cicero and the Poetae novi,’”’ Amer. Jour. Phil., XL, 412. 


᾿ 
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before it, we cannot be far wrong if we place Vergil’s departure 
in 47-46. 

That he actually left Rome is attested by the Vita of Servius, 
which says explicitly Neapoli studuct. Indeed, every contempora- 
neous reference to Siro implies that his home was at Naples and not 
at Rome. 

The scene of Cicero’s Academica 11, which mentions Siro (106), 
is laid at Bauli in 60 B.c. In De fintbus ii. 119 Cicero speaks of 
Siro and Philodemus as familiares nostros, cum optimos viros, tum 
homines doctissimos. Here the scene is laid at the Cumaean villa 
in the year 50. Both of these dialogues were written in the year 
45, the same year that Cicero, in a letter to the Neapolitan banker 
Vestorius, implies that the latter was a neighbor of, or at least in 
direct communication with, Siro (Ad fam. vi. 11. 2). Recently 
᾿ Crénert has deciphered an undated fragment of a Herculanean roll 
of Philodemus, which mentions Siro in connection with the group 
of men pursuing philosophic studies at Naples and Herculaneum.' 
To these references I would suggest the addition of one more. In 
one of his charming letters to Paetus in 46 Cicero rallies his hungry 
Epicurean friend about a trick he had played his professor at Naples. 
The text gives the professor’s name, in the dative case, as Dion 
(Ad fam. ix. 26). We know of no Epicurean lecturer by this name, 
but if we recall that Cicero’s three references to Siro were made soon 
after this correspondence with Paetus, who apparently mentioned 
his professorial friend more than once, and that the place, date, and 
sect would suit Siro admirably, we may well venture to change the 
text to Siront. At any rate Siro is assigned to the Bay of Naples by 
so many clear references that the words of Vergil’s fifth Catalepton 
(‘nos ad beatos vela mittimus portus’’) must be accepted as a refer- 
ence to an actual journey. | 

— Even after Siro’s death Vergil seems to have remained at Naples 
as Donatus implies. In 38 he with Varius and Plotius came up from 
Naples to meet at Sinuessa the group of diplomatic travelers described 


1 0». cit., p. 125, with corrections offered by Kérte, Got. Gel. Anz., 1907, p. 264: 
ἐδ)όκει δ᾽ ἐπ[ανελθεῖν] μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν els [τὴν Ned]lxodw πρὸς τὸν [φίλτατο)ν Σίρωνα καὶ τὴν 
[περὶ αὐτ]ὸν ἐκεῖ διαίτη[σιν καὶ φιϊλοσόφους ἐνεργ[ῆσαι ὁμι)λίας Ἡ ρρκλ[ανέωι τε συχνό]- 
τεΐρον παρενδιατρῖψαι. 
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ΡΥ Horace in his Brundisian diary; Vergil says explicitly that he 
wrote his Georgics (37-33 B.c.) at Naples (iv. 464), and in 29 
he still seems to be there, since it was to the nearby Atella that he 
went to meet Augustus returning from the East. Indeed Donatus 

_says that the poet was seldom seen in Rome. 

As the charred fragments of Philodemus’ rolls are published one 
by one, we begin to realize that the students of Vergil have failed 
to appreciate the influences which must have reached the young 
poet in these years of his life in a Greek city in daily communion with 

“oriental philosophers like Philodemus and Siro. After the death of 
Phaedrus these men were doubtless the leaders of their sect; at 
least Asconius calls the former illa aetate nobilissimus (In Pis. 68). 
Cicero represents them as homines docttssimos as early as 60 B.Cc., 
and though in his tirade against Piso—ten years before Vergil’s 
adhesion to the school—he must needs cast some slurs at Piso’s 
teacher, he is careful to compliment both his learning and his poetry. 
Indeed there seems to be not a little direct use of Philodemus’ works 
in Cicero’s De fintbus and the De natura deorum written many years 
later. At least Catullus, Horace, and Ovid made free to paraphrase 
some of his epigrams.' And these verses may well guard us against 
assuming that the man who could draw to his lectures and companion- 
ship some of the brightest spirits of the day is adequately represented 
by the crabbed controversial essays that his library has produced. 
These essays followed a standard type and do not necessarily reveal 
the actual man. Even these, however, disclose a man not wholly 
confined to the κύριαι δόξαι, for they show more interest in rhetorical 
precepts than was shown by the founder of the school; they are more 
sympathetic toward the average man’s religion and not a little 
concerned about the affairs of state. All this proves a healthy reac- 
tion that more than one philosopher underwent in coming in contact 
with Roman men of the world, but it also doubtless reflects the tend- 
encies of the Syrian branch of the school from which he sprang; 
for the Syrian group had had to cast off some of the traditional 
fanaticism and acquire a few social graces and a modicum of worldly 
wisdom in its long contact with the magnificent Seleucid Court. 


1 Kaibel, Phtlodems, epigrammata; Hendrickson, Amer. Jour. Phil., 1918, p. 27; 
Reitsenstein, Pauly-Wissowa, art. ‘‘ Epigram.”’ 
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Philodemus was himself a native of Gadara, that unfortunate 
Macedonian colony just east of the Sea of Galilee, which was subjected 
to Jewish rule in the early youth of our philosopher. He studied 
with Zeno of Sidon, to whom Cicero also listened in 78, a masterful 
teacher whose followers and pupils, Demetrius, Phaedrus, Patro, 
probably also Siro, and of course Philodemus, captured a large part of 
the most influential Romans for the sect. How Philodemus taught 
his rich Roman patrons and pupils to value not only his creed but 
the whole line of masters from Epicurus we may learn from the 
Herculanean villa where his own library was found, for it contained 
a veritable museum of Epicurean? worthies down to Zeno, perhaps 
not excluding the teacher himself if we could but identify his portrait. 

The list of influential Romans who joined the sect during this 
period is remarkable, though of course we have in our incidental 
references but a small part of the whole number. Here belonged 
Caesar, his father-in-law Piso, who was Philodemus’ patron, Manlius 
Torquatus, the consulars Hirtius, Pansa, and Dolabella, Cassius 

*the liberator, Trebatius the jurist, Atticus, Cicero’s life-long friend, 
Cicero’s amusing correspondents Paetus and Gallus, and many 
others. Tosome of these the attraction lay perhaps in the philosophy 
of ease which excused them from dangerous political labors for the 
enjoyment of their villas on the Bay of Naples. But to the Roman 
the greatest attraction of the doctrine lay in its presentation of a 
tangible explanation of the universe, weary as they were of a childish 
faith and too practical-minded to have patience with metaphysical 
theories now long questioned and incomprehensible except through 
a tedious application of dubious logic. 

Vergil’s companions in the Cecropius hortulus, destined to be his 

ποίοις friends, were, according to Probus, Quintilius Varus, the 
famous critic, Varius Rufus, the writer of epics and tragedies, and 
Plotius Tucca. Of his early friendship with Varius and Tucca he 
has left a remembrance in Catalepton i and vii, with Varus in Eclogue 
vi, while Horace combined all their names more than once in his 


1 Ttaliam totam occupaverunt. Cic. Tuse. iv. 7. 

83 See Crinert, Jahresb. Oest. Arch. Inst., 1907, p. 150; Rossbach, Neue Jahr, 
1899, p. 56, finds among them the portraits of the Epicurean rulers of Syria, Antiochus 
Epiphanes and Demetrius Soter, but on rather unsatisfactory evidence. 
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verses.! That the four friends continued in intimate relationship 
with Philodemus, Kérte has shown from fragments of the rolls.* 

Into the general question of Philodemus’ influence upon Varius 
and Vergil, Varus and Horace, the critics and poets who shaped the 
ideals of the Augustan literature, it is not yet time to speak. It will 
be difficult ever to decide how far these men drew their materials 
from the memory of their lecture-rooms; whether for instance Varus’ 
de morte depended upon his teacher’s περὶ θανάτον, as has been sug- 
gested, or to what extent Horace used the περὶ ὀργῆς and περὶ κακιῶν 
when he wrote his. first two epistles, or the περὶ κολακείας when he 
instructed his young friend Lollius how to conduct himself at court, 
or whether it was this teacher who first called his attention to Bion 
and Menippus; nor does it matter greatly, since the value of these 
works lay rather in the art of expression and timeliness of the doc- 
trine than in originality of view. 

In the theory of poetic art there is in many respects a marked 
difference between the classical ideals of the Roman group and the 
rather luxurious verses of Philodemus, but he too recognised the 
value of restraint and simplicity, as some of his epigrams show.® 
Furthermore his theories of literary art are frequently in accord with 
Horace’s Ars poetica on the very points of chaste diction and precise 
expression which this Augustan group emphasized.‘ It would not 
surprise his contemporaries if Horace restated maxims of Philodemus 
when writing an essay to the son and grandsons of Philodemus’ 
patron. However, after all is said, we recall that Vergil had questioned 
some of the Alexandrian ideals of art before he came under the 
influence of Philodemus,® and the seventh Catalepton as interpreted 
by Birt gives a hint that Varius thought as Vergil. It is not unlikely 
that Quintilius Varus, Vergil’s elder friend and fellow-Transpadane, 


1Cf. Hor. Sat. i. δ. ὅδ; i. 10. 44-45 and 81; Carm. i. 24. 

3 Rhein. Mus., 1890, p. 172. The names of Quintilius and Varius occur twice; 
the rest are too fragmentary to be certain, but the space calls for names of the length of 
Πλά]τιε and Οὐ[εργίλιε, and the constant companionship of these four men makes the - 
restoration very probable. It is usual to suggest ὉράϊΪτιε, but this seems to me leas 
probable than Plotius. 

* Cf. Hendrickson, Amer. Jour. Phil., 1918, p. 35, referring to Anth. Pal., XI, 44. 

4 See Kiessling-Heinse, Ars poetica, on ll. 242, 449, 130, 319. 

5 Cf. Cat. v, the apologetic prologue of the Cirts, and the last lines of the Messalla 
Eulogy. 
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who had grown up an intimate friend of Catullus and Calvus, had 
in these matters a stronger influence than Philodemus. 
There are, however, certain turns of sentiment in Vergil which 
betray a non-Roman flavor to one who comes to Vergil directly 
from a reading of Lucretius, Catullus, or Cicero’s letters. I refer 
here to the suggestion of Oriental proskynesis found in the very first 
Eclogue and developed into complete “emperor worship” in the 
dedication of the Georgics. This language, here for the first time 
used by a Roman writer, is not to be explained as simple gratitude 
for great favors, as has been repeatedly said.'! It is not even satis- 
factorily accounted for by supposing that the young poet was some- 
what slavishly following some Hellenistic model.? Catullus had 
paraphrased the Alexandrian poets, but he could hardly have inserted 
@ passage of this import. Nor was it mere flattery, for Vergil has 
shown in his frank praise of Cato, Brutus, and Pompey that he does 
not merely write at command. No, these passages in Vergil show 
athe effects of long years of association with Greeks and Orientals 
that had steeped his mind in expressions and sentiments that now 
seemed natural to him, though they must have surprised many a 
reader at Rome. His teachers at Naples had grown up in Syria 
and furthermore carried with them the traditions of the Syrian branch 
of the school that had learned to adapt its language to suit the whims 
of the deified Seleucid monarchs. As Epicureans they also employed 
sacred names with little reverence. Was not Antiochus Epiphanes 
himself a “god,’’ while as a member of the sect he belittled divinity ? 
Naples too was a Greek city always filled with Oriental trading folk, 
and these carriéd with them the language of subject races. It is 
at Pompeii that the earliest inscriptions on Latin soil have been 
found which recognize the imperial cult, and it is at Cumae that the 
best instance of a cult calendar has come to light. It 1s a note, one 
of the very few in the great poet’s work, that grates upon us, but 
when he wrote as he did he was probably not aware that his years of 
residence in the “‘garden”’ had indeed accustomed his ear to some 
un-Roman sounds. Octavian was of course not unaware of the 
advantage that accrued to the ruler through the Oriental theory of | 


1Cf. Heinen, Klio, XI, 140. 
3 Wissowa, Hermes, 1902, p. 157. 
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absolutism, and furtively accepted all such expressions. By the 
time Vergil wrote the Aeneid the Roman world had acquiesced, and 
Vergil’s phrases in that work doubtless seemed to his contemporaries 
more than restrained. | 

Again, I would suggest that it was at Naples that Vergil may most 
readily have come upon the ‘‘messianic”’ ideas that occur in the 
fourth Eclogue, for despite all the objections that have been raised . 
against Marx! there are conceptions there which were not yet natural- 
ized in the Occident. The child in question is thought of as a Soter 
whose deeds the poet hopes to sing (1. 54), and furthermore lines 7 
and 50 contain unmistakably the Oriental idea of naturam parturire, 
as Suetonius phrases it (Aug, 94). Quite apart from the likelihood 
that the Gadarene may have gossiped at table about the messianic 
hopes of the Hebrews, which of course he knew, it is not conceivable 
that he never betrayed any knowledge of, or interest in, the prophetic 
ideas with which his native country teemed. Meleagar, also a 
Gadarene, preserved memories of the people of his birthplace in 
his poems, and Caecilius of Caleacte, who seems to have been in 
Italy at about this time, was not beyond quoting Moses in his rhetori- 
cal works.? 

Furthermore, Naples was the natural resort of all those Greek 


__and Oriental rhetoricians and philosophers, historians, poets, actors, 


and artists who drifted Romeward from the crumbling courts of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Pergamum. There they could find 
congenial surroundings while discovering wealthy patrons in the 
numerous villas of the idle rich near by, and thither they withdrew 
at vacation time if necessity called them to Rome for more assiduous 
tasks. Andronicus, the Syrian Epicurean, brought to Rome by 
Sulla, made his home at nearby Cumae; Archias, Cicero’s client, 
also from Syria, spent much time at Naples, and the poet Agathocles* 
lived there; Parthenius of Nicaea, to whom the early Augustans were 
deeply indebted, taught‘ Vergil at Naples. Other Orientals like 


1 Neue Jahrb@cher, 1898, p. 105, defended by Norden; ἐδία., 1913, p. 657. 


3 It is generally assumed that his book was the source for the quotation in Pseudo- 
Longimus. 


8 Inscr. Graec. vii. 416. 
4 Macrob. Sat. v. 17. 
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Alexander,! who wrote the history of Syma and the Jews, and 
Timagenes, historian of the Diadochi, do not happen to be reported 
from Naples, but we may safely assume that most of them spent 
whatever leisure time they could there. 

Puteoli too was still the seaport town of Rome as of all Central 
Italy, and the Syrians were then the carriers of the Mediterranean 
trade.? That is one reason why Apollo’s oracles at Cumae and 
Hecate’s necromantic cave at Lake Avernus still prospered. When 
Vergil explored that region, as the details of the sixth book show he 
must have done, he had occasion to learn more than mere geographic 
details. 

That Vergil had Isaiah, chapter 11, before his eyes when he wrote 
is of course out of the question; there is not a single close parallel of 
the kind that Vergil usually permits himself to borrow from his 
sources; we cannot even be sure that he had seen any of the Sibyllme 
oracles, now found in the third book of the collection, which contained 
so strange a syncretism of Mithraic, Greek, and Jewish conceptions, 
but we can no longer doubt that he was in a general way well informed 
and quite thoroughly permeated with such mystical and apocalyptic 
sentiments as every Gadarene and any Greek from the Orient might 
well know. It speaks well for his love of Rome that despite these 

_influences it was he who produced the most thoroughly nationalistic 
epic ever written.® 


1 Vergil seems to have known him. See Norden, Aeneid, VI, on 1. 83. 
3 Frank, An Economic History of Rome, chap. xiv. 


8 From the viewpoint of litérary history the portrait of ‘‘ Pseudo-Seneca’”’ ought 
rather to be assigned to some personage like Philodemus than to one of the numerous 


Alexandrian or Greek poets hitherto suggested. Men like Callimachus, Philetus, - 


Epicharmus, Eratosthenes, Archilochus, and Hipponax (see Bernoulli, II, 160, and 
Reinach, Rev. Arch., 1917, p. 357, for bibliography) were not so popular at Rome as 
to receive more attention than even the great poets. Philodemus, as the last living 
representative of the Epicurean philosophy, a man who taught the foremost Romans of 
his day, might well have been honored with a portrait bust in the homes of many of his 
admirers. Several considerations besides those of style must be borne in mind in 
discussing the question: 

1. The best copy was found in the Herculanean villa of an Epicurean who also 
possessed the library of Philodemus. This villa contained several busts of Epicurean 
philosophers, but none that can definitely be assigned to philosophers outside of that 
school. 

2. The person represented wore a beard and was therefore probably a philosopher, 
since the bust is certainly an actual portrait later than 300 s.c. The Terme-replica has 
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The lectures of the Neapolitan schoolrooms clung to the poet’s 
‘memory for many a day; their themes recur again and again, even 
in the song that Iopas sang at Dido’s banquet. If we may take a 
hint from Servius the sixth Eclogue should be read as a hymn to the 
memory of Siro, then recently dead.1 Remembering apparently 
Plato’s humorous comparison of his teacher Socrates with Silenus, 
Vergil borrowed a hint from the original story of how Midas had 
captured Silenus and compelled him to reveal the secrets of nature. 
So in the Eclogue the poet adopts the name Silenum for Sironem 
and pictures the pupils held spellbound all day by the teacher’s words. 
The poem has of course not a little appropriate symbolism, since a 
mere enumeration of lecture topics would hardly suit a poet’s fancy. 


But the beginning is explicit enough. 


Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coacta 
Semina terrarumque animaeque marisque fuissent. 


an ivy wreath which would indicate that he was also a poet. Philodemus is one of 
the very few to satisfy both requirements. 

3. Two replicas of the bust were found at Pompeii, and in each instance a statue 
of Epicurus was found with it. Could a devotee find anyone more suitable to join 
to the founder of the school than the living director of the school ? 

4. Despite the great popularity of the bust in Italy no copy seems to have been 
found on Greek soil. This points to Italy as the field of the man’s activity. 

δ. None of the minor Greek poets gained the devotion of the Roman public. 
Callimachus was a convenient storehouse for poetic material, but even Ovid denies him 
genius, and there is no indication that he was widely read. Epicurean philosophers, 
on the other hand, demanded of their pupils a peculiar devotion for their founder and 
claimed respect for themselves as his interpreter. The successive scoholarchs at 
Athens succeeded in exacting this homage, and doubtless Philodemus attempted to 
do the same at Naples. Since he was ‘‘nobilissimus’’ at the time when his doctrine 
had “captured all of Italy,”’ and especially the wealthy, there can be little doubt that 
very many Roman villas contained his portrait. 

6. Naples attracted the best portrait sculptors from Greece and the East when in 
Cicero’s day the owners of villas about the Bay of Naples placed lucrative orders for 
portrait busts of themselves and of famous men suitable for decorative purposes. The 
Boston terra cotta head and several of the Vatican busts furnish abundant proof of 
the fact that very good work in several styles was being executed for Romans at this 
time. Could not this bust have been produced at Naples? 

I have offered this hypothesis—that is all it can be called—because the discussion 
has hitherto foundered upon presuppositions that seem improbable to students of 
Roman life and literature. It would be well to have an intelligent examination of 
Greek art on Italian soil during the first century B.c. as a basis for further study. 


108]. 13: ‘sub persona Sileni Sironem inducit loquentem.”’ 
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After ten lines of this straightforward cataloguing of cosmological 
themes Vergil suggests the next topics of the origin of man and the 
‘Sage of innocence”! by reference to the stories of ‘‘lapides Pyrrhae,’’ 
‘“‘Saturnia regna,”’ and ‘‘furtum Promethei’’; then, if I interpret 
correctly, he proceeds to allude to themes of Epicurean psychology 
and ethics, referring for instance to the subject of passion (cf. 
Lucr. iv) by means of the myths of Pasiphae and Atalanta, and 
ambition in the myth of Phaeton.* The succeeding lines on 
GaHus may be a poet’s way of alluding to a former well-beloved 
fellow-student who had been called away from the circle by the 
Muses. The references are not all clear, nor can we demand that 
they should be to us, but it is not difficult for us to accept them as 
references to schoolday themes when we recall that his fellow- 
student Varus, to whom the poem is addressed, and the many other 
students of Siro would readily remember the illustrations from poetic 
myths that Siro had used for the illumination of his doctrinal points.* 
Thus the poem becomes a delightful commentary upon Vergil’s 
life in the garden at Naples. 

Varus, to whom it was sent, was apparently Vergil’s fellow- 
student Quintilius Varus, repeatedly mentioned above, and the poem 
seems to have no connection whatever with the ninth ats ia 

1 Cf. Luer. v. 925 ff. 

2 Or, perhaps, as Lucr. v. 397, referring to the world’s destruction by fire. 

8 Even Epicurus, who was extremely matter-of-fact, gave naturalistic explanations 


of the Tantalus and Sisyphus myths; cf. Lucr. iii. 980 ff.; and Philodemus’ rolls 
show that the later teachers of the school made frequent use of the poets. 

4 The reason why this obvious explanation suggested by Servius has been rejected 
in favor of a score of hypotheses (cf. Schans, II, 1, p. 45) is that the commentators, 
Servius included, were bent upon finding references everywhere to the confiscation of 
Vergil’s estate. Servius made three different conjectures about the identity of this 
Varus (1. 7), the third of which connected the poem with the ninth Eclogue and Alfenus 
Varus. Korte (Rhein. Mus., 1890, ἢ. 175) accepted this guess, and he has generally 
been followed. But we have learned from Nettleship (Ancient Lives of Vergil, ἡ. 44), 
Kroll (Rhein. Mus., 1909, p. 50), and Diehl (Vitae Vergilianae, p. 51) that the ancient 
comments upon the bucolics, especially those referring to the confiscations, are largely 
conjectures drawn from the bucolics themselves. In view of what we know about 
Vergil’s associations at Naples we ought to read this Eclogue naturally as a poem to his 
echool friend Quintilius Varus, whatever the ninth may be. To be sure we have 
no other reference than that of 1. 7 to Varus’ deeds of war, but since Varus was a knight 
and apparently older than Vergil he may well have held some position of importance 
during the civil war, and it is of course to the cictl war that Tristia bella refers, not to 
the impossible ‘'Germanic wars”’ imagined by Servius. 


- 
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VERGIL FROM 50 To 40 B.c. 

The time is approaching when it will be possible to shape a 
connected story of Vergil’s formative years, the decade before the 
period of the Eclogues. To aid in collecting material for such a 
work I wish to add a few disconnected notes and to attempt a brief 
outline of what now seems fairly well established. 

1. Since there seems to be little reason now for doubting the 
authenticity of the Catalepton we ought also to make the best of the 
Archilochian iambics of No. xiii! They are no worse than many of 
the epigrams of Catullus, which Vergil knew thoroughly. The first 
lines indicate that the poet had for a time been drawn into active 
service in the civil war, and their bad taste may be due to the influ- 
ence of camp life. I would date the poem in 49 or 48. We know that 
Caesar instituted a general levy in Italy as soon as he had driven 
Pompey out of Brundisium,? and there is no reason to suppose that 
Vergil escaped the general fate. What the poem tells us is that 
Vergil had been called upon arma victoris sequt but had subsequently 
been excused from service because of ill health. The connection 
between this poem and Horace’s Epode xvii has frequently been 
noticed; if this is dated in 49-48 Vergil is Horace’s predecessor in 
the epode. Catalepion vi* and xii belong of course with xiii. 

2. The third Catalepton, I think, ought to be assigned to the year 
49 and be read as a comment on Pompey’s sudden fall, written soon . 
after the great general had been driven from Brundisium. The 
fourth line, 

hic grave servitium tibi jam, tibi Roma ferebat, 


is quite appropriate in the mouth of a soldier in Caesar’s army. 
At any rate it expresses the opinion of Pompey generally held in 
Italy and shared even by Cicero, as appears in his letters.‘ 

3. The tenth Catalepton, the well-known parody of Catullus, 
Carm. 4, was interpreted by Buecheler as ἃ Jampoon upon Ventidius 


1 Birt’s edition has some sane remarks about this poem. 

2Cic. Ad Ad. ix. 19: ‘‘Dilectus habentur, in hiberna deducuntur’’ (March, 49 
B.C.). 

3 Noctuinus of 6 and 12 is obviously of the same family as Lucienus in 13, as 
Buecheler says. 

4Cf. Ad Ad. viii. 11. 4; x. 4. 8, ete. 
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Bassus (Rhein Mus., 38, p. 519). Birt, in his edition, and Merrill 
(Class. Phil., 1913, p. 389) oppose this view; but DeWitt (Amer. 
Jour. Phil., 1912, p. 318) has well said: ‘‘Unless this Ventidius be 
the same as Vergil’s Sabinus we are confronted, not with two portents 
alone, as Buecheler has it, but with three: first and second, that two 
muleteers should have reached a curule chair, and third, that they 
should have done so simultaneously.’’ The chief objections recently 
offered against the identification are (a) that Ventidius was said to 
be a native of Picenum, while Vergil’s “Sabinus”’ came from “‘Gaul”’; 
(Ὁ) that the praetor’s tribunal was not in front of Castor’s temple, 
as Vergil’s lines (24-26) assume, if these lines apply to Ventidius 
and Rome. Both of these objections disappear upon examination. 
The northern part of Picenum was frequently called Ager Gallicus 
(see Polyb. ii. 21. 7; Varro R.R. i. 2. 7; Cic. Brut. 57; Columella 
ili. 3. 2, etc.), and during the last years of the republic the praetor’s 
court was for some reason frequently held at the tribunal Aurelium, 
which was at the lower end of the forum and apparently near the 
front steps of the temple of Castor. Thus we have two more “por- 
tents.’”’ In the face of these parallels one must be courageous indeed 
not to accept Buecheler’s identification. If then the praetor Ven- 
tidius Bassus is the victim of the lampoon, it was in all probability 
written early in the year 43. 

4. DeWitt has also noticed that Catalepton ii, the epigram upon 
the Graecized Celt Atticist, Cimber, seems in the light of Cic. Phil. 
xi. 14 assignable to the same period as No. x. To be sure, Vergil’s 
jibe at the Attica febris may seem inconsistent with Catalepion v, 
written a few years before, but as we shall see later this is a thrust 
at a mistaken type of Atticism. In Vergil’s political attitude there 
is no actual inconsistency noticeable. He had of course been 
devoted to Julius Caesar,! the staunch friend of Transpadane 
Gaul; his epigrams upon Antonians in 43 may have been 
incited by the pointed phrases of Cicero,? as those of Catullus and 
Calvus had so frequently been a few years before. That Cicero 
left a permanent impress upon the young poet is evident from the 


1 Cat. xiii. 9; Eclogue ix. 47. 
8 Cf. Cat. x with Cic. apud Pliny N.Z. vii. 135; Cat. ii with Cic. Phil. xi. 14; on 
Anger cf. Eclogue ix. 36 with Cic. Phil. xiii. 11. 
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role of chief villain that the Aeneid accords Catiline. He had of 
" course specific reasons enough for hatred in Antony’s mistreatment 
of the Gauls in 43 (Phil. xiii. 21). As for Vergil’s eulogy of Messalla 
in 42, if it was not wholly due to personal friendship it may be viewed 
as ἃ tribute to one who was in the judgment of that day defending 
the constitution against the treasonable attacks of Antony. When, 
after Philippi, Antony was practically eliminated from Roman poli- 
tics, it was not difficult for our Transpadane to accept the régime of 
Caesar’s heir, and this he did with enthusiasm. 

It is interesting to find that Vergil’s political views were in general 
shared by the leading spirits of the “garden” at Naples. As 
devotees of Epicurus they could hardly have favored vigorous meas- 
ures of war as did Cicero and the tyrannicides; Philodemus, who 
doubtless adopted Piso’s views, seems to blame the militant party for 
its extreme hatred, which only tended to strengthen the hands of 
Antony;! and Piso more than once tried Cicero’s patience by his 
readiness to labor in the interest of peace (cf. Phtl. xii). However, 
both Piso and Philodemus, while regretting the death of Caesar 
(Philippson, zbid., p. 384), were explicit in their opposition to Antony, 
Piso going so far as to say that be would leave Italy* if Antony 
should become master. Such harmony of sentiment in political 
questions that were shattering friendships everywhere must needs 
have contributed largely toward making Naples a congenial home for 
the poet. 

5. Finally the votive epigram that prays for success in the com- 
position of a poem on Aeneas (Cat. xiv) may also perhaps be assigned 
to the period before 40 B.c., since all the other datable poems of the 
collection are youthful works. It shows the same attitude as the 
prayer for aid in Cirzs 96, and is quite too naively youthful in spirit 
to fit the time of the great work. Donatus mentions an early attempt 
at an epic on “Res Romanae,’’ as does Vergil himself in Eclogue 
vi. 2. Vergil also shows in Georgics i. 28 and i. 502 that he had 
Aeneas in mind at an early date. Julius Caesar in 46 B.c. dedicated 


1See Diels, Abhand. Preuss. Akad., 1916, pp. 6, 34, and Philippson, Hermes} 
1918, p. 382. ~ 

2 Phil. xii. 14, a statement apparently made to Pansa the consul in the spring 
of 43. 
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his forum and a magnificent temple! to Venus Genetrix, and this 
may have been the act which suggested the subject to the young 
poet. If this be true the Caesar of line 11 is of course Julius. This 
interpretation makes it possible to assume that the lzbellus was closed 
and laid aside at about 41 B.c. We have then the following tenta- 
tive chronology for the years 50-40 B.c.: 

50. Vergil at Rome studying rhetoric with a view to a public 
career. 

49. Levied as a soldier in Caesar’s army; wrote Cat. iii. 

49-48. Cat. xiii, vi, xii. 

48. Composed the Culex for Octavius. 

47 or 46. Cat. v and departure for Naples. 

?—43. At Naples with Siro, meeting Varius, Quintilius, Tucca, 
and Philodemus there; Cat. i to Tucca and vii to Varius. Attempts 
at an epic on “Res Romanae,” and Cai. xiv, prayer for its success. 

45-43. Cirts, begun some years before, dedicated to Messalla, 
though perhaps not yet finished. 

43. Cat. x on Ventidius Bassus and Cat. ii on Cimber. 

42. Eulogy of Messalla, Cat. ix; translation of Messalla’s bucolics, 
which led to first composition of bucolics. 

42-41. Inherited or bought Siro’s villa, Cat. vii. His property 

«at Cremona confiscated; several bucolics. 
40. Horace’s second Epode as a tribute to Vergil’s Culex. In 
his fourth Eclogue Vergil acknowledges and answers Horace’s 
sixteenth Epode.? 


JoHns Hopxns UNIVERSITY 


1 Dio Cassius 43. 22. 

3 Professor Rand’s study of Young Virgil’s Poetry (Harvard Studies, XXX) reached 
me after I had read the proof of my articles. Hence I cannot comment upon it now. 
It is, however, a great pleasure to find that we have so frequently reached the same goal 
by wholly different roads. 
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THE “UNINUNDATED LANDS” IN PTOLEMAIC AND 
ROMAN EGYPT 


By W. L. WssTsRMANN 


PART I 
LAND CLASSIFICATIONS, IRRIGATION METHODS, AND DEFINITION 


1. LAND CLASSIFICATIONS 


Wheat was the staff of ancient life. Encouragement of wheat 
production was relatively more important to the ancient world 
than to the modern, because of the greater number of food kinds 
which can now, with modern refrigeration and fast transportation, 
be safely shipped to far-distant points. Meats, except dried or on 
the hoof, and milk were debarred in antiquity. Whether or not 
the ancient rulers realized it as a conscious problem, the importance 
of encouraging wheat production was vital to their world. Egypt 
was one of the greatest of the ancient grain-producing countries, 
and certainly the most dependable. The amount of its production 
was directly dependent upon the proper maintenance of the irriga- 
tion system. 

_ To the Ptolemies the irrigation system of the Nile Valley and 
the taxation of the grain lands had the added interest that they 
were the source of the great wealth which enabled these rulers to 
play a réle in the international politics of the Mediterranean world.! 
Under the Roman Empire the same problems of inadequate food 
production and distribution, which are temporarily so notable in 
the present breakdown of the European and Asiatic systems οἵ. 
transportation and production, became chronic. The second- 
century legislation upon waste lands bears ample testimony to that 
fact. Indeed, the problems of the feeding of cities and the trans- 
portation of supplies in the ancient Mediterranean world, with its 


1 Ulrich Wilcken, Grundziige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, Leipzig, 1912, 
I, 1, p. 4. 
([CuassicaL PHILOLOGY XV, April, 1920] 120 
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relatively large urban population, seem never to have been suf- 
ficiently well solved. These factors, and particularly the constant 
shrinkage in food production consequent upon a faulty system of 
land tenure, furnish the background, if they are not actually the 
chief causes, of the gradual withering of the beauty and vigor of 
ancient intellectualism.* In any study of Egyptian land administra- 
tion or irrigation they are the considerations which give that study 
its setting and its meaning. 

In Ptolemaic Egypt the arable land of the Nile Valley was all 
owned by the king. It was divided into royal domain (γῆ βασιλική) 
and land under grant (γῇ ἐν ἀφέσει) according to the method under 
which it was worked for the king. Under the title royal domain 
was included all the land which the government rented directly to 
the inhabitants, under a personal contract between the government 
and the individual who leased the land. Just as the land itself 
formed a distinct classification as royal domain, so these direct 
lessees formed a distinct class of the population, called royal aan 
(βασιλικοὶ yewpyol). 

The title land under grant covered all the remaining αὐὐο ει 
land of Egypt, under whatever form it might be held, temple land, 
cleruch land (which was that assigned to soldiers in active service), 
land under gift, and so-called private land. It is to be remembered 
for the Ptolemaic period that people who held land under grant had 
possession of it only, and not full title. The ownership remained 
with the king.’ 

When Augustus Caesar assumed control of Egypt in 30 B.c. 
to all intents and purposes he stepped into the royal position of the 
Ptolemies so far as Egypt itself was concerned. Yet he was bound 
by the traditions of republican Rome, and as always he was wary 
of offending those traditions unnecessarily. We find therefore un- 
᾿ der the empire an acceptance of the general principles of Ptolemaic 

1 These ideas are suggested by a pamphlet of Ludwig Mitteis, Aus den griechtschen 
Papyrusurkunden, Leipzig, 1900. 

2 W. L. Westermann, “The Economic Causes for the Decline of Ancient Culture,’’ 
Amer. Historical Review, XX, 737 ff. 

* For fuller explanation see Ὁ. Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, pp. 270-87, or 
H. Maspero, Les finances de I’ Egypte sous les Lagides, pp. 12-28, Paris, 1905. 

4U. Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, pp. 28-29. 
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land tenure along with important changes in administration. These 
changes destroy the simplicity of administrative classification and 
treatment which were characteristic of the highly autocratic system 
of the Ptolemies. The most important change is that private 
ownership, in fee simple, had developed.! Furthermore, the royal 
domain of the Ptolemies was split up into several classifications— 
royal domain (γῆ βασιλική), public domain (γῆ δημοσία = ager publicus), 
imperial estates (οὐσιακὴ γῆ), and προσόδου γῆς The meaning of the 
last classification is not yet clear. Opposed to these several varieties 
of “state lands” were the types grouped as private lands (ἰδιωτικὴ 
ἢ), including a considerable amount of the old cleruch land of the 
Ptolemaic soldiery, to which the right of complete ownership had 
somehow been established (γῇ κληρουχική and γῆ κατοικικὴ).2 

In addition to many forms of direct taxes imposed upon the 
inhabitants of Egypt, the government, both under Ptolemaic and 
Roman rule, derived a considerable amount of its revenue from the 
land, either as rent from lands directly leased to the royal peasants 
(state peasants under the Roman régime), or as a land tax imposed 
upon the holders of Ptolemaic land under grant and upon the actual 
owners of private land in the period of the empire. The maintenance 
of the distinction between rent for the domains owned and leased 
by the state, and taxes upon land alienated by the state, is vital 
to an understanding of the Egyptian land question. 

In Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt both rents and taxes upon 
farm lands were exacted by the government according to the pro- 
ductive power of the land. In order to determine this an extensive 
registration system was necessary. In each district and village 
an exact and complete list was kept of every piece of land with 
description of its boundaries, its productivity, and the name of the 
leaseholder or owner, as the case might be.® This was the actual 
land register of these communities. Using it as his basis the village 
scribe each year sent in a report to the authorities above him of the 

1A contrary opinion is expressed by Preisigke in Kiso, XII, 449 ff. He believes 
that the fiction of ownership by the state was maintained to the era of Diocletian. . 
The question is largely academic. For all practical purposes the prisate land and 
catoecic land was in private ownership. 

 Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, pp. 287-309. 

3 Preisigke in Kito, XII, 448. 
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land in his village district and the land tax, or the land rent, to be 
exacted from each piece. We have a number of pages from these 
reports of the village scribe, notably those in Tebtunis Papyni, 
Vol. I, from the office of Menches, village scribe (κωμογραμματεύς) 
of the village of Kerkeosiris in the Fayum.' 

The quality of the land of Egypt has eae been, determined 
by the inundation, that is, by the silt deposit and the soil saturation. 
There is not enough rainfall south of the Delta to come into consider- 
ation. The classification which we find in the reports of the village 
scribes, under the inclusive rubrics of inundated (βεβρεγμένη, in- 
frequently NeAd8poxos), uninundated (&8poxos), and dry (χέρσος) 
land, was therefore a most natural one. It probably was a very 
old Pharaonic classification, and it persisted through the entire 
period covered by the papyri, with slight changes in the words 
used to differentiate the classes. For example, in the reports of 
Menches, of the late second century B.c., the βεβρεγμένη is frequently 
called ἐσπαρμένη,2 or is designated as “in wheat, aracus,’’ etc., or as 
“sown in wheat, aracus, beans, or barley.’* This type of classifica- 
tion is clearly shown in a list of cleruch holdings in the Fayum, of 
about 148 B.c.: 

“Of ——nus, son of Leonnatus, a Macedonian, 100 arourae; in 

wheat 30, unflooded 33, dry 37; total 100.’ 
The meaning of “inundated’’ and “dry” is obvious. There has 
been much speculation, however, as to the meaning of the classifica- 
tion ἄβροχος γῇ and its treatment by the Egyptian government in 
the taxation system. The confusion now existing in this regard 
may be shown by the statement of the current and contradictory 
explanations of this land category, no one of which is satisfactory. 


1P. Teb. I, Nos. 60-88. I use throughout the method of abbreviations for the 
papyri established by Wilcken in the Archi» fir Papyrusforechung. See the list in 
Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, pp. xxv-xxviii. All three kinds of land mentioned 
above are to be found in P. Teb. I, 61 (a); cf. Wilcken, Papyruskunde I, 1, p. 273, 
and I, 2, No. 236, Introduction. 


3P. Teb. I, 60, 1. 15 e¢ saepe. 

+ As for example in P. Teb. I, 63, line 21, σπόρος πυρῶι πε φακῶι 0 ἀράκωι. ς 
φασήλωι xe; and line 140, πυρῶι ε φακῶι y φασήλωι ς. 

‘Pp. Τοῦ. I, 79, 1. 1, 3. Cf. P. Teb. I, 83, from Magdola, on which the result of 
the inspection is recorded. Here the production categories are sown (or unsown), 
unflooded, dry; ἐσπαρμένη (or ἄσποροΞ), EBpoxos, χέρσος. 
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Quite recently the editors of the Rylands Papyri' have offered 
the suggestion that the &8poxos γῇ in P. Ryl. 209 and B.G.U. 84 is 
really not unirrigated land. It is land declared as unirrigated by the 
proprietors or tenants, but which proves to be actually irrigated 
when the official inspection is made. It is evident in this explana- 
tion that the editors have confused the terms “unflooded”’ and 
“unirrigated.”’ ἄβροχος γῆ might well be, and in fact usually was, 
actually irrigated though unflooded. 

In the early period of the study of the papyri, Wessely noticed 
the distinction between inundated (veAdBpoxos) and uninundated 
(&Bpoxos) land, but made the mistake of identifying the dry (χέρσος) 
with the uninundated land.? Bouché-Leclercq made the same 
mistake of equating these two classes when he stated that in the 
assessment of taxes the Ptolemaic state made deductions for lands 
not arable, such as dry land (xépc0s= γῇ &Bpoxos) or land that had 
become salty.® 

R. Ruggiero‘ noted, in editing P. Brux. I, that the landowners 
or the tenants of uninundated (&Spoxos) land paid sometimes a 
higher tax or rent on it than on inundated land. To explain this 
he advanced the suggestion that the ἄβροχος γῆ was that land which 
had had the benefit of inundation, from which, .however, the water 
had receded, leaving the land in a dry condition. On this Nile silt, 


1 Johnson, Martin, and Hunt, Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the Rylands Library, 
Manchester, University Press, 1915, No. 209, Ὁ. 287. The Rylands Papyri will be 
cited as P. Ἐν]. throughout the remainder of this article. 


306. Wessely in Berichte der k. Sachs. Gesellechaft der Wissenschaften, Phil.-Hist. 
Klasse, Vol. XXXVII (1885), pp. 255-56: ‘‘Neben der γῇ κοινὴ &Bpoxos wird .... 
noch erwihni χέρσος, d. +. wistes Land, jedenfalls noch su der &Bpoxos γὴἣ gehdrig; aber 
auch dieses war nicht ohne Ertrag; . . . . aber es war doch gegeniiber der γῆ νειλόβροχος 
ein relativ schlechter Boden.’ 


* A. Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire des Lagides, Paris, Vol. III, p. 185. See also ἢ. 1, 
where he has confused unproductive land (ἔμβροχος or κατάβροχος) with the highly 
productive inundated land (βεβρεγμένη). 

4 Quoted by Wilcken in Archie far Papyruaforechung, IV, 177. Ruaggiero’s article 
in Bull. d. Ist. di dir. Rom., 1904, pp. 193 ff., was not at my disposal. 


5 Papyrus Bruxellensis I (commonly cited P. Brux. I), edited by F. Mayenoe and 
Seymour de Ricci, in Le Musée Belge, VIII (1904), 101 ff. The fact that the 
ἄβροχος paid regular taxation and a high rental was noted by the editors, and more 
clearly emphasised by Rostowsew, in article frumentum in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
Encyklopaedie, VII, 159 f. It is of late recognised by all the editors. See P. Ryl., 
209, n. 10. But the explanations given for this fact remain unsatisfactory. 
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when it dried, the yield of grain was very high. As opposed to the 
unflooded land (&8poxos γῆ) he explained the sown land (σπορίμη γῇ) 
as land which was sown before the water retired, as I understand 
him, and which remained swampy. Wilcken has rejected this expla-. 
nation,! stating that we must cling to the original meaning of &8poxos 
γῇ a8 land not reached by the flood. 

Wilcken is correct. The mistake which has been made from the 
outset regarding the unflooded (&8poxos) land was the assumption 
that it was less productive than the flooded. Obviously the whole 
question of the “unflooded”’ lands is in need of revision. It can 
only be clarified by developing a clear understanding of the actual 
method employed by the Egyptian peasant in getting the water 
upon his land. 


2. METHOD OF IRRIGATING THE FARM PLOTS 


Information upon the irrigation system is much more detailed 
for the region of the Fayum than for any other part of Egypt. I 
think it is safe to assume, however, that the general method of 
irrigating is not different in the Fayum from that employed in the 
actual Nile Valley, although the whole matter deserves careful 
analysis.?. In a notice to the authorities of a transfer of property 
near Boubastis in the Fayum, from the year 28/27 s.c., the descrip- 
tion of the property reads: “I swear... . that I will hand over 
the allotment belonging to me amounting to ten arourae, or however 
much more it may be, near Boubastis of the Heracleid division. Its 
boundaries are: south and north and west, canals (διώρυγες); east, 
vineyards of Apollonius.”* If we visualize for the city man this 
Egyptian farm of 10 arourae (about 6} acres) it will cover a space 
equal to three of the ordinary 300-foot city blocks. The chances of 
covering this particular farm entirely with water year after year, 
bounded as it was by irrigation ditches on three sides, were very 
great. It must have been entirely γῇ βεβρεγμένη. 


1 Archts far Papyrusforschung, IV, 177. 

31 am not yet convinced, for example, that the crop rotations of the Fayum are 
to be accepted as characteristic of those to be found in the leases from other parts of 
Egypt, because of a possible difference in silt deposit. Material which I have already 
gathered may enable me to answer the question in a later article. 


2B.G.U. II, 543. 
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In a marriage agreement of 66 a.p. the bride brings as part of 
her dowry two allotments of land in the region of Bacchias in the 
Fayum, one of 7% arourae (ca. 5 acres), the second of 3 arourae 
(ca. 2 acres).1 The first of the two plots is bounded on the north 
and south by two other holdings (vérov πρότερον Ἡρακλείδου κλῆρος, 
βορρᾶ ᾿Απολλωνίου κλῆρος); on the west by the irrigation ditch 
(διῶρυξ) called “ditch of Archias,’”’ by which the allotment is drained? 
on the east by the holding of Petheus with a common supply ditch 
(ὑδραγωγός) between, through which the plot is irrigated‘ This 
plot clearly had a slope from west to east and could be entirely 
flooded at the height of the inundation, allowing the water to drain 
off as soon as the silt deposit and the saturation of the subsoil was 
regarded as sufficient. Thereafter the water could be run through 
the fields by means of field laterals when the soil became too dry, 
and the grain plots would draw their moisture from the laterals by 
capillary attraetion.® 

An agreement of sale (ὁμολογία) of a farmstead in the Fayum, 
from 83 A.D., also gives a very clear picture of the irrigation arrange- 
ments and water supply of a farm.’ The holding is in two plots. 
The first one, two arourae in extent, is bounded north and south by © 
other holdings; on the west by a footpath; on the east by a canal 
into which the holding drains. The second plot, of one aroura, 
has as its boundaries, on the south a footpath; on the north another 


1Pp. Ryl. 154. 3 Toid., ll. 13-14. 

ὃ AcBds διῶρυξ λεγομένηι ’Apxelou δι᾽ οὗ ἀποχεῖται ὁ κλῆρος, 1. 14. 

4 ᾿Απηλιώτου Πεθεῦτος τοῦ Πτόλλιδος κλῆρος, ἀνὰ μέσον ὄντος κοινοῦ ὑδραγωγοῦ δι᾽ 
οὗ ποτίζεται ὁ κλῆρος, 1. 15. Cf. C.P.R. I, 176, 1. 12, διῶρυξ δι᾽ οὗ ποτίζεται, and 
C.P.R. I, 189. 


δ For a farm quite as fortunately situated as regards irrigation, see C.P.R. I, 188, 
1. 6. In place of the editor’s restoration I suggest λι]β[ὸς διῶρυξ) δι᾽ [ἧς ποτίζεται ὁ 
κλῆρος) ἀπηϊλιϊώτίου S:]Bpu[t] els lp ἔκχεϊῖται. The βορρᾶ of the editor is clearly 
wrong, because the drainage ditch would then have to pour into the irrigation canal. 
Also the directions usually occur in the order, south, north, west, east. Cf. C.P.R. 
I, 189, λιβὸς φοινίκων καὶ ὑδραγωγὸς ἀπηλιώτου ὑδραγωγὸς δι᾽ οὗ ποτίζεται. 


6 The second and smaller farm is apparently not so favorably situated so far as 
the possibilities of unhampered irrigation go. On three sides it has holdings of other 
people. On the west it has a drainage ditch, λιβὸς διῶρυξ els ὃν εἰσχεῖται ὁ κλῆρος, 
P. Ryl. 154, 1. 18. 

7C.P.R. I, 1. : 


8 Toid., 1.8: ᾿Απηλίωτον διῶρυξ εἰς ἣν ἐκχεῖται ὁ κλῆρος. 
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holding; west, a ditch by which the plot is irrigated; east, a ditch 
into which it drains.’ A later clause of the agreement provides that 
“no one is to hinder Maron (the purchaser), or those who may hold 
these fields from him, from taking away the produce from them or 
going in or going out through the paths, or irrigating or draining 
through the former bankings, field ditches, or supply ditches, as 
was customary in former times.’” The picture of the irrigation 
system is here quite clear and detailed. The second plot (σφραγίς) 
had an irrigation ditch (διῶρυξ) on the west, a drainage ditch (διῶρυξ) 
on the east. The slope was from west to east. At the time of the 
Nile flood the land of this second plot would all be βεβρεγμένη, 
entirely flooded, so long or so often as the owners wished. After 
the high flood had receded or had been drained off and the ground 
sown, the water was let into the field (els τὸν σπόρον; cf. P. Lond. I, 
131, 1. 401) as needed. That is, it flowed through channels increasing 
in size apparently in the order which they follow in the document— 
ἀναβολαί, ῥεῖθρα, tépaywyol.® I judge that the dvaBodai and ῥεῖθρα 
correspond to what we call “field laterals” or ‘carrier ditches” 
in American irrigation. After the seed was planted the water 
could not be allowed to spread over the fields, as the seeds would 
certainly rot. 

It is important to note that the presence upon a farm of water 
machines (ὄργανα, ὑδρεύματα, or unxaval) does not imply that the 
land of that farm was not easily irrigated. From 291 a.p. we have 
an affirmation of validity of a deed of sale of 4/5 of an aroura of 
land, which is part of an 8 arourae plot, which again is a part of a 
28 arourae plot, at that time split up among a number of owners.‘ 


1 Thid., ll. 9-10. 


3 Tbid., ll. 18-19: Μηδένα κωλοίοντα [τὸν Μάρ]ωνα μηδὲ τοὺς παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ κυριεύοντας 
αὑτῶν καὶ τὰ ἐξ αὑτῶν περιγεινόμενα ἀποφερομένους καὶ εἰσοδεύοντας καὶ ποτίζοντας καὶ 
ἐκχέοντας διά τε τῶν πρόΐτερον ἀνα]βολ[ῶν) ρείθρων καὶ ὑδραγωγῶν καὶ ὁδῶν κιτλ. The 
ὁδῶν is curiously placed, apparently as an afterthought. 


ὃ That the word ὑδραγωγός is commonly used for ‘‘supply ditches,’’ i.e., channels 
just smaller than the main ditches (διώρυγες), is proven by the frequency with which 
these ὑδραγωγοί appear along with διώρυγες in the descriptions of property as boun- 
daries. ἀναβολή is here used in a sense different from its customary usage, which 
is that of ‘‘banking up’’ ditches and dikes. See Paul Meyer in introd. to P. Giss, 
Vol. I, 42, pp. 52-53. 


‘Pp. Oxy. IX, 1208, ll. 13-15. 
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Along with the 4/5 aroura goes a proportional share in irrigators 
and a water machine,' evidently in good repair. The whole plot 
of 28 arourae was capable of easy irrigation because it was bounded 
on three sides by an irrigation ditch2 The water machines, there- 
fore, would come into use when the water in the ditches had subsided 
to the point where it was well below the land level of the basin of 
which this farm was a part. 

The inflow of the water from the irrigation canal or supply ditch 
into the farm plot was regulated by means of a dam or inlet called 
an ἔμβλημα. A letter of the fourth century, presumably from a farm 
manager to the farm owner, bids the owner come upon the next 
day: ‘Therefore please, sir, do not stay away from us tomorrow 
because of the starting forth of the water (ἀφορμὴν τοῦ ὕδατος), that 
we may be able to irrigate the large plot.’* This was after the seed 
had been put in.‘ Evidently the right to open the inlet and fill 
the laterals, or field ditches, was restricted to certain days.5 The 
word ἀφορμή (starting forth) is very descriptive. The mechanism 
for controlling the inflow of water from the irrigation ditch is in 
one place called by the new word ἔκβλυσμα, that is, the place of the 
“gushing out’’ of the water. A recently published papyrus’ brings 
good evidence, however, that the word ἔμβλημα, found in papyri 
previously published,® is the customary word for the place of inflow. 
A peasant makes complaint that on the 17th of the month Neos 
Sebastos (November) a certain Onnophris had made an attack upon an 
ἔμβλημα, named the ἔμβλημα of Taorbelles, built at no small expense; 


ΤΡ, Oxy. IX, 1208, 1. 14, σὺν τῷ αἱροῦντι μέρει τῶν ὑδρευμάτων καὶ μηχανῆς. 


3 Ibid., τῶν δὲ ὅλων γίτονες νότου ὁδὸς καὶ ἐκ τῶν ἄλλων τριῶν ἀνέμων διῶρυξ. Cf. 
P. Lond. I, No. 131, pp. 166 ff., where the use of the water wheel becomes constant 
in Pharmouthi and Pachon, which is April and May. 


δ Amh. 143, ll. 14-20. 
4 Tdid., ll. 3-4. 


5 The entire question of control of water rights and administration of water 
supply in Egypt needs thorough investigation. 


6 Papyri Jandanae (ed. G. Spiess), Pt. II, No. 52, Leipzig, 1914. For the explana- 
tion see note to |. 14. 


ΤΡ Ryl. 133, of 38 a.v. 


8 P. Flor. 18, 12; P. Fay. 125, 9; B.G.U. 1040, 36; P. Τοῦ. 378, 20. Cf. P. Ryl. 
239, 3. 
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that he had partially torn it down, thereby causing danger that the 
whole thing be carried away, and that the fields lying under tt would 
be turned into unsown land.' It is clear that this ἔμβλημα controlled 
the inflow of the water. It lay higher than the fields themselves, 
that is, than the basin level. Therefore, at flood time, and for some 
period thereafter, the water level in the canals must have been 
higher than the land level. The attack on this inlet dam occurred 
in November, apparently when the water had already been let in 
upon the land and was just about drained off, in preparation for 
the planting. Another flooding would have oversaturated the 
fields and delayed the sowing until too late. 

The meaning here required for ἔμβλημαξ fits the needs of the other 
passages in which the word appears. In P. Fay. 125 the passage 
reads ἐὰν δέη [... . possibly ποιεῖν or atpeay?] τὸ ἔμβλημα τὸ 
δαπανηθ[ὲν] παραδέξομαι, “if it is necessary to build the inlet, I will 
make an allowance for what is expended.” In P. Flor. I, 18, one 
Peneus offers to lease 34 arourae of public domain near the village 
of Theadelphia “‘near the inlet of the 8 arourae plot,’ πρὸς μὲν ἐμβλή- 
ματι dxrapobpou ἀρούρας τρεῖς ἡμισύ. P. Teb. II, 378, is an offer to 
lease private land in which the lessee agrees to attend to the annual 
upkeep of the holding. The work specified in this portion of the 
lease is “186 diking, irrigating, ploughing, hoeing, banking of main 
and supply ditches, building of dams (ἐμβλημάτων οἰκοδομάς), weed- 
ing, gathering of stalks(?) and all other works which are fitting.’” 
Here the immediate connection of strengthening the main and supply 
ditches (against seepage primarily) and the building of the ἐμβλήματα, 
or inflow dams, is apparent, although the phraseology gives us no 
definite idea of the nature of the inflow dam.‘ 


1P, Ἐν]. 132, ll. 18-22: "EE οὗ κινδευνεύει τῷ ὅλωι ἐξαρθῆναι καὶ τὰ ὑποκείμενα 
τούτῳ ὁδάφη οὐκ ὀλίγα εἰς ἄσπορον ἐκτραπῆναι. 

* Vitelli’s interpretation of ἔμβλημα as a dike (P. Flor. I, 18,1. 12, note) is ruled 
out by P. Ἐν]. 183, and P. Teb. II, 378, where the diking, περιχωματισμούς, has 
already been mentioned. ἐμβλημάτων οἰκοδομάς necessitates another meaning for 
ἕμβλημα than ‘‘ dike.” 

* P. Τοῦ. II, 378, ll. 18-22. The translation of σιφωνολογία as ‘gathering of 
stalks”’ is probably incorrect. I repeat the editors’ version, however, because I have 
not yet had time to satisfy myself as to its real significance. 


‘In B.G.U. IV, 1040, ll. 24, 36, the meaning “inlet” is as applicable as anything 
else. The connection is vague and the passage indecisive. 
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The recto of the papyrus which gave us the Athenian Constitu- 
tion of Aristotle is a very instructive document for the laborious 
and exacting work upon an Egyptian farm. It is the daily account- 
ing of a farm manager, named Didymus, to the farm owner, and 
gives receipts and expenditures, including also the tasks at which, 
from day to day, those farm hands who were regularly employed 
on the place were working.! Every day in Thoth (September) we 
find a number of farm hands, usually four or five, busied with irriga- 
tion, ἀντλοῦντες. This does not mean working the water wheel, 
because on Thoth 1 we have three men working at irrigating, and a 
fourth, distinctly separated from them, who is assisting the wheel- 
worker at the ὄργανον.Σ Through Phaophi (October), up to the 26th, 
this work of irrigation continues with few breaks, usually employing 
four or five men daily. On the 5th of Phaophi we have a curious 
entry. As usual the hands are busy with irrigating (ἀντλοῦντες). 
Then follows the entry: ‘Pay of the workman being in the cut 
before the water, for the irrigating (ποτισθῆναι) of the high place.’ 
The farm dealt with in these accounts was chiefly flooded land 
(βεβρεγμένη. Here, however, we have a portion of land lying high, © 
which is not covered by the flood water, but is being irrigated by 
means of a rather deep cut into which the water may flow from 
the flooded area. This is evidently the &8poxos γῆ. As contrasted 
with the flooded land, it is not inundated. As contrasted with the 
dry land, it is capable of irrigation by additional and deep rilling. 

1p. Lond. I, No. 131, pp. 166 ff. 

3 Tbid., ll. 25-26. For μηχανάριος as the man who turns the water wheel see 
l. 32 and No. 131, 1. 51 (p. 190), Δημητρίωι μηχαναρίωι μίσθ(ωσις) κυκλεύτ(ου). Cf. 
P. Ryl. 157, ll. 15-17. 

- The verb ἀντλεῖν is to be interpreted in a general sense as designating any type 
of irrigation through field laterals. The water may be lifted over from the main 
ditch by a system of chain buckets and poured into the field ditches (P. Flor. I, 16, 
1. 21; P. Flor. II, 150; P.S.I, I, 60); or it may be let into the field laterals through 
a dam of some sort. In P. Lond. I, 131, p. 166, the latter method is meant by 
ἀντλοῦντες throughout the account, because a separate expenditure is always recorded, 
when the water wheel is used, for the hand or hands (κυκλευταί) who worked the 
water machines. See, in ll. 492-95, the entry for Mecheir 4. 

ποτίζειν is also used for either type of irrigating, either by opening a sluice, as 
in P. Amh. 143, or by lifting the water, as in P.. Ryl. 157. 


3 P. Lond. I, No. 131, p. 175, ll. 198-99: μίσθω(σις) ἐργάτο(υ) ὄντο(ς) ἐν τῆι 
rope πρὸ τοῦ ὕδατο( 5) πρὸς τὸ ποτισθῆναι τὸ ὕψηλο(») τόπιον. Cf. 1. 228, τόμῳ. 
(Herwerden suggests in Lexicon Graecum, ed. 1, p. 838, ὑδροτόμῳ) πρὸς τὸ τὰς ἀρούρας 
ποτισθῆναι κατὰ μεῖος, ‘little by little.” 
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If the additional labor of deep ditching is not resorted to, the 
“‘unflooded” land remains only relatively productive, like the “‘dry’’ 
land. It can be used for hay planting and the like, but will not be 
adaptable for grain-raising. If by ditching and capillary attraction 
of the moisture the &8poxos becomes irrigated, it is called ἐτηντλημένη 
γῇ, 1.e., “artificially irrigated” land. The distinction between the 
&Bpoxos which is only potentially productive, and that part of 
the &8poxos which has been made actually productive by putting the 
requisite labor upon it (the ἐτηντλημένη), is distinctly maintained 
in a group of documents of the period of the empire.! | 

The particular estate just discussed contained vine land as well 
as grain land. The method of irrigation on the two types of land 
after the subsidence of the flood does not seem to have been different. 
On Tybi 24 (January 19), we find an entry of 2 drachmas paid out 
for “irrigating into the seed land,’’ ἀντλοῦντες els τὸν cxbpov2 Similar 
entries occur throughout the latter part of Tybi (26th-30th)*® and 
the first four daysof Mecheir (January-February). On Mecheir 4, the 
water wheel comes into use, evidently because the water in the canals 
had begun to recede to the point where it was below the level of 
the fields. The account is entirely lacking for over two months, 
from Mecheir 4 (January 29) to Pharmouthi 26 (April 21), which car- 
ries us into the harvest season. From Pharmouthi 26 to Pachon 15 
(May 10), where the account ends, the irrigation was obtained by 
lifting the water with some sort of chain of buckets, or sakje, upon 
the fields. It is evidently at this period that the water reservoir 
(λάκκος), with which the farm was supplied, was called upon. 


1 See the list in Kornemann and Meyer, Griechische Papyri im Museum des Ober- 
hessischen Geschichtsvereins su Giessen (P. Giss.), I, Nos. 4-7, Leipzig, 1910-12. 


2 Pp. Lond. I, 131, 1. 401. 
8 Tbid., ll. 417, 420, 431, 439, 442. 


4 Tbid., ll. 475, 478, 489, 490, 492. There seem to be two kinds of irrigating 
contrasted in ll. 490 and 489, τώμῃ ἀντλοῦντες, i.e., by rilling into the grainfields, and 
ἡδυλ ( ) ἀντλοῦντες. No explanation of the latter term has been offered, however, 
and ἡδυλ () in other parts of these accounts seems to have no connection with irriga- 
tion. τώὠμῃ may also be interpreted ‘‘at the cut.”’ 


δ Ibid., 1. 495: Κυκλεύτηι κυκλεύοντι σὺν τῶι unxavaplun. 
4 χοίά., ll. 622 and 633. 
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3. THE.LAND REGISTERS AND METHOD OF DETERMINING 
LAND RENTS AND TAXES 


The basis for determining the assessment of land taxes and rents 
in Egypt throughout the Ptolemaic and Roman periods was the 
local, or village, land register kept by the comogrammateus. The 
land was listed in two ways: first, according to the nature of its 
tenure, whether it was royal domain, temple domain, catoecic land, 
or privately owned; second, according to its productive rating, 
whether flooded, unflooded (but capable of irrigation), or dry. For 
the first system of differentiation I shall use the term “administrative 
categories,” for the second “production categories.”’ On this 
village register the comogrammateus booked all matters affecting the 
taxes and their collection. It was the place of final reference upon 
all questions dealing with the land, even for questions of disputed 
land tenure,! and the source of all reports which the comogrammateus 
sent upward to his superior, the royal scribe of the nome. 

The first list which the village scribe drew up was an estimate, 
based upon his returns of the foregoing years. This was corrected 
by a survey (ἐπίσκεψις) of the land made each year by the village 
Officials after the planting had been done. The comogrammateus 
then formulated his final report, listing the land under administrative 
categories (royal or temple domain, cleruch land) and production 
categories (flooded, unflooded, dry), and stating the crops planted 
upon each holding under these types.2 P. Teb. I, 71, of 114 B.c., 
is a characteristic report of this kind, made by the village scribe 
Menches, in which he gives a summary of the situation upon the 
royal domain® .around Kerkeosiris up to the twentieth of Phaophi 
(October) which wasat the end of the inundation period: προσάγγελμα 
τῆς βεβρεγμένης καὶ ἐσπαρμένης ἕως Φαῶφι x. From the register of the 
previous year (third year) Menches takes the information that 1,193} 
arourae had been sown. Of these he now reports, for the fourth 

1 See P. Teb. I, 30, where proof of a change in possession of 24 arourae of cleruch 
land near Kerkeosiris from one soldier to another is looked for in the register of the 
village, ll. 25 f. 

2P. Teb. I, 60-83, and Appendix I. 

δ For ἐκφόριον as ‘‘rental” only, see Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, Leipzig, 1899, 
I, 185 ff. Fr. Preisigke, Girowesen im griechischen Aegypten, Strassburg, 1910, p. 98, 


n. 1, and p. 164, n. 8, has shown that it applies also to the payment on the life 
tenures of the cleruchs. 
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year, 11224 arourae as inundated (βεβρεγμένη), and 71 arourae as 
still lying under water. Upon these 71 arourae he cannot as yet 
make a report. Of the 1122} arourae of inundated land already 
free for cultivation, 104 arourae are sown. The remaining 1018} 
arourae are just being sown: λοιπαὶ ds ὑτὸ χεῖρα σπείρεσθαι. 

The assessment in the Ptolemaic period rested upon such personal 
reports and inspections of the officials rather than upon declarations 
of the tenants of the lands of the state.| From the Roman period 
we have a number of actual declarations, ἀτογραφαΐ, made by land 
owners in all cases; and in all cases they are declarationsof “‘unflooded”’ 
land. These declarations all contain the same essential statements, . 
though differing slightly in particulars. They were handed in at 
the office of the basilico-grammateus (P. Teb. II, 324), or into the 
offices of the strategus and bastlico-grammateus (P. Ham.11).2 A copy 
was deposited with the village scribe for examination (τὸ ἴσον εἰς 
étéraow).* The method of address, however, may be to the village 
scribe; to the basilico-grammateus;* to the village scribe and the 
bastlzco-grammateus,; to the strategus, bastlico-grammateus, and village 
scribe;” or to the strategus alone.* The general form and content are 
as follows: 

According to the order of the prefect® the landowner declares 
that his land, location given, was unflooded in the present year, 


1 Wilcken, Papyruekunde, I, 1, pp. 177-78. It would seem that these reports 
were called προσαγγέλματα τῆς βεβρεγμίνης (P. Teb. I, 24 and 71; of. προσαγγέλματα 
in P. Teb. I, 18, 19, 73, 78, 1. 16), indicating that the inundated land was taken as 
the fixed and determining feature of the assessment report. 

3 There are, up to the present, eleven of these documents extant. The references 
for seven of them will be found in P. Ham. 11. To this list collected by Paul Meyer 
the following are to be added: P.S.I. III, 161; P. Oxy. VIII, 1113; XII, 1459, 
1849. : : 

’ Pp. Τοῦ. II, 324; P. Ham. 11. In P.S.I. ΠῚ, 161, we have the copy of the 
πρεσβύτερος, probably the elder of the village peasants. 

4P. Oxy. VITI, 1113. 

5 Pp. Grenf. I, 56; P. Oxy. XII, 1459, 1549. 

* Pp. Ham. 11. : 

7B.G.U. 189; P. Teb. II, 324; P. Fay. 33. One of them, B.G.U. 198, is not 
addressed to any particular official. 

ΒΡΒ.1. IIT, 161. 

*In P. Ham. 11, and in P. Oxy. VIII, 1113, 2, the order was issued by the pro- 
curator ustacus; in P. Oxy. XII, 1459, by the prefects and the episirategus. In P. 
Oxy. XIT, 1549, the source of the order is not given (240 a.p.). 


‘ 
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usually adding “therefore I hand in the declaration.”* There are 
three obvious objections to the customary explanation that these 
are requests for the lowering of, or for total exemption from, the 
annual land tax: 

1. If these were requests for tax exemption or lowering of taxes 
the prefect would certainly not have had to issue an order each 
year compelling the landowners to hand them in. People do not 
have to be compelled by order to seek a reduction in taxes. 

2. The &Bpoxos or unflooded land actually paid as high or a 
higher tax than the flooded land. All the evidence so far extant is 
to this effect. 

3. There is no intimation in any one of these declarations of a 
request for reduction of the land tax. 

The correct setting and explanation for these droypadgat is given 
by Wilcken.2? Contrary to the practice of the Ptolemaic period, 
under the Roman system the annual assessment was made on the 
basis of declarations handed in by the lessees of the state domain or 
by the landowner, which were required, however, only in case of some 
change in the productive quality of the particular farm concerned. 
Such changes would be brought about by the accidents of the in- 
undation,*® or even by a shifting from one kind of crop to another. 
In short, declarations were demanded whenever any alteration 
occurred from the crop condition of the previous year which meant a 
financial loss or gain to the government. The fixed quantity in 
the determination of the assessment was the inundated land. The 
most important variable quantity was the &8poxos γῇ. If the farm 
plot was regularly flooded, βεβρεγμένη, its taxation was ὁμόλογος 
(which is to be translated “normal” or “ uncontested”), unless 
this flooded land became waterlogged, ὑφ᾽ ὕδωρ, éuBpoxos, καθ᾽ ὕδατος, 
or covered with sand, ἐν ἄμμῳ, ὕφαμμος. In any of these cases the 


1 Διὸ ὀπιδίδωμι, lacking in P. Fay. 33; Oxy. VIII, 1113; Oxy. XII, 1459 and 
1549. 


2In Papyruskunde, I, 1, pp. 207-8. For the older view, that these were requests 
for a lowering of taxes or rents because the land was ‘‘unflooded,”’ see Otto Eger, 
Zum aegyptischen Grundbuchwesen, Leipsig, 1909, pp. 183 ff. 


3 Wilcken, op. cit. 
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land became unproductive. If the land was “in normal condition,” 
ὅμολογος, no declaration was expected. 

The administrative procedure in regard to these ἀπογραφαί of 
unflooded land was that the prefect of Egypt, more rarely the 
procurator ustacus or the prefects and epistrategus, each year’ sent 
out an order that the amount of the ἄβροχος γῇ should be declared. 
The landowner or, in the case of imperial domain,? the direct lessee 
then made the required ἀπογραφή, giving his name and the name of 
the existing tenant. ' 

From the declarations which he received the village scribe 
listed the amount of the unflooded land within the district of his 
competence, in its relation to the amount of the flooded land, giving 
the names of the owner or direct lessee of unflooded land in each 
case, and the taxes or rent due from each category. After this 
list was completed it was given to a committee of inspection 
(ἐπίσκεψις), who after the inspection wrote upon the margin the 
actual amount of the land unflooded (&8poxos γῇ), made on this 
basis a readjustment of the taxes, and figured up the amounts due 
to the government from the flooded and the unflooded land. This 
is the stage of the tax proceeding on grain land which we have 
represented in P. Brux. I and P. Ryl. 426. The inspectors wrote 
upon the list prepared by the village scribe as follows: ὑπ(οτίθεται Ὁ) 
ἄρουραι----------ὧν ἐπ(εσκέφθησαν) &8p6yor-———ve (0B pbxov) 
“the estimate was (so many arourae), of which (so many arourae) 
proved on inspection to be unflooded, the remainder flooded.’” 

The actual process followed by the various village scribes in the 
keeping of these public accounts undoubtedly differed. P. Lond. 
ITI, 604, pp. 70ff., is a list, prepared by a village scribe, of the individ- 
ual landholders, with the administrative types of land given (royal 
domain, temple land, private land), and the amount and productive 


1 The erroneous view that the prefect did not issue his decree each year arises 
from the total misunderstanding of the 48poxos yf. It still persiste in P. Oxy. XII, 
1459, despite Wilcken’s correct conclusion in Papyruskunde, I, 1, p. 204. 

*Cf. P. Byl. 209, n. 10. The entire procedure in the case of the ἄβροχος is 
outlined there. 

*P. Brux. I, col. vi, in Wilcken, Papyruskunde, Chrestomathte, No. 236. Cf. 
P. Ryl. 426, frag. 4, ἐπ(εσκέφθησαι) ἀβρ(όχου) ἄρ(ουραι) εἵκοσι d[xrd]. 
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character of the land in each case. The purpose of this list does 
not appear clearly defined in the introduction of the editors. I 
therefore cite in translation enough of it to give a clear understanding 
of its character: 


From Besas, also called Soterichus, comogrammateus of Crocodilopolis 
and the villages appertaining to it, list of the flooded seed land, by individuals 
and categories, for the seventh year of Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus 
Germanicus Imperator (47 a.p.), of the farms upon the mainland; and—of 
the royal domain, temple land, and private land—the additionally irrigated’ 
arourae of the seed land of the seventh year, to which will be added also the 
lands hereafter known to have been flooded and artificially irrigated:* 

Of Soter, son of Areius, private land, arourae 83. 

Of the wife of Latron, bath attendant, 2? artaba land, arourae 3}, 1y. 

Of Hermius, son of Isidor, village scribe, royal domain, arourae 1}. 

Of Theodorus, son of Pancrateus, royal domain, arourae +s, one artaba 
land, arourae 2. 

Of the city officials, through the prytan(es), temple land, arourae 1. 


There are some 163 more of these individual entries in the 
portion of this papyrus as it has been published. 

Evidently the village scribe Besas had made this list in addition 
to the preparatory estimate which his office had drawn up for use 
of the inspectors. From the return of the inspectors, the relative 
amounts of flooded and unflooded land, ‘‘when known,”’ were to be 
filled in upon this report.* 

On the basis of information thus obtained and tabulated the 
village scribes formulated and sent upward to the higher bureaus 
the record of taxation, or rent in the case of imperial domains, 
actually due in kind and to be exacted (els ἀπαίτησιν») on the grain 
lands which were flooded and unflooded (B.G.U. I. 84; P. Ryl. 209). 
Naturally copies of these reports were kept in the offices of the 


1 Παραβεβρε(γμένων) ἀρο(ύρων) σπ(ερματισμῶν»), which I can only explain as the 
ἄβροχος and ἐκηντλημένη γῆ, that is, ‘‘the unflooded and artificially irrigated land.” 

2 P. Lond. IIT, 604, p. 71, ll. 6-8, βασιλ(ικῇς) δὲ καὶ ἱε[ρ]ᾶς καὶ ἰδιωτικῆς παρα- 
βεβρε(μένων) ἀρο(ύρων) σπ(ερματισμῶν) τοῦ ζ L [.] ᾧ προσέσται καὶ τὰ μετὰ [τα]ῦτα 
προσγωσθίέντα β)εβρέζχθαι) καὶ ἐπεντλῆσθαι. 

3 Pp. Ryl. 207a, second century, from the Hermopolite nome, is a summary of 
land, arranged by plotea (vias), made up after the inspection. It gives the amount 
of land in arourae and its production categories, ἄβροχος, ἐπηντλημένη, χερσὰ- 
βροχος, ‘“‘unflooded,” ‘‘ artificially irrigated,” “‘dry,’’ but does not give the amounts 
due in kind to the state. 
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village scribes. Beside the general inspectors of grain lands there 
were special inspectors for olive groves; and possibly, also, separate 
inspections were made of land which had become unproductive by 
being waterlogged (ὑφ᾽ ὕδωρ), by the imperial procurators, though 
this activity of the imperial procurators may be confined to imperial 
estates.! | 

In a succeeding article I shall consider the rate of the taxation 
upon the unflooded land and the consequent attitude of the peasant 
landowner, the government lessee, and the tenant, as disclosed 
chiefly in the land leases. It suffices, for the present, to state that 
the policy of the Egyptian government was to exact a high rate of 
taxes and rents from this type of land, even as compared with the 
very productive flooded land. 
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1 P, Ham. 12, Introduction. Cf. Wilcken, Papyruskunde, Chrestomathie, No. 235. _ 


SATIRE AS POPULAR PHILOSOPHY 
By C. W. MEenDELL 


_ Ever since the name Satire was attached by the litterati of 
Horace’s day to the somewhat ill-defined type of literature with 
which Lucilius and Varro of Atax and Horace had experimented, 
it has exercised an exaggerated influence over the study of the type 
itself. Entirely apart from the numerous investigations into the 
origin of the term safura there has been a great amount of effort 
expended in defining the genus by means of a study of the name 
rather than of the poems themselves. This has been rendered 
especially difficult by too much attention paid by the satirists them- 
selves and by the grammarians to the discussion of details of the 
type, and too little given to its broader lines. For example, the 
convention of making excuses for the bitterness of satire has led to 
the definition of satire as a carmen maledtcum and to the assumption 
that the function of satire was bitter invective.! The justification 
of certain qualities in satire by an appeal to the Old Comedy has led 
to a general acceptance of some sort of relation to comedy in the 
form as well as in the tone of satire. And even with those who 
discard any dramatic ancestor for satire the miscellaneous nature 
of the type has become an article of faith. The application of the 
name Satura to two such widely differing literary vehicles as Horace’s 
work and that of Menippus and Varro has been, not a guide to the 
common origin of both, but a source of perennial misunderstanding. 
Finally, the humorous element in satire has served to conceal the 


1In quoting Suetonius, Diomedes says: Satura dicitur carmen apud Romanos nunc 
quidem maledicum et ad carpenda hominum vitia archaeae comoediae charactere compo- 
situm, etc. The first part of the definition, which has always been the one to attract 
most notice, refers to the more obvious but, I venture to say, the less fundamental 
of the two characteristics mentioned. The criticism of vices is furthermore somewhat 
confused with this element of personal abuse by being embraced in the further charac- 
terization, archaeae comoediae charactere compositum. The first of the two elements 
noted can probably be shown to have inspired the criticism which argued a relationship 
between Satire and Old Comedy; the origins of the second and more fundamental are to 
be sought elsewhere. Horace, in the fourth satire of the first book, indicates clearly and 
also exemplifies these two characteristics of satire but at the same time, in his own 
defense, rather stresses the former as typical of the genus. 
(CiassicaL ParILo.oer XV, April, 1920) 138 
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nature of satire as a whole. Critics have tended to give so much 
weight to the element as to forget how entirely subordinate it really is. 

The element of invective is very prominent in ancient oratory 
but does not alone give an adequate conception of what oratory was. 
Lyric poetry is frequently extremely dramatic and more variegated 
in form and theme than satire. The place of the humorous element 
is clearly indicated by a reference to Quintilian. In vi. 3. 9, dis- 
cussing the use of humor in oratory, he says rerum autem saepe 
. +s 6 Mmaximarum momenta vertit, recalling Horace’s ridsculum acri 
fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res, and then enumerates 
the types of humor: urbanitas, venustum, salsum, ridiculum, facetum, 
dicacitas. The rest of the chapter is also illuminating, especially his 
insistence on the need of brevitas and his use of urbanus of the witty 
man, among whose qualifications are the ability to introduce other 
people’s verses either in their exact form or changed, as well as 
proverbs and “history,” in which:he includes such subjects as the 
Sphinx. All of this occurs in a discussion of oratory: it applies as 
well to satire as to oratory and characterizes neither of them as a 
literary type. | 

An uninspired imitator like Persius is often the best guide for one 
who would uncover the scaffolding and framework which the real 
artist successfully conceals. The crude construction of Persius’ 
satires calls attention sharply to the less obvious workmanship of 
Horace’s. And his blunt presentation of philosophic doctrine 
ought at least to make it worth while to see whether the main purpose 
of the other satirists is not akin to his. In the Middle Ages, John of 
Salisbury and Peter of Blois call both Juvenal and Horace ethicus.! 
Mere invective is not philosophy, although it may be a product of 
philosophy, and the arraignment of vice, if it were the sole function 
of satire, might not altogether justify a claim on its part to recog- 
nition as philosophy. But Stoic philosophy was largely concerned 
with attacks on vice, and even the reforming Juvenal is occasionally 
positive in his doctrine, nor will anyone accuse Horace of writing 
pure invective. 

If we were to take the satirists at their word and judge their 
purpose by their own most general statements we should conclude 

18ee Mayor's Hiisenal: II, xv ff. 
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that ethics, practical philosophy of a popular sort, was their chief 
field. They do not feel the need of defining their literary medium, 
but when Horace comes back to his Sermones in later life he says 
without ambiguity: Nunc itaque et versus et cetera ludicra pono; 
Quid verum atque decens et rogo et omnis in hoc sum (cf. his use of 
verum in Satires 1. 1. 24; 1.3.97; 11. 2. 8), and goes on to say that he 
will follow no master but cull where he will in either the Stoic or the 
Epicurean meadows. Nor is he much less clear in his statement in 
the first satire of the first book which is his deliberate introduction 
to that book: quamquam ridentem dicere verum quid vetat. In the 
fourth of the first book too his somewhat fanciful explanation of his 
type of literature points it out as ethics of a popular sort. Persius 
also, if any confession of faith were needed from him, presents him- 
self as Cornutus’ pupil in the teachings of Cleanthes, which he 
presents anew in the language of the commonplace. He teaches 
quaeque sequenda forent, quaeque evitanda vicissim. Juvenal says 
specifically that it is the evils of the day which force him to write 
satire. 

In accepting some such general ethical purpose we should not be 
misled by the conventional disclaimer of seriousness nor by the fact 
that Horace at least was more interested in the way in which he did 
a thing than in the thing itself. 


Assuming for the time being that satire is a popular presentation 
of practical philosophy, the problem is to find out whence it came 
and how it was developed. Form and content must both be taken 
into account. The first essential is to find out whether the content 
of the satires shows anything to warrant on their part a claim to a 
position in the history of philosophy. The second step is to find 
out whether the form of presentation can be accounted for under 
such an assumption. 

At the close of the fifth century Greek philosophy was being 
brought down from the heavens to the level of human life and 
behavior. (Cicero Acad. i. 2. 8.) Metaphysics and theology and 
physics no longer furnished the themes of vital interest. Socrates 
first brought philosophy into the field of ethics. But this was only 
a part of the Sophistic movement. All philosophy was becoming 
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practical: dialectic, oratory, ethics, grammar, literature, politica— 
all knowledge was being made utilitarian. The activity of the 
philosophers then divided: the practical sciences need not detain us 
here; politics and the grammatical and literary branches are only a 
little more pertinent. But the science of behavior, the individual’s 
guide of life which he could substitute for mere obedience to his 
city’s laws, that is the chief branch of philosophy itself. Socrates 
broke the ground by his inquiries. The Cynics and the Cyrenaics 
took up the question and answered it in different ways, the Cynics 
holding that Virtue was the summum bonum, the Cyrenaics that 
pleasure was the only thing worth while. The Cynic standard of 
virtus became at once and naturally the cause for destructive criticism 
of vita. If right behavior is the goal, then the first and best means 
for attaining it is the elimination of the forms of bad behavior. 
Vertus est vitium fugere οἱ sapientia prima stulitita carutsse. And the 
Cynic set about this task for himself and for other people in thorough- 
going fashion. So much so that he and also his successors, the 
Stoics, acquired the reputation of being primarily preachers against 
evil. Perhaps this was more true of the Cynic than of the Stoic, but 
the stigma may rest on the Cynic largely because of the idiosyn- 
cracies of Diogenes and the successful bitterness of Menippus (al- 
though Quintilian [x. 1. 129] says of Seneca that he was in philo- 
sophia parum diligens, egregius tamen vitiorum insectator). If it does 
there is furnished another illustration of how easily particular 
characteristics can give a name to a whole class. 

The man who brought Stoicism to Rome was a rather more 
genial and a much broader man than most of the early Cynics. 
Panaetius had gone so far as to adopt Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
mean which became a typical part of Roman Stoicism. The friend 
of Scipio and of Laelius, he can hardly have failed to be the friend of 
their intimate Lucilius, and the philosophy which they adopted 
heartily must also have been that of Lucilius. The only long 
fragment of his, that on virtus, in which virtue, the Stoic summum 
bonum, is defined with considerable earnestness, confirms this 
probability with the strongest evidence. The exaltation of the 
good and the responsibility to country and to friend and only in 
the third place to self is Stoic doctrine. Further evidence from the 
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Lucilian fragments is slight, very possibly because of the nature of 
the fragments, grammatical sources. But sapiens and _ stultus 
appear not infrequently and a few of the fragments suggest philo- 
sophic discussion.! The scholiast to Persius 11}. 1 says that that 
satire is taken from Lucilius’ fourth book in which he attacks luzuriam 
et vitia divitum. Arnobius (Adv. nat. ii. 2) refers to Lucilius as an 
authority on philosophic questions and Cicero (De fin. i. 3) is con- 
clusive: sed neque tam docti tum erant ad quorum iudicium elaboraret, 
et sunt tllius scripta leviora, ut urbanitas summa appareat, doctrina 
mediocris. For, while Cicero does not highly commend his philo- 
sophic worth, he clearly ranks him as a philosophic writer. And the 
characterization fits pretty closely the ‘“‘spoudogeloion”’ of the 
Cynic. Horace’s description of Lucilius (Saf. ii. 1. 75.) as sctlicet 
unt aequus virtuts et etus amicis has been overshadowed by the 
preceding line, primores popult arriputt populumque tributim, but it 
is more fundamental and both aspects are‘necessary to an adequate 
understanding of Lucilius’ work. 

The longer dialogues of Plato had been followed by many shorter 
and more popular ones. The Nothewomenoi ascribed to Plato him- 
self, the Diatribai of Bion, and the dialogues of Teles furnish examples 
that are still partially extant, to which Cicero’s Stoica Paradozxa 
and the Epistles of Seneca show more serious parallels. Lucilius 
simply furnished the most successful verse presentation and it was 
in this fact that his originality lay. This feat of putting into meter a 
literary type hitherto confined to prose is by no means without 
parallel. Aratus’ Phaenoumena, Lucretius’ exposition of Epicurus’ 
doctrine, the verse epistle, are all such. The philosophy of Hesiod’s 
day was presented in poetry. Phoenix of Colophon is at least one 
predecessor for Lucilius in the field. 

While Lucilius was putting into “ poetic” dress the popular form 
of Cynic philosophy, the more legitimate form that Menippus had 
used did not die out. Cicero’s characterization of Varro is strikingly 
like his characterization of Lucilius: Acad. 1. 3. 9: «tpse varium et 
elegans omnt fere numero poema fecisti, philosophtiamque mulizs locts 


1 Cf. Lucilius (ed. Marx.) i. 11; xxvi. 609; xxvii. 700; xxix. 811; Inoert. 1119 and 
1224. An excellent account of the Stoic element in Lucilius is in A. Schmekel, 
Die Philosophie der Mittleren Stoa, pp. 443 ff. 
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incohastt, ad impellandum satis, ad edocendum parum. Aulus Gellius 
(ii. 18. 6) specifically calls Menippus a famous philosopher and 
Varro his imitator. Varro called his own works Menippeae; others 
sometimes called them that, sometimes Cynicae. (Aulus Gellius 
li. 18. 6 and xii. 31. 1.) Riese in his prolegomena to Varro 
(pp. 34 f.) gives the evidence culled from the letters of Cicero, which 
clearly indicates that Varro wrote dialogues after the manner of 
Heracleides, such as Cicero himself wrote in his De Senectute. The 
Logistorict are generally considered to have been of this type, the 
distinction between them and the satires being that the satires are in 
a less serious vein and that the Logistorict have no verse infusion. 
The more serious type, the inheritance from Plato, persisted under 
Cicero and received from him its final Roman form. The less 
serious type, with a few unimportant exceptions, was displaced by 
the satire written wholly in verse. 

Very many of the fragments of Varro’s satires are so obviously 
philosophic in character that his inclusion in the list of philosophers 
seems clearly substantiated. Especially Περὶ Αἱρέσεων and Sesquiu- 
lixes, the Tad) Μενίππου and the Γνῶθι Zeavrév, prove the correctness 
of Tertullian’s “cynicus Varro.’’ Cicero (Acad. i. 2. 8 ff.) presents 
Varro as an Academic, but it must be remembered that the Stoics 
of the third century had taken over much of the philosophy of the 
Academics (cf. Arnold, pp. 93 f.) so that it is not inconsistent for 
Varro to dissent somewhat from Zeno while yet he is known as 
cynicus. More important in connection with this presentation by 
Cicero is the explanation which he puts in Varro’s mouth, that his 
earlier writings in imitation of Menippus tried to present philosophy 
quadam hilarttate, for appeal to popular interest. 

Before coming to Horace, his bée notr Crispinus deserves notice. 
In Satires 1. 1. 120 Horace apologizes for approaching Crispinus in 
gatrulity and probably in quality of argument too. Porphyrio 
comments: Crispinus philosophiae studiosus futt: idem et carmina 
scripstt, sed tam garrule, ut aretalogus diceretur. And Pseudo-Acro 
explains: Hic Crispinus poeta fuit, qui sectam Stoicam versibus scripstt. 
The evidence is of no great value but it at least indicates poetry 
(or verses) with a certain similarity to those of Horace, presenting 
Stoic philosophy. 
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An analysis of the Sermones of Horace goes far toward substan- 
tiating the theory that satire was looked upon as a popular presen- 
tation of philosophy. But it must be always remembered that 
Horace felt free to play with any poetical form that he adopted and 
to adapt it to uses not originally within its sphere. The Odes furnish 
the best possible illustration: in lyric garb Horace presents not alone 
pure lyrics in the accepted meaning of the word; hymns, pastorals, 
mimes, epistles, masquerade in borrowed dress. The same freedom 
appears to a certain extent in the Sermones, but the conventional 
type certainly emerges most prominently. Just as much downright 
philosophy appears in the so-called Saftres as in the Epistles, which 
are definitely indicated at the very outset by Horace himself as his 
philosophic output. The reason for this is not far to seek. In 
experimenting with the satiric form Horace’s deviations were pretty 
much those of other satirists or else comparatively slight. He 
started with a philosophic vehicle and varied the content to a certain 
limited extent. When he undertook to use the epistolary type he 
was taking a form which had already been used for many other 
purposes, which was not primarily a philosophic vehicle, but had 
been used for various sorts of subject-matter and therefore lent 
itself more easily to expansion. 

Satire 1. 1, in all probability the last one written in that book, 
and deliberately intended as an introduction to the rest, begins with 
an exposition in good philosophic form but in a somewhat light tone. 
Then Horace proceeds to lay aside the appearance of telling jocularia 
and to attack seria, producing his real philosophic question in 
definite form. The attack throughout on miserliness, with a glance 
at the opposite vice of the spendthrift, leads up to the doctrine of 
the mean with the words est modus in rebus and, in the last lines, 
Horace almost uses the familiar title de vita beata, apologizing for 
approaching the Stoic Crispinus in length and, I take it, in quality of 
doctrine. 

The second satire is, to be sure, coarse and sensational and is 
often used as an illustration of the vindictive personal satire. But 
it is a diatribe on the philosophic mean. This is the subject stated 
and illustrated. | 

The third satire consists of sound practical philosophy. The 
attack on the Stoic doctrine that all faults are equal is in reality 
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another attack on one extreme and the real appeal is a human one for 
charity. The satire seems to be a criticism of that part of the 
current definition of satire which described it as ad carpenda vitia 
compositum. 

The fourth satire and the tenth deal objectively with the type 
of literature and, with the first of the second book, are considered 
elsewhere. But it is perfectly clear that the last part of the fourth 
deals entirely with satire as practical philosophy. 

The fifth has no philosophic content except of the most incidental 
character. 

The sixth, on the other hand, while it has the appearance of 
autobiographic reminiscence, is directly concerned with the ad- 
vantages of the simple life, with the thesis that happiness is not 
dependent on position or wealth. 

The seventh must be considered later with the fifth. It is 
clearly not philosophical. 

The eighth is not so easy to classify. Horace seems to be playing 
with the Priapea at first glance. The subject is witchcraft and its 
practitioners. 

The ninth has a superficial resemblance to the mime in form and 
content but is really a short narrative presenting a character type. 
It does not seem to be primarily ethical in purpose. 

It will be worth while to summarize the results of this survey of 
Book i before considering Book ii. The generally accepted order 
of the Satires is 7, 8, 2, 4, 5, 6, 3, 10, 1, with 9 placed before or 
after 3. Horace had therefore written and presumably published (his 
whole defense in 4 indicates that he had published) 7, 8, and 2 before 
he wrote his first defense of the genus satire as used by himself. The 
three poems have very little in common: a poor story for the sake of 
ἃ poor pun, a Priapus poem attacking what must have been very 
nearly a phantom evil, and one poem which had the elements of an 
ethical sermon in hexameters. It was this last (no. 2) that he 
specifically referred to in his defense (no. 4), and it was really this one 
alone which gave him any ground for claiming the pedigree that he 
does. Having allied himself definitely with Lucilius, he proceeded 
to copy a poem of his predecessor’s which conforms hardly at all to 
the philosophic type (no. 5), and then wrote the three that conform 
most nearly to that type (nos. 6, 3, and 1) with another discussion 
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of the genus (no. 10) and a dramatic presentation of a Theophrastic 
character (no. 9). 

Reserving the literary satires for a later discussion, it appears 
that four of the satires do not conform to the type under discussion, 
with the possible exception of the ninth, which has certain philo- 
sophic affiliations. The Auctor ad Herennium (iv. 63), in defining 
various figures of speech and literary types, says: Notatio est, cum 
alicuius natura certis describitur signis, and follows the definition 
with an example consisting of a short characterization of the preten- 
tious man accomplished by showing him in action. It includes con- 
versation and is not unlike a somewhat extended character by 
Theophrastus, only more dramatic. It is, on a small scale, exactly 
what Petronius does more dramatically still and on a much larger 
scale when he presents the upstart rich man in the person of Trimal- 
chio. Such characterization by Theophrastus and by the Aucfor ad 
Herennium indicates the existence of philosophic studies of character, 
no doubt primarily of use as school exercises and as material for 
larger work. In fact the example given by the Auctor ad Herennium 
is explicitly given as a sample of the use of this sort of characteri- 
zation in law. The ninth satire I take to be Horace’s presentation 
of a character after the same manner but dramatically and artisti- 
cally handled by one who was already making a study of the philo- 
sophic dialogue. (Furthermore, Horace undoubtedly had in mind 
& more personal bearing which gave zest to the satire.) 

The fifth satire, as already noted, conforms most closely to a 
Lucilian model, and was, it seems probable, a deliberate attempt to 
align himself with Lucilius after his claims made in the fourth. Its 
presence in Lucilius is not so easy to understand. But it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that Lucilius had experimented with poetic 
types as Horace often did. The short narrative poem, ἐπύλλιον, 
had been made popular by Callimachus. Travel literature on a 
large scale and of a decidedly imaginative nature was well received 
from the days of Ctesias on. That a very self-conscious, subjective 
poet like Lucilius should lightly parody the epic or the travel story 
in a mock-serious poem in the form of an ἐπύλλιον, is not hard to 
understand. It was this personal tone, the self-consciousness of the 
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popular philosopher, and not the autobiographical character of his 
work, that led Horace to say that the whole life of the older poet was 
spread before us in his books. The type was an easy one to imitate, 
and no doubt one that would make a popular appeal, introducing 
persons of prominence dealt with familiarly, sprinkled with obvious 
wit and more obvious burlesque, and avoiding all appearance of the 
evil of censoriousness which he had so earnestly disclaimed in his 
defense. So that, flat as it is to us, it was a wise choice for Horace, 
who was trying to make good his claim to Lucilian descent before he 
had really produced much of any convincing evidence to support 
that claim. = 
It would be foolhardy to try to find philosophic affiliations for 
number seven. Plessis and Lejay do, to be sure, consider that it is a 
somewhat extended Chrie. But such an explanation seems to have 
this much truth only: the prevalence of the type-called Chrie (dict 
vel factt praeciput memoratio, Gr. Lat., VI, p. 273), witty or sententious 
sayings of particular men, made it perhaps more natural for Horace 
to spin out a poem merely for the pun at the end. But the seventh 
satire is nothing more than a very poor and youthful attempt at a 
narratiuncula (cf. Quint. i. 9. 6) leading up to something in the 
nature of a Chrie. As an incidental amusement at the time of 
writing it was no doubt acceptable, but it falls very flat in the pub- 
lished volume. The eighth satire is not infrequently spoken of as 
an example of the Priapea merely because of the fact that a Priapus 
statue is made the speaker of the sermo. It has no further resem- 
blance to the Priapus poems, which were epigrammatic and usually 
indecent. Rather, the presentation of the sermo through the mouth 
of the rustic god is an attempt at once to win popular attention and 
to give dramatic setting to a satire that had little but sensationalism 
to commend it. It is not however fair to say that the treatment 
of sorcery is foreign to the function of a semi-popular philosophy. 
Sufficient evidence has already appeared to indicate that it was the 
Cynic-Stoic philosophy that furnished the background of what 
philosophic content is conceded to satire, and superstition was one 
of the forms of insanity which the Stoic attacked. Superstitio error 
snsanis est says Seneca (Epist. 123. 16) in naming the great causes 
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of human dissatisfaction which are unreal: voluptas, gloria, paupertas, 
mors, superstitzto. And Horace includes it in his Stoic text (Sat. 
ii. 3. 77-80): 
quisquis 
ambitione mala aut argenti pallet amore, 
quisquis luxuria, tristive superstitione 
aut alio mentis morbo calet. 


Lucilius (ed. Marx, xv. 484) has left a six-line attack on super- 
stition. It is doubtless true that Horace was not particularly in- 
terested in this subject in any vital way (cf. Morris on this satire) 
for it was to him less important than the vices of avarice and ambition 
and luxury, but it belonged to the Stoic doctrine and therefore has 
its place in the popular poetry of philosophy. That Horace treats 
it in the personal way in which he does, simply indicates the trend 
of his personal interest and the early date of the satire. 

Finally the two “literary” satires need detain us but a 
moment. In a type of poetry primarily self-conscious and sub- 
jective, dealing with the ideas of the writer and not precisely defined 
within conventional limits, it is but natural that the poet should use 
his poetry as a vehicle for self-defense whether from a philosophical 
or from a literary standpoint. Apart from the philosophic content 
of the closing lines of the fourth, the chief value of these satires for 
the present discussion is not their character as satires but the light 
they throw on Horace’s conception of his own work, and that has 
been discussed already. 

In the remaining satires the chief subjects presented are: attacks 
on avarice, carping criticism, gluttony, extremes of all sorts, and 
worship of position, defense of moderation, the philosophic mean. 
The attacks on vitia are, superficially considered, most prominent; 
the positive doctrine is partly implicit, partly the explicit doctrine 
of moderation. (Cf. Panaetius as presented by Cicero in the De 
oficits. He preaches wisdom, justice, courage, soberness, and 
the greatest of these is soberness.) Nothing of this seems to justify 
the statement of Nettleship (Hssays in Latin Literature, p. 152)! 
that in the first book of the satires Horace is a pronounced Epicurean. 


1Cf. also Reitzenstein, Hell. Wund., ἡ. 22, n. 1. 
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The citations which Nettleship makes merely serve to illustrate 
Horace’s freedom of thought. He could laugh at the extremes of 
the Stoics and quote from Philodemus (Seneca’s favorite author for 
quotation purposes in his Stoic diatribes, the epistles, is Epicurus)), 
but the bulk of his philosophy is modified Stoicism, modified first 
by Panaetius and then by Horace. 

In the second book of the Satires, Horace’s touch is more sure. 
After the discussion of the literary type in number one, he procegds 
to a presentation of his doctrine of the mean in the matter of living, 
‘presented under the guise of a parody on a Stoic sermon. He 
follows this up with a more elaborate Stoic sermon in three, in which 
he attacks avarice, ambition, self-indulgence, superstition. He 
mocks at the preacher but he is “telling the truth with a laugh.”’ 
The same is true of satire seven, an attack in the form of an indirect 
Stoic sermon against the inconsistencies and follies of mankind. 

Satires 4, 5, and 8 take the form not of parody but of the closely 
allied burlesque. The extravagant living of the epicure, the vice 
of will-hunting, the ostentation of the nouveau riche, are attacked in 


΄ vigorous burlesque. 


This leaves number six, which is pretty personal and less flippant 
in tone than most of the satires of the book. But it presents very 
forcibly the doctrine of contentment which Juvenal later preached 
and which Martial made his own: quod sis esse velis, nihtlque malis. 

The form of presentation in the second book is obviously different 
from that in the first and will be considered later. But the philo- 
sophic content is the same. Simplicity of life is emphasized, avarice 
and ambition, self-indulgence, superstition, and ostentation, the life 
without the ideal of virtus, are severely arraigned. 

It has already been noted that the epistles offered more oppor- 
tunity to wander from the strictly proper subject-matter of the 
philosophic essay. And this is true. Purely personal letters are 
numerous (3, 5, 8, 9, 13), and the second book is primarily literary, 
but there are enough epistles (1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 10, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18) 
that conform to the type to justify Horace’s own characterization of 
the books as a whole. And the main thesis is the same: virtus est 
medium vitiorum et utrumque reductum (Epist. i. 18. 9). Avarice, 
ambition, and self-indulgence are still the objects of attack. 
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Details confirm the results of a study of the general tendency 
of the sermones. For example, the four most prominent words in 
Cynic philosophy are probably virtus, vitium, sapiens, stultus. Virtus, 
with its wide range of meaning, would be expected to appear more 
often than the rest in any poetry or prose. It appears actually in 
Horace as follows: Epistles, 30 times; Satires, 17 times; Odes and 
Epodes, 20 times. This is not particularly striking. But vittum 
occurs 32 times in the Safires, 12 times in the Epistles, and only 4 
times in the Odes and Epodes together. This surely gives strong 
evidence as to the nature of the sermones. The figures for sapiens 
are: Satires, 17; Epistles, 9; Odes, 2; for stultus: Satires, 11; Epistles, 
5; Odes, 0. Taking these four typical philosophic terms, then, we 
_ have 133 occurrences in the Satires and Epistles, 26 in the Odes and 

Epodes. 

The three vita most generally attacked by the Cynics (cf. Christ- 
Schmidt in Mueller’s Handbuch, VIII, 2, 1, ὃ 397) were Phtlotimia, 
Philedonia, and Philoploutia. In the fourth satire of the first book, 
line 25, Horace enumerates the men who feel themselves exposed to 
the attacks of satire: 

Quemvis media elige turba: 
Aut ob avarttva aut misera ambitione laborat; 
Hic nuptarum tnsanit amoribus, hic puerorum. 


It is philoploutia that is attacked in the first satire of all, and again 
in 11. 2 and in il. 5, philotimia in the sixth of Book i, both vices in 
ii. 3 and Epist. u. 2. 205 with just a suggestion of philedonia, which 
comes in for a larger share of ii. 4 and 11. 8. All three are listed in 
Epist. i. 1. 32 ff. and with considerable expansion in Epist. 1. 6. 45 ff., 
concisely in Epist. i. 18. 21 ff. 

The recurrence of such phrases as vir bonus, bene vivere, and the 
like are so frequent as to give a distinct flavor to the poems, and a 
burlesque like Sattres ii. 4, beginning with the familiar Platonic 
introduction, unde et quo Catiusf and ending with vitae praecepta 
beatae, implies a something philosophical that is being burlesqued. 


The form of presentation is the most important consideration in 
an investigation of the real source and nature of satire. It is obvious 
that the thoroughly serious and elaborate prose dialogue which 
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Plato established as the vehicle of philosophic thought was carried 
on by Cicero. And it has already been noted that the Cynic turn 
given this by Diogenes and Menippus was continued by Varro. 
This dialogue form which was intended to reproduce the conver- 
sational methods of Socrates and so to popularize philosophy, 
_belonged primarily to the investigating type of philosophy; Socrates 
was not the founder of a school but the fountainhead of all the 
schools of ethics. - In Plato’s hands the dialogue received a highly 
developed literary form. Illustrative myth, a mild humor, dramatic 
setting, were all part of the literary adornment and most of all the 
assumed colloquial tone. These are general characteristics which 
pervade all of Plato’s works and are only incidental to the form 
proper. 

The Apology stands apart from the other writings of Plato and 
does not call for consideration here. It is quite distinct from the 
dialogues proper. These fall into two general classes: those dia- 
logues which consist of conversation throughout and those which 
have a framework of dialogue, more or less complete, giving dramatic 
setting to a continuous discourse. The first class may be sub- 
divided into the dialogues like the Euthyphro which present the 
conversation directly and those like the Parmenides which present it 
indirectly, the speaker quoting or reporting a conversation. The 
second class also admits of a clear-cut subdivision: there are dialogues 
like the Crito which present a framework of conversation at the 
beginning and at the end and.also interjected occasionally into the 
main discourse; others like the Phaedo which have conversational 
framework at the beginning and interspersed but not at the end; 
and others still like the Protagoras in which the framework is confined 
to the opening of the dialogue. Of these last the Demodocus alone 
has a rudimentary framework only, consisting of an address in the 
opening line, thus approaching the epistolary form, although even 
here some reported dialogue is interspersed. (It is worth noting, 
perhaps, that Diogenes Laertius iii. 50 characterizes dialogues as 
dramatic, narrative, and mixed.) : 

The successors of Socrates split into schools. Plato and the 
Academics continued to use the dialogue form. So did the Peri- 
patetics, following Aristotle. And so did the Cynics: Antisthenes, 
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their founder (Diog. Laert. vi. 1. 1), Diogenes (Diog. Laert., p. 151), 
and Panaetius. It was Panaetius, the pupil of the Cynic Crates, 
who brought the doctrine to Rome, and he was particularly interested 
in the literary presentation. (Cf. Arnold, Roman Stoicism, Ὁ. 100.) 
For Plato he had profound veneration. (Cf. Cicero T.D. i. 32. 79. 
Also see Schmekel, Die Philosophie der Mitileren Stoa, pp. 229 ff.) 

On the other hand, the Epicurean school developed another form 
of philosophic expression, already adopted by philosophers and 
rhetoricians, namely the Epistle. (Cf. Christ-Schmid, VIII, 2, 1, 
§ 385.) Empedocles had used it and: Isocrates and Theopompus. 
Aristotle and Theophrastus made use of it by the side of the dialogue, 
as did even such characteristic Cynics as Diogenes and Menippus. 
But it was more essentially the form of Epicurus and his school. 
Three of the master’s epistles are reproduced by Diogenes Laertius 
(x. 35 41): Περὶ τῶν φυσικῶν, περὶ Merapolwy, and τὰ περὶ βίων, 
addressed to Herodotus, Pythocles, and Menoeceus, ἐν als, says 
Diogenes, πᾶσαν τὴν ἑαυτοῦ φιλοσοφίαν ἐπέτεμε. 

It is evident then that philosophers of the various schools made 
regular use of the two semi-intimate or popular forms, the dialogue 
and the epistle. The epistle had been used in lyric poetry and in 
official and private correspondence before it was adopted by the 
philosophers. The dialogue was first adapted to written expression 
for philosophic purposes. It was the vehicle for the man who 
introduced Cynic philosophy into Rome and it had become rather 
identified with that séct as had the epistle with the Epicurean. But 
Panaetius was a worshiper of Plato, and Horace, in accepting the 
Cynic mold, reverts somewhat to the freedom from sect that charac- 
terizes the founder of the literary dialogue, and it is to his literary 
form as well that he will be seen to revert. 

One development of the dialogue is peculiar to the Cynic school, 
that is the diatribe. Possibly the kindred ὁμολία should be mentioned 
also, but the two are alike in being comparatively short discussions 
of a single thesis, often an attack on a single vice, often the elaboration 
of a single paradox, but always in monologue, addressed the one to a 
single auditor, the other to many. Like the dialogue they reproduce 
a natural method of oral instruction. They were fostered by the 
didactic tendency of the Cynic school, were no doubt influenced to a 
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certain degree by the theories of oratory, but maintain the same 
general qualities as the dialogue: colloquial tone, free use of illus- 
tration, not infrequent introduction of dramatic episode with con- 
versation quoted, occasional wit of a somewhat caustic nature. But, 
with the Cynic tendency toward a rejection of outward attractive- 
ness, the writers of the diatribe discarded the literary polish of the 
Platonic dialogue and, as a genéral rule, tended to substitute moral 
earnestness for attractive presentation. Bion is ordinarily con- 
sidered the “founder” of diatribe; Cicero’s Paradoxa furnish the 
best extant examples of the type. (For the diatribe sed’ especially 
the introduction to the Plessis-Lejay edition of Horace’s Satires and 
Cicero’s introduction to his Paradoxa.) 

In the three satires always grouped as the earliest of Horace’s 
there is no sign of a conventional framework, save in the second 
_ person address occasionally used in satire two (1. 7 e al). There is 

a dramatic setting in the eighth but nothing of a dialogue nature. 
In the next one that he wrote, number four, there is the second 
person address only, as also in the sixth, where the personal setting 
is a little more elaborate. The third is like the second and the 
fourth; the fifth has no framework. The tenth is like the sixth, and 
it and the first have the personal address at the beginning supple- 
mented by a slight return to the framework at the end. The ninth 
is all setting with scarcely any suggestion of sustained discourse, 
like the Euthyphro. 

The first book then shows only the vaguest resemblance to the 
dialogue form and the models for these satires must be largely sought 
for elsewhere. But the second book shows the form thoroughly 
developed. The second satire, perhaps the earliest, merely posits 
another speaker than the writer with a characterization at the 
beginning and end, not dialogue but suggestive of it. And so too 
the very personal sixth satire has merely the personal setting at the 
beginning. But the first has dialogue framework at the beginning 
and at the end and also interspersed, like the Crito type among 
Plato’s dialogues. The seventh is the same. The third and the 
fourth have the framework of dialogue at the beginning and end only, 
8 variation of this type, suitable to the shorter length of Horace’s 
dialogues as compared with Plato’s. Finally, satires five and eight 


-- 
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are like the Phaedo, with the dialogue at the beginning and inter- 
spersed, but not resumed at the end. 

So far as we can judge from the Paradoza of Cicero and such 
other evidence as there is left, the short diatribes which became the 
popular Cynic vehicle of expression when once established by Bion, 
while they set the precedent for brief philosophic expositions of 
particular tenets, did not preserve the form of the Platonic dialogue. 
Nor is there any reason to think that such verse diatribes as Phoenix 
of Colophon (and probably others too) wrote, were different from 
the prose diatribes in general form of construction. Lucilius un- 
doubtedly made use of a certain amount of direct dialogue but there 
is no evidence of any elaboration of the framework. Horace obviously 
took the genus in its rather shapeless form and experimented with it 
through his first book, finally giving it in Book ii definite Platonic 
form. When he had accomplished this he turned to other types 
of poetic expression and when, later on, he came back to satire, he 
adopted a somewhat freer vehicle of expression but one that was also 
distinctly associated with philosophy, the epistle. This he elaborated 
in somewhat the same fashion as he had the satire except that he was 
dealing with material that was less raw. Some of the epistles, 
notably seven and fourteen, with their personal address at the 
beginning and their sententiae at the close, are remarkably similar 
to the diatribe, especially as represented by the epistles of Seneca. 

The epistles, so far as I know, have never caused so much dis- 
cussion as the satires. But this may be due to the fact that they 
are expressed in a form already familiar and that they have not 
therefore been subjected to the same sort of scrutiny. Their only 
essential differences from the earlier sermones are that they choose a 
different philosophic form and with it adopt a different tone: more 
mellow, more friendly, more intimate. The epistle, the favorite 
mode of expression of Epicurus, when used to put forward Cynic 
doctrine, becomes in the hand of the Socratic Horace a medium of 
discussion far less tense than his earliest efforts. 

The incidental characteristics of satire begin, I think, to take 
their proper places when once the essentials are determined. The 
urbanitas is not un-Platonic. Its kindred forms of wit, the sal niger, 
the ludicrum, are the characteristics of Diogenes and his followers. 
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The dramatic settings and dramatic tone throughout, which however 
develop only after the earliest poems, are the results of a conscious 
study of the Platonic dialogue. Horace, to misuse his own words, 
madet Socraticis sermonibus. Parody was an established means of 
popularizing philosophy which Plato had not scorned. . Bion is 
especially called εὐφυὴς παρῳδῆσαι (Diog. Laert. iv. 7. 52). In 80 
far as Horace makes use of colloquial language that too is a charac- 
teristic of popular philosophy from, Plato on. And, like the collo- 
quialism of Plato, Horace’s is of a distinctly literary sort, quite 
unlike the real reproductions of colloquial language that Petronius 
offers. 

So far then as the evidence to be gleaned from the attitude toward 
the genus of the satirists themselves and of other ancient writers 
goes, and so far as the content and the form of satire itself are con- 
cerned, the type of literary production which Horace perfected and 
which he ascribes to Lucilius’ invention, seems to be the metrical 
descendant of the popular philosophic essay, and more particularly 
of the Cynic branch of that essay, influenced by Horace’s study of 
the earlier form and by his own literary genius. It recalls the 
closing words of Cicero in the introduction to his Paradoza: Non 
est tale, ut in arce pont possit quasi illa Minerva Phidiae, sed tamen ut 
ex eadem officina exisse appareat. 


It remains to outline briefly what I conceive to have been in 
general the process of development which satire underwent during 
the classical period of Roman literary history. In the early part 
of the second century before Christ there already existed at Rome a 
somewhat crude type of literature which presented in metrical form 
the popularized philosophy of the Stoa, corresponding to the prose 
essays of Menippus. This was the only vehicle for expressing 
directly and in verse the personal beliefs and ideas of the individual. 
Such self-revealing literature as the modern essay was unknown and 
the sphere of speculation and personal comment in that day was 
largely confined to the field of philosophy. This type of literature 
was adopted by Lucilius. A man of strong personality, with positive 
ideas and boldness of expression, living in an age when freedom of 
speech was largely tolerated and in a position which encouraged it, 
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Lucilius did not confine himself to the traditional subjects which he 
inherited along with his medium of expression. He used the metrical 
essay, which had been developed for the didactic purposes of the 
Stoic philosopher, to express his personal ideas and feelings on 
many things, even to describe the petty experiences of a trifling 
journey or to discuss the orthography of his native tongue. In 
particular, he gave freer reign to vindictive attacks on contempora- 
ries. This was not so far removed from the Stoic arraignment of 
vices as to be an unnatural variation. It was largely responsible 
for the subsequent association of satire with the Old Comedy of 
Athens. 

Crispinus, in the first century before Christ, followed the more 
strict and less brilliant type of satire, writing Stoic philosophy 
in verse with all the dull volubility of a Chrysippus. It seems 
probable on the other hand that the work of Varro of Atax was 
more like that of Lucilius inasmuch as Horace mentions him along 
with himself, as an inferior to be sure but still as one who had tried 
the Lucilian type. There were others too, Horace says, but, being 
nameless, they simply stand now for the body of writers who main- 
tained the tradition which started with Lucilius. 

Horace found this tradition and accepted the type as being a 
somewhat miscellaneous verse essay. It was a convenient vehicle 
of expression for a young man who wished to attract attention to 
himself in an age of literary activity. The aggressive, abusive 
verses were suited best of all to bring the writer to the notice of the 
public. He gained his point and then turned to his own defense, 
claimed Lucilius as his model, and sought to imitate, then to improve 
upon, the work of his predecessor. The sensational and the malicious 
were ill suited to Horace’s nature. On the other hand, the quietly 
philosophical was altogether congenial. But the start which he had 
made exposed him to the sneering criticism of some of the literary 
lights of Rome and his first book merited the title which they fastened 
on it in the place of his own. Just at the moment when the verse 
essay was working away from the medley character that Lucilius 
had given to it, it received the name which was to mark it forever as a 
miscellany, Satire. In his later hexameters Horace developed the 
intimate, ethical satire, applying to it his ripening art. In content 
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it came to be once more the popular philosophic essay; in form 
it received from Horace the artistic dialogue setting which had 
characterized the work of Plato. 

Persius followed Horace, but afar off. The genial, intimate 
touch was gone, the form became mechanical, and only the dogged 
presentation of Stoic doctrine, ineffectual as it was, gave interest to 
the unnatural, involved satire of Persius. 

Finally, in the hands of Juvenal, the satire took on the form in 
which primarily it was to survive the Middle Ages and exercise its 
first influence on English letters. The changed morals and manners 
of Rome and the age of rhetorical study and oral recitation had had 
their effect, and the satire of Juvenal is the earnest preaching of the 
moral reformer, decked out in the brilliancy of epigram and the 
showy style of the rhetorical schools. But in the last satirist, as in 
the first, the popular presentation of Stoic doctrine forms the essential 
basis of the type. 

Nsw Haven, Conn. 


MUTINY IN THE ROMAN ARMY. THE REPUBLIC 
By Wriuiam Stuart MEssEer 


Mr. Clemens Herschel, in his treatise on the water supply of the 
city of Rome,! protests against the repetition in the handbooks of 
extravagant estimates in regard to the amount of water which the 
ancient aqueducts carried into the city. He traces this fanciful 
exaggeration through the writers of a century and discovers its 
source in the acceptance of the assumptions of a certain Prony,? 
who wrote in 1817. Mr. J. W. Duff, in A Literary History of Rome, 
mentions the complaint of Riese that the alleged opposition of 
Horace and Vergil to the Alexandrine movement as represented by 
Catullus has been exaggerated into a phantom idea which has haunted 
the handbooks on Roman literature. He finds the origin of this 
legend in L. Miller’s biography of Horace (1880). Such phantoms 
are hard to lay. The belief on the part of the writer that there is 
current a similar legend in regard to the entire perfection of disci- 
pline in the Roman army, both in the widely popular view and in 
the monographs and special treatises on the military science of the 
Romans, has suggested this paper. 

When the subject of mutiny in the Roman army is mentioned, 
the classicist may recall the great mutinies, the mutiny among the le- 
gions in Pannonia and in Germany, 14 a.p.,‘ the semi-nationalistic 
mutiny in Gaul under C. Julius Vindex,’ in 68 a.p., the similar 
action of the Batavian cohorts under Civilis in 69 a.p.,° and the 
well-known story from Suetonius, which tells how Caesar quelled a 
mutiny of his favorite legion, the Tenth, by ‘a single word.’ But 


1 Sextus Julius Frontenus (New York, 1913), pp. 211-12. 


2In Mémotres de U Académie Royale, Vol. II. Prony’s ‘‘if’s” were disregarded by 
his successors, says Herschel. 


* London, 1910, p. 273. 

4 Tacitus Ann. i. 16-30 and i. 31-49, respectively. 

5 Cass. Dio (ed. Boissevain, Berlin, 1901) lxiii. 22-26. 

6 Tac. Hist. iv. 12-37. 7 Div. Jul. 70. 
[CuassioaL PHILOLOGY XV, April, 1902) 158 
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the tendency of the classical scholar is to look upon these instances 
of insubordination as isolated phenomena. 

I chanced to be re-reading in the late summer of that year es war, 
1914, the Histories of Tacitus, and the apparent freedom of the mod- 
ern army from mutiny—a freedom which, as we now know, was 
only apparent—contrasted strongly with the orgy of mutiny, sedi-— 
tion, desertion, and insubordination in the Roman armies of the 
Year of the Four Emperors. Tacitus looked upon this spirit as of 
recent growth; how unlike the discipline of ancient times, he says:! 
ut olim virtutis modestiaeque, tune procacitatis et petulantiae certamen 
erat! Heretofore the interest in the political aspects of the story 
had been paramount, but when the world-war directed the atten- 
tion of the reader to the military features of the Histories, also, 
the question arose whether the political interpretation afforded a 
full and complete ‘explanation of the frequent refractoriness of the 
soldiers.? | 

Since the summer of 1914, in connection with reading done for 
another purpose, I have watched this matter of the conduct of the 
Roman soldier and have made fairly full collections of the passages 
in which reference is made to mutiny and insubordination from 
the following writers: Polybius, Caesar, Sallust, Livy, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Velleius Paterculus, Valerius Maximus, Frontinus’ 
Strategemata, Appian, Tacitus, Suetonius, Cassius Dio, and Diodorus 
Siculus (in part). The ‘evidence of these passages, annalistically 
arranged, is very striking and may supplement, in one particular, 
the statements of the monographs on discipline in the Roman army. 

These monographs under the caption, Discipline, state briefly 
the punishments inflicted for insubordination® They pay even 
_ slighter attention to the crimes for which these punishments were 
imposed, and the frequent occurrence of mutiny, if not entirely 
ignored, is not generally recognized. The treatises which contain 
the most numerous details and have met with the widest acceptance 
have been revised and have gone through several hands without 


1 Hest. ii. 11. 

2 W. B. Henderson, Civil War and Rebellion in the Roman Empire A.D., 69-70 
(London, 1908), discusses the strategy and geography of these campaigns. 

* Mutiny, contrary to the generalizations of the authorities ancient and modern, 
usually went unpunished. See below, passim. 
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any correction of the omission to which I τοίου. Furthermore the 
standard histories of Rome when recording the insubordination of 
any particular period, as, for example, of the year 69-70 A.D., look 
upon this feature of military life as unusual. 

The explanation of this omission is probably to be found in a 
fallacious prepossession, to wit, the widespread legend of the perfec- 
tion of Rome’s military discipline. This legend is very ancient. 
No theme is dearer to the heart of the eulogist of Rome, be he Greek 
or Roman, than that of the unwavering obedience which was de- 
manded of the ancient Roman soldier. As these eulogists view the 
power and achievements of the Roman state, the feats of engineer- 
ing and sanitation and civilization which followed in the wake of 
her conquering armies and formed an integral part of their task, 
they overemphasize the strictness of the discipline which secured | 
these results. They are not aware that insubordination may be 
only the exaggeration of a good quality, the ability of the private 
soldier to think and act for himself, and that a considerable amount 
of mutiny may not be inconsistent with even the highest degree of 
efficiency. They forget that in the details of the narrative, as they 
themselves have told it, they have given material and incidents 
which qualify their generalizations. Polybius, one of the sanest of 
the admirers of Rome, is guilty of this fault and is one of the earliest 
sources of the myth.’ 

In modern times this prepossession can be traced back to Lip- 
sius. His treatise’ on the Roman army, written at the University 
of Louvain, on a site where, so tradition had it, there was formerly 
a camp of Caesar’s, and dedicated to that most unwarlike prince, 


11 have had access to the following treatises: J. Marquardt und A. v. Domas- 
sewski, Das Milstdrwesen? (Marquardt, Rémische Staateverwaltung, Leipzig, 1884, Vol. 
II, 319-612); the French translation of the above by J. Brissaud (the translator has 
not hesitated, under other heads, to add new material containing further suggestions 
of the original reviser, Domassewski, and of Cagnat, as well as to make corrections 
of his own); H. Schiller, Die Kriegsaltertimer® (Miller's Handbuch, Mitnchen, 1803, 
Vol. IV, Part 2, 229-68); E. H. Alton, The Roman Army* (Sandys, Companion to 
Latin Studies, Cambridge, 1913, pp. 458-89). The important French manuals, that 
of Chauvelays and the pertinent volume of Mispoulet, have not been accessible. 

3 His chapters, 19-42 of Book vi, constitute the basis of all modern works on the 
Roman army. 

3 De Militia Romana Libri Quinque, Vesaliae, 1675. It shows its origin in the 
subtitle, Commentarius ad Polydium. 
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Philip III of Spain, is the first modern discussion of Roman disci- 
pline and is even now one of the most important. It is cast in 
dialogue form and to arouse the enthusiasm and the emulation of 
his imaginary youthful auditor, Lipsius often interrupts his exposi- 
tion with encomiums on Roman discipline. In Book v, dialogue 20, 
p. 402, he says: Disctplinam Romanam laudem aut suadeam? Illa 
vero non bona, sed optima est, quot fuerunt, quot erunt: data divi- 
nitus in exemplum; again in Book i, dialogue 1, p. 14: disctplinam: 
nthil severtus sancttusque. In Book v, dialogue 18, p. 375, where he 
discusses the severity of punishment for disobedience (the basis of 
all later discussions), he complains of the degeneracy of his times 
due to a relaxation of the ancient severity: Quid st hodie? an haec 
fierent, quae videmus? Sed profecto periit ducum auctoritas, quia 
severttas. .... 

Next in order, chronologically, M. le Beau, in Mémoires de I’ Aca- 
démie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Paris, 1780, pp. 206-47, 
in & long article entitled Discipline de la Légion, repeats the legend 
for the early period. 

The writers of the most recent treatises come to their task with 
a bias derived from this false legend and with the further handicap 
of being laymen from the standpoint of military science. Now to 
the mind of the layman the armies of all modern civilized nations 
are well disciplined and obedient. If he thinks of mutiny at all he 
may recall the Mutiny of the Nore or the Sepoy Mutiny, but only 
to look upon them as abnormal and unusual. The technical stu- 
dent of military history, who carries his researches into documents 
in which the layman is not interested and which he never sees, 
may discover other instances of mutiny. But in all modern coun- 
tries the tradition of military perfection, from the standpoint of 
obedience, has been strong, and presumably nowhere stronger than 
in Germany, where so much of the work on the Roman army has 
been done. ‘These writers, then, accepting as they do the modern 
tradition of unquestioning obedience on the part of the soldier, 
accept also the eulogistic generalizations pronounced by their prede- 
ccessors as well as by the ancients. 

So much for the specialists. A misconception of this kind 
becomes even more firmly fixed in the popular mind. Readers who 
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get their information at second hand from the modern manuals and 
histories have slight opportunity for correcting this mistaken impres- 
sion. Furthermore, unquestioning obedience on the part of the 
soldier toward his commanding officer—“ Theirs not to reason why’”’ 
—is pleasing to the popular fancy and is a motif welcomed by the 
poets and by the authors of historical novels on Roman life. And 
so the legend of the unswerving obedience of the Roman soldier 
maintains itself in the handbooks and in the literature. 

But whether the source and the tradition of this legend are such 
as I have sketched or not, certain it is that, contrary to the usual 
conception, mutiny and insubordination were surprisingly prevalent 
in the Roman army. The record will speak for itself. Mutiny is 
not confined to any particular period of Roman history, early or 
late. It appears at all periods, when the troops involved were few 
in number as well as when they reached figures seldom attained 
before the recent world-war; when the army was composed of bur- 
gesses as well as when it was composed of provincials and foreigners. 
Every type of soldier is guilty of it. Every type of commander 
suffers from it. Every form in which the army organization is 
found shows instances of it. 

In the present paper the discussion will be restricted to the period 
extending from the foundation of the Republic to the establishment 
of the Principate, and the method will be to note typical instances 
of mutiny from the important subdivisions of that period. The 
study is quantitative. The causes which underlie the mutiny in 
each case do not fall within the scope of a quantitative study and 
therefore are not discussed.! — 

Here follows the record of mutiny, chronologically arranged. 


I. FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE REPUBLIC TO THE UNION 
OF ITALY (509-265 B.c.) 

The chief authorities for this period are Livy, Books ii-vii, Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, Ant. Rom., Books v—xi, xii-xx (in fragmentary 
form), and Diodorus Siculus, Books xi-xvi. One can do no more 

1 My readers need not remind me that political and social conditions and, at 
times, the entire absence of any moral background in the contests explain the insub- 
ordination in many instances. There is no intention on my part to slight the impor- 
tance of these factors. I want simply to call attention to insubordination on its 


quantitative side, to suggest that there grew up a traditional spirit in the army which 
made freedom of thinking and acting the norm rather than the exception. 
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than repeat the ancient chronicle, though its sources, in turn, were 
the prejudiced accounts of patrician annalists. That these histo- 
rians shared, or else were unable to escape, the aristocratic bias of 
their sources is notorious. They imputed no good to the soldiery, 
drawn largely from the plebs. All struggles for a larger share of 
self-government might easily appear mutiny and insubordination 
in the eyes of the aristocratic chroniclers. Till the date of the war 
with Pyrrhus one is on insecure ground even for the main outlines 
of the story. I wish merely to determine whether the chronicle as 
commonly recorded—admitting its bias; the details we cannot 
now recover—justifies the legend of the stern ancient discipline so 
often referred to by these historians. 

Insubordination appears early, when the Roman army was still 
a burgher army and fought in a formation similar to the Dorian pha- 
lanx. In the year 4958.c., while the Volscians were’ marching to 
besiege Rome, the citizens repeatedly refused to enrol for the draft 
announced by the consuls, Publius Servilius and Appius Claudius.* 
Servilius, abandoning force and resorting to persuasion, finally 
secured a volunteer army for action against the enemy. The prom- 
ises that had been made to the burgesses, however, were not kept 
and so the consuls of the following year had no better success in 
their attempts at mustering in the citizens, although three hostile 
armies, Volscian, Aequian, and Sabine, were threatening Rome. 
Whenever the lictors seized any one of those subject to the draft, 
his comrades rescued him. The state was forced to appoint a dicta- 
tor, Manius Valerius. He, by his popularity, succeeded in collect- 
ing a large force and inflicted a signal defeat upon the Sabines. Yet 
immediately after this victory the insubordinate soldiery, by accus- 
ing the dictator of prolonging the war, forced him to engage in an 
unwise and hazardous battle with the Aequians.* 

1 The ancient accounts of this early period cannot be reconciled. In these semi- 
legendary years every skirmish, every annually renewed feud is related in such a way 
by the chroniclers ‘that the most insignificant foray is scarcely distinguishable from 


& momentous war’? (Mommesen, History of Rome (English translation], New York, 
1900, Vol. I, p. 444). 

2 Livy's account, ii. 24-27. This refusal is supported by the account given in 
Dion. Hal. (ed. Jacoby, Leipsig, 1888-1905) vi. 23. 25. 27. In vi. 28 there is mention 
of the overcoming of further resistance to the draft by the popularity of Servilius. 
Dionysius puts the emphasis on the civil features of the atrife. 

* This battle is not mentioned by Dionysius; cf. vi. 42. 
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When the dictator laid down his office and the consuls again 
became the legal commanders, the senate, fearing the soldiers, ordered 
the army out of the city for an attack upon the Aequians and Vol- 
sclans under the command of the consuls to whom the soldiers were 
bound by their oath. The troops at first actually contemplated 
killing their commanders to obtain release from their oath; but 
better counsel prevailed. A secession to the Sacred Mount was 
decided upon. The soldiers, though an enemy was on Roman soil, 
chose new centurions, gave the supreme command to a certain 
Sicinius,! and marched out to the Mount. There they pitched camp, 
fortifying it in the usual manner with rampart and trench. The 
rest of the plebeians prepared to follow the mutinous soldiers. The 
civil features of this secession are well known. I want to call atten- 
tion by these details to its significance for army discipline.’ 

Factional strife was again responsible for mutiny in the year 
488 B.c., when Cn. Marcius Coriolanus marched with the Volscians 
against Rome. The soldiers threatened to betray the walls to the 
enemy unless the senate should send an embassy to treat for peace® 
The years 482 B.c. and 480 B.c. both afforded instances of insubordi- 
nation in the presence of a foreign foe, indeed, upon the very field of 
battle. No punishment was attempted by the commanding generals, 
a leniency which Livy laments though his narrative hitherto has 
given little evidence of the iron discipline which is popularly asso- 
ciated with old Rome.‘ 

Nine years later, 471 B.c., occurred a mutiny which was punished 
with the severity so usually assumed in generalizations, but so sel- 
dom found in a detailed examination of the ancient practice. Appius 
Claudius Sabinus led his troops against the Volscians, who had laid 
waste the lands of Rome. From the moment of his departure from 
the city he was unable to control his mutinous troops. They 
charged that the nobles had stirred up foreign war to keep the plebds 
employed and demanded that their camp be moved from Volscian 

1 Dion. Hal. vi. 45. 

2 Livy ii. 28-32; Dion. Hal. vi. 834-42. 49-56; Cass. Dio iv. 17. 9; Zo 
vii. 14. 6; Val. Max. viii. 9. 1. 


8 Livy ii. 34, 40; Appian (ed. Mendelssohn, Leipsig, 1878-91. For convenience of 
reference I have used the numbering of the books as given in his Praefatio v-vii) ii. 5. 1. 
4 Livy ii. 43-44. 
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territory. Appius desired a test of strength, but his legates and 
tribunes dissuaded him and he was forced to announce a withdrawal. 
The Volscians attacked and disastrously routed the Romans on the 
march. Appius, collecting the surviving remnant of his troops and 
reproaching them as betrayers of military discipline, flogged and 
put to death those who had lost their weapons or their standards 
and the centurions who had deserted their men. The rest of the 
troops he decimated: celera ... . multitudo sorte decumus quisque 
ad supplicium lectt. Occasional instances of such severity are largely 
responsible for the assumption that mutiny was infrequent.! 

Throughout the period of confusion which ended with the second 
secession to the Sacred Mount and with the overthrow of the usurping 
Decemvirs no army in the field could be depended upon, no matter 
how popular or how capable the leader When Verginius, after 
the murder of his daughter, went to the army which was encamped 
on Mount Vecilius and claimed that no obedience was due to generals 
who did not legally hold office, the mutiny of the army was immedi- 
ate. When the officers tried to quell the commotion by an asser- 
tion of authority the soldiers replied with threats against their 
lives. This first army marched to Rome and posted itself on the 
Aventine. When the second army, which was encamped among 
the Sabines, heard of the action of the first, it followed the same pro- 
cedure. Here is a distinctly modern note. Each army elected ten 
tribunes and these twenty selected two out of their number to hold 
the chief command. Both forces at length decided to go to the 
Sacred Mount and the plebeians followed the army: secuta ezerci- 
tum plebs. So runs the story as it comes from the hands of the 
Roman aristocrats. 


1 Livy ii. 58-59; Dion. Hal. ix. 438-50; Polybius vi. 38: Appian ii. 7; Cass. Dio 
v. 20; Zonaras vii. 17. 1; vii. 17. 5-6. 

2 See particularly Livy’s story, ii. 65. 

8 Livy iii. 50-54; Dion. Hal. xi. 42-44; Diod. Sic. xii. 24. 4-25; Cass. Diov. 23. 3; 
Zonaras vii. 18. 6-9. Other such incidents typical of the narrative of the semi-mythical 
period preceding the capture of Rome by the Gauls are related for the years 445 
(Livy iii. 66. 68. 69) and 414 (Livy iv. 49-50; Zon. vii. 20.5). Inthe latter year the 
mad aristocrat, M. Postumius Regillensis, who found favor neither with patricians 
nor with plebeians, was put to death by his soldiers because he withheld from them 
their share of the plunder. (This mutiny is not related by Diodorus in the perti- 
nent passages xiii. 34. 38. 43.) 
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An important mutiny from the period of the First Samnite War 
is related of the year 342 B.c.! The Roman soldiers had performed 
prodigies of valor in defeating the Samnites and had shared a tri- 
umph and unusual honors with their leaders. When these same 
veteran troops, however, had been placed in winter quarters in Cam- 
pania to ward off incursions by the Samnites, a mutiny, with the 
object of taking over the land and wealth of the Campanians, broke 
out among the soldiers stationed in Capua and soon spread to the 
entire army. The consul of the following year, C. Marcius Rutilus, 
to whom Campania fell, though he had information of the plans of 
the soldiers, did not dare to proceed directly against the seditious 
troops. Knowing the identity of the ringleaders he had recourse to 
a ruse to rid the army of the malcontents and to stamp out the in- 
subordination. He discharged some individuals and cohorts, and 
shifted others here and there per speciem militarium usuum. The 
discharged men gathered together as an army, ravaged the Alban 
territory, and forced the lame Titus Quinctius, who was living in 
retirement outside the city, to lead them against Rome. When 
they reached.the eighth milestone they halted on hearing that a 
dictator, M. Valerius Corvus, had been appointed and was proceed- 
ing toward them with an army. The affection felt by the dictator 
for the mutinous soldiers and their respect and love for their old 
general prevented a clash An agreement was reached whereby 
none of the mutineers suffered either punishment or dishonor. The 
record of this episode is very confused. Livy does not vouch for 
the version of the story which he retails. There is entire agreement 
on only point, says he, namely, that there was a mutiny and that 
it was “composed”? (vii. 42. 7). 

1 Livy vii. 38. 442; Appian iii. 1. 1-3; Dion. Hal. xv. 3; Zon. vii. 25. 9. 


3 Appian iii. 1. 3 states the further fact that the dictator distrusted the loyalty 
of his troops if battle should be joined. 


ὃ There is no white thread to guide one through the labyrinth of the contradic- 
tory and inconsistent chronicles of the First Samnite War. Mommeen, op. cit., I, 460, 
speaks of the ‘“‘confused and sentimental account of the military insurrection of 412 
(i.e., 342 B.c.) and the story of its forced leader, the lame Titus Quinctius, the Roman 
Gdtsz von Berlichingen.”” The year 339 B.c. furnishes the story of how Titus Manlius 
was put to death for disobedience of orders. The tale is often referred to to illus- 
trate the severity of the early discipline: ἔργα μαλλιανά became a proverbial phrase 
with the Greek historians of Rome. The tale may be contrasted with the numerous 
tales of the same period where no such severity is recorded. See Livy viii. 7-8; Cass. 
Dio vii. 35. 2; vii. 35. 9; Appian iii. 8. ‘Dion. Hal. xv. 4 and Pat: Sic. xvi. 90 do 
not relate the incident. 


Φ 
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The Second Samnite War gives the story of Papirius and his 
Master of Horse, Fabius.' The latter disobeyed the express order 
of his commander-in-chief and defeated the Samnites overwhelm- 
ingly at Inbrinium. Twenty thousand of the enemy, tradition said, 
fell on that day. To make his insubordination complete, the vic- 
torious Master of Horse reported directly to the senate, instead of 
to his commander. When Papirius, having returned to camp, sum- 
moned Fabius for punishment, Fabius appealed to the soldiers to 
protect him against the dictator, in other words called upon them to 
mutiny. In the confusion which resulted Fabius escaped to Rome. 
At the trial the father of Fabius cited many precedents from the 
past in support of the seditious action of his son, while Papirius pre- 
dicted the ruin of military discipline if Fabius escaped unpunished. 
The supporters of Fabius at last gave up any legal defense and 
resorted to entreaties. The dictator thereupon pardoned the Mas- 
ter of Horse. Military discipline had won, said he: vicit disciplina 
milstaris, vicit impertt matestas. But the dictator’s intended severity 
made him unpopular with his troops. He could gain no advan- 
tage over the enemy against the opposition and insubordination of 
his soldiers. He was finally forced to overcome their mutinous 
attitude by courting popularity. “He gathered his staff officers 
about him,’’ Livy tells us, “and visited the wounded soldiers, thrust- 
ing his head into their tents and asking them individually how they 
were,” etc. He played the part so successfully that with a friendly 
instead of a mutinous army behind him he soon forced the Samnites 
to sue for peace? 

When we reach the war with Pyrrhus we are on surer ground, 
for here we have the authority of Polybius. What the narrative 
loses in picturesqueness it gains in reliability. The important 
mutiny of the period is mentioned by Livy in the pertocha of Book xv 
Polybius supplies the details.‘ When Pyrrhus was about to cross 
to Italy from Sicily, Regium appealed to Rome for aid. Rome threw 


1 Livy viii. 30-36; Val. Max. ii. 7. 8; Frontinus Strat. iv. 1. 39. 

8 For another instance of mutiny in the years intervening between the Second 
Samnite War and the war with Pyrrhus see Livy x. 35-36. 

ὃ Legio Campana, quae Regium occupaverat, obsessa deditione facta securt per- 
cusea est. 

44.7; cf. also Appian iii. 9; Cass. Dio ix. 7-12. 
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& garrison into Regium, four thousand strong, under the command of 
a Campanian named Decius Vibellius. The legionaries, attracted 
by the site of the town and by the wealth of its inhabitants, broke 
their soldiers’ oath and seized the city after putting the inhabitants 
to the sword. Rome, as soon as she had an opportunity to turn 
her attention to the mutinous legion, besieged the garrison and sent 
the three hundred soldiers who survived the assault to the city for 
punishment. They were less lucky than the majority of their 
predecessors. The consuls brought them into the Forum and there 
had them scourged and beheaded. 


II. THE PUNIC WARS THROUGH THE SUBJUGATION OF CARTHAGE 
AND THE GREEK sTATES (264-134 B.c.) 


The First Punic War compelled Rome to become a great sea 
power. One of the earliest attempts on the sea suffered seriously from 
the unruliness of the crews, men drawn, without doubt, from the 
allies. The consul, Cornelius Scipio, sailed for Sicily and while lying 
off the town and island of Lipara was hemmed in at night by the 
Carthaginian admiral, Boodes, with a superior fleet. When day 
dawned the Roman crews refused to stand by their commander, but 
made for the shore and ran away. The consul and his seventeen 
ships were taken.! 

In the Second Punic War, the three successive disasters of 
218-217 3.c., at the Ticinus, at the Trebia, and at the Trasimene 
Lake are a familiar story. Even at this crisis Q. Fabius Maximus 
had to contend with an insubordinate army led in its murmurings 
by a discontented Master of Horse. In piecing together the story 
of this period of divided counsels from Livy, Polybius, and others, 
one learns that the insubordinate officer always found willing lis- 
teners in the soldiers.? 

But the great mutiny of the Second Punic War was the mutiny 
of 206 in Spain. Mutiny was not confined to the armies of unsuc- 
cessful or of unpopular commanders, or to times of disaster. and 
crisis. For the first Africanus,’ after unprecedented successes in 

1 Polybius i. 21. 

2 Pol. iii. 90-105; Livy xxii. 7-44; Zon. viii. 26. 6 ff. 

8 For his earlier troubles with mutinous troops cf. Cass. Dio xvi. 42 and Zon. ix. 8. 4. 
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Spain, expelling the Carthaginians and reducing the country to 
submission, faced a mutiny which was probably the most severe in 
Rome’s early history, the mutiny of his troops in the Roman camp 
at Sucro in Hispania Tarraconensis. Polybius, little given to the 
embellishment of minor incidents, devotes six chapters to this mutiny. 
“Never had Scipio,’”’ says Polybius, xi. 25. 1, “been more utterly 
perplexed as to how to act, although he had already had a wide 
experience in affairs.’”” The accounts of Polybius, Livy, and Appian 
are essentially the same.' All three emphasize the importance of 
the disturbance by the space which they devote to it. Eight thou- 
sand troops, though in no want, took advantage of the reported 
illness of Scipio and made a pretext of their overdue pay to mutiny. 
When the officers refused to join the soldiers, the legionaries drove 
them from camp and elected two privates to act as leaders. Scipio 
got the mutineers and their instigatérs into his power by a trick. 
He addressed a long speech to the soldiers, in which, according to 
Livy’s account, at any rate, the theme of the stern discipline of the 
ancestors is once more employed After Scipio had reproved the 
mutinous soldiers, he offered them pardon. There was no decima- 
tion of the division. But to the ringleaders he showed no mercy. 
They, thirty-five in number, were brought into the circle formed by 
the troops and there were scourged and beheaded.’ 


11. FROM THE TRIBUNATE OF TIBERIUS GRACCHUS TO THE FORMATION 
OF THN: FIRST TRIUMVIRATE (133-60 B.c.) 


With the conclusion of the Punic Wars the heroic age from 
which the Romans were accustomed to draw examples of severe 
discipline ended. Mommseen (II, 74) says of this age: “Lastly, the 
old, fearfully strict, military discipline remained unaltered. Still, 
as formerly, the general was at liberty to behead any man serving 
in his camp, and to scourge with rods the staff officer as well as the 
common soldier; nor were such punishments inflicted merely on 
account of common crimes, but also when an officer had allowed 


1 Pol. xi. 25-30; Livy xxviii. 24-29; Appian vi. 34-36; cf. also Cass. Dio xvi. 42; 
Zon. ix. 10. 4-8. 
3 xxviii. 27. 


ὃ For insubordination in the years 169 and 142 s.c. see Cass. Dio xxii. fr. 78. 
1-3; Zon. ix. 23. 1-2. 
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himself to deviate from the orders which he had received, or when 
a division had allowed itself to be surprised or had fied from the 
field of battle.’’ Such statements as this in history and handbook 
share responsibility with the ancient eulogies for the misconcep- 
tion which I am discussing. The detailed record shows a small 
percentage of cases in which the penalty for mutiny was exacted. 
For the period of the Jugurthine wars treason and desertion 
form no small part of the story of Sallust.1 His picture of the 
Roman army in Africa beggars description (Jug. 44): exercitus et 
traditur a Sp. Albino pro consule, iners, imbellis, neque pericult neque 
laboris patiens, lingua quam manu promptior, praedator ex socits et 
tpse praeda hostium, sine tmperio et modestia habitus. We hear of 
one of Jugurtha’s garrisons composed entirely of Roman deserters. 
The record for the years extending from the Jugurthine wars 
to the formation of the First Triumvirate is gathered from various 
sources. In the year 90 B.o. there was a mutiny among the Nu- 
midian auxiliaries of Rome? Of the year 89 B.o. the escape of the 
consul, L. Porcius Cato, from stoning at the hands of his mutinous 
troops is related as rather a humorous incident to enliven the story. 
He charged his troops with indolence and insubordination, where- 
upon they looked around for stones to stone him. And that would 
have been the end of him if they had had stones to hurl. But the 
place upon which they were assembled, was farm land, softened from 
long-continued rains. So Cato’s only discomfiture was a mud bath. 
The ringleader in the mutiny was sent to Rome, but escaped punish- 
ment. In the year 88 B.c. Quintus Pompeius, one of the consuls, 
was slain in a mutiny of his troops.‘ In the same year the officers 
of Sulla when ordered by him to march on Rome refused to obey 


his commands.’ In the year 87 B.c. a body of Cinna’s troops, - 


freedmen whom he had enrolled in his army, proved insubordinate. 
“He threw his Gallic contingent around them at night while they 
were encamped and killed them all.’* In the year 85 B.c. L. Vale- 
rius Flaccus lost his life at the hands of a mutinous subordinate.’ 


1 Jug., chaps. 29, 32, 38, 39, 44, 45. δ Appian xiii. 57. 
2 Appian xiii. 42. 6 Appian xiii. 74. 
8 Cass. Dio fr. 100. 7 Appian xii. 61. 


4 Vel. Pat. ii. 20. 


i = ee -Ὸ-ῤ.- 
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In the year 84 B.c. Cinna was slain in a mutiny of his soldiers.’ In 
the same year C. Fimbria, unable to cope with his unruly troops, 
committed suicide? Similarly we read of the year 82 8.0. that 
Carbo, finding that he could not control his mutinous Celtiberian 
horse, after two hundred seventy of them had deserted, put the 
others to death.? In the same year the defeat of Marcius is followed 
by an angry mutiny among his troops. In the year 74 B.o. there 
was 8 mutiny in the army of Sertorius, the most skilled in the art 
of war and the most successful general of that period® In the year 
67 8.0. oft-repeated mutiny in the army of Lucullus prevented him 
from winning a complete victory over Mithridates and Tigranes.® 
From the reference in Cicero’s speech before the people, Pro Lege 
Manilia 9. 23-24, it would seem that this mutiny was a matter of 
common knowledge. 


IV. FROM THE FIRST TRIUMVIRATE TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE PRINCIPATE (59-30 B.c.) 


The civil wars which followed the close of the struggle with 
Mithridates decreased the risk of punishment for disobedience and 
increased the frequency of mutiny. The spirit of independent 
action which was always latent more easily broke the weakened 
bonds of authority. Some of the disturbances on either side were 
the result of conscientious scruples on the part of the soldiers, an 
unwillingness to take up arms against what they considered the 
legal government, but in the majority of the cases no moral consid- 
_ eration prompted the insubordination. Caesar’s narrative of the 
early part of this period, if not the most impartial, is the most 
important. He tells of mutiny among the troops of the following 
Pompeians: Thermus at Iguvium,’ Varus at Auximum,® Spinther 
at Asculum,® Lucretius and Attius at Sulmo,” Domitius at 


1 Appian xiii. 78; Vel. Pat. ii. 24. 6 Appian xii. 90. 
2 Livy pertocha 83; Appian xii. 59-60. 7 Bel. Civ. i. 12. 
8 Appian xiii. 89. ὃ Ittd. i. 13. 
4 Appian xiii. 90. 8 Ibid. i, 15. 


δ Appian xiii. 111-12. 10 Ibid. i. 18. 
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Corfinium,' Petreius and Afranius in the operations carried on in 
Spain,? also Marcus Varro and Gaius Gallonius;? in the operations of 
the following year, 48 B.c., on the eastern side of the Adriatic, Pompey 
at Oricum, Apollonia, and Dyrrachium,‘ and Scipio in Syria.® 
Caesar’s army was perhaps the finest military instrument that 
history records and fully deserved all the praise that has been 
lavished upon it. Yet even this army was not free from mutiny. 
Caesar, though he does relate some of the devices by which he 
maintained his hold upon his troops, naturally tells little of any 
active mutiny.£ We get that from other sources largely. Cassius 
Dio, for example, gives a little less favorable picture of the familiar 
difficulty which Caesar had with his troops in the war with Ario- 
vistus,’ and we hear of insubordination on other occasions.® That 
such insubordination must have occurred more than once is the 
necessary deduction from the description of Suetonius,’ that Caesar 
was desertorum ac seditiosorum et inquisitor e punitor acerrimus. 
This severity was shown at Placentia in 498.c. (an episode fre- 
quently referred to'°) where Caesar had twelve soldiers of the ninth 
legion executed for insubordination. He had threatened decima- 
tion, but finally yielded to the entreaties of his troops. In respect 
to the mutiny of two years later, the well-known mutiny of the 
favorite tenth legion, Appian, xiv. 92-94, declares that all were par- 
doned; Suetonius, Div. Jul. 70, mentions the punishment of the 
most insubordinate by the loss of a third of their plunder and land." 


1 Bel. Civ. i. 20. In fairness to Domitius it may be noted that Appian xiv. 38 
tells of no mutiny; but Lucan, whose poem is one long tale of perfidious and rebel- 
lious troops, characteristically declares that Domitius’ own soldiers opened the 
gates (ii, 506-7). 


2 Ibid. i. 74-76. 87. 

8 Ibid. ii. 18-20. 

4 χδιά. iii. 11-13. 60-61. 

δ διά. iii. 33. 

6 See, however, Bel. Civ. i. 72. 

7 xxxviii. 35-36. 

8 F.g., Vel. Pat. ii. 55; Appian xiv. 151. 

9 Dio. Jul. 67. 

10 Suet. Div. Jul. 69; Cass. Dio xli. 26 ff.; Appian xiv. 47; Lucan v. 237 ff. 

11 Cf. also Cass. Dio xlii. 52 ff.; Plutarch Caes. 51; Frontinus Strat. i. 94; iv. 5. 2. 
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Antony,' Octavian,? Brutus? Cassius, Dolabella,*, Decimus 
Brutus,* Sextus Pompeius,’ Lucius Antonius,* Domitius,’ Lepidus,” 
the great names of the next decade and a half, and the-great cam- 
paigns, Philippi,’ Perusia,“ and Actium,” have all a place in the 
record of mutiny and insubordination. | 

To sum up—the chronicles of the Republic give many instances 
of technical mutiny and of other actions bordering closely on mutiny. 
As shown by the record above, desertion is common at all periods.“ 
We not only have direct reference to desertion, but the demand for 
the return of deserters is often met with in negotiations for peace.” 
Resistance to the draft has been shown to be not entirely modern. In 
the authors considered there is roughly a score of passages dealing 
with this ancient difficulty. The pertocha of the 55th book of Livy’s 
history, under the year 138 B.c., relates how a slacker, one C. Ma- 
tienius, was placed beneath the yoke, flogged, and then sold into 
slavery before the eyes of the young conscripts, as a salutary warn- 
ing and example for them not to attempt to avoid their military 
duties. Polybius, xxxv. 4, speaking of the unpopular Spanish cam- 
paign of 151 B.c., declares that the draft met its usual fate: “The 
young men tried to avoid the levy by concocting excuses such as 


1Cass. Dio xlvi. 22. δ; ibid. 20. 3; xlvii. 21. 6-7; li.5; Appian xv. 53-56. 62; 
of. also ibid. 74; ibid. 86. 

3 Cass. Dio xivi. 26. δ; tid. 37. 1-3; (δία. 52. 4; lviii. 9; li. 2-4; ἰδία. δ: Appian 
xv. 77; xvii. 12-18; did. 128-29; Suet. Div. Aug. 14. 24 (punishment, with decima- 
tion); Vel. Pat. ii. 81. 1. 


® Cass. Dio xivii. 22. 4; «bid 23. 1 (mutineers punished). 

4 Appian lvi. 64; ἰδία. 89; «bid. 104; Cass. Dio xlvii. 35. 6. 
§ Ioid. 21. 3. 

6 Vel. Pat. ii. 64. 

7 Appian xvii. 111 and 142. 

8 Ibid. 30 and 38. ’ 

® Vel. Pat. ii. 78 (this insubordination was severely punished). 
19 Appian xvii. 123. 

Appian xvi. 123-31. 

1 Appian 38; Vel. Pat. ii. 75. 

% Vel. Pat. ii. 84; 85. 


4 Pol. xxix. 15; Sall. Jug. 76; Caes. Bel. Civ. i. 12. 13. 15-16. 18. 60; ii. 18-20. 
27-35; iii. 13. 60; Appian vi. 31; ix. 3; xii. 72. 110; xiii. 85. 87. 88. 89. 91; xiv. 
80, αἱ passim. 

% Pol. xxi. 30. 3; xliii. 10; Appian xi. 38; xii. 55. 98. 
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were disgraceful for them even to utter and unseemly to investi- 


τ, gate, while impossible to refute.” The story which Suetonius, 


Div, Aug. 24, tells of how a Roman knight cut off the thumbs of 
his sons so that they might be ineligible for the draft is only an 
aggravated instance of the numerous attempts to escape military 
service! The cohortatio (I do not, of course, refer to the artistic 
speeches of the literature), the general’s speech to his troops before 
action, may be noted in this connection. It was calculated not 
only to encourage but also to persuade. 

If then one re-reads the record of the Empire, and especially 
such a work as the Histories of Tacitus, with this picture of the 
Roman soldier of the Republic in mind, one has at his control an 
additional factor which will help to explain the confusion and the 
insubordination of the year 69-70 a.p. For the examination shows 
that the Roman legionary at all periods of the Republic, when the 
army was large as well as when the army was small and the fight- 
ing personal, when the army was of native Italian stock as well as 
‘when it was composed of many tribes and nationalities, arrogated 
to himself an amount of independent thought and action which 
was quite on a par with that claimed by the Greek soldier and far 
beyond that with which the Roman soldier is credited in the widely 
current view. If this liberty too often became license, that fact 
only throws into higher relief the basic efficiency of Roman mili- 
tary science. 

Roman arms were successful in spite of this long record of 
mutiny and insubordination because of a preponderant balance of 
good qualities in the Roman military system and in the private 
soldier hirhself. The Romans were the only people of antiquity 
who seriously and studiously made the science of war their main 
business over a period covering centuries. Their resulting superior- 
ity on the mechanical side of war making—witness the adoption of 
Roman arms and equipment by Pyrrhus and Hannibal in the midst 
of the enemy’s country—and their willingness to adopt new methods 
in tactics and strategy and organization receive enthusiastic recog- 
nition by all writers from Polybius on. Though their leadership 


1 For other generalisations on the attempt to avoid the draft cf. Appian vi. 49; 
Vel. Pat. ii. 130. 
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in time of war was not brilliant, Hannibalic, Napoleonic, neverthe- 
less it maintained throughout the ages a golden mediocrity which 
has never been surpassed. Incompetence was not tolerated: when 
@ general proved himself incapable of his task he was ruthlessly 
shelved. Strategic roads for quick mobilization and attack, scien- 
tific camp building and camp fortification, which gave the army a 
stronghold in the midst of the hostile country, the utilization of 
their great engineering skill for all the other needs of war, made the 
Romans superior to their neighbors who did not to the same degree, 
or with the same intelligence, make a business of war. When we 
come to speak of the private soldier, we cannot too highly appraise 
the brilliance and dash, the endurance and pluck of the Roman 
legionary. W. B. Henderson,! in describing a forced march made 
by the Army of Germany which had been betrayed by its leader 
Caecina, says: 

Never did troops better merit the praise that belongs to the Roman 
soldier than do these betrayed and leaderless men of the Vitellian army. 
Placed in so disheartening and in so critical a position, the modern European 
soldier might but too easily lose heart entirely, or lack the initiative and the 
foresight which the Romans at this time displayed. There have been few 
troops in the world to equal those of Rome. 


Darrmouts CoLLeGs 


1 Op. cit., p. 191. 


THE ELOGIUM DUILIANUM 
By Epwin W. Fay 


1. In a recent paper in Classical Philology (XIV, 74 ff.) Pro- 
fessor Tenney Frank has discussed the authenticity of the inscription 
on the Columna Rostrata Duili. He dissents from the conclusions 
of Mommsen and Ritschl—and Lommatsch—that the inscription 
is ἃ forgery, contending with Woelffiin that it is a restoration, indeed, 
8, second restoration. Woelfflin set the date of the restoration, the 
time of its actual chiseling, in the reign of Augustus; Lommatsch 
has left it in the time of Claudius. Professor Frank suggests the 
time of Tiberius and cites Dio Cassius to show that a Commis- 
sion to Restore Public Monuments (δημοσία γράμματα) was in fact 
appointed by Tiberius. I cast my vote for the Commission of 
Tiberrus, but in favor of a forgery. The reader must not, however, 
feel all the moral indignation that the term forgery is likely now to 
provoke. Morally, the authors of the Elogium Duilianum no more 


committed a forgery than Cicero when he couched his Leges in 


archaic terms. 


2. What impulse moved the Imperial Commission, restoring or . 


erecting anew the Columna Rostrata Duili—Servius ad Georg. 3. 29 
mentions two such columns—to provide it with an appropriate 
inscription? The Commission would have known of the (two or 
more) columns erected by Augustus to commemorate the battle of 
Actium (cf. Vergil G. 3. 29). They doubtless knew, for Livy had 
reported it (40. 52), the triumphal inscription on the temple of the 
Lares Permarini, commemorating the naval victory of L. Aemilius 
Regillus over Antiochus (8.c. 179). Of this inscription the pontifex, 
M. Aemilius Lepidus, caused a copy to be exhibited in the temple of 
Jupiter on the Capitol (Livy 40. 51. 8). The Commission must 
have heard of the destruction by lightning (B.c. 172) of the Columna 
Rostrata Aemili, erected to commemorate a naval victory five years 
after the victory of Duilius. Knowledge of these things was to be 
expected of the Commission of Tiberius. If we allow them such 
knowledge, we provide the Commission with a motive and with 
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models for restoring, or supplying de novo,! a proper elogium for the 
restored Col. Rostr. Duili. In supplying the Elogium, the Com- 
mittee on Restoration, particularly if it had an admiral in its member- 
ship, would have felt it a praiseworthy act to publish and preserve 
thereon the triumphant entrance of the Roman navy into history. 
The motive was not to forge or falsify evidence, but to display 
before the eyes of the people the glories. of their navy. This was 
their motive for erecting.anew near the Rostra the Col. Rostr. Duili. 
By supplying it with an inscription they were but documenting the 
Rostra, so to speak. 

3. The tendency to archaize ran strong in Roman public inscrip- 
tions—witness the continued use of motrus and coirare. Only 
greater authenticity, a greater solemnity, was sought for the Elogium 
Duilianum by the use of archaic language, and I think it can be 
shown that the language of our inscription is compatible with the 
fact of its composition in early imperial times. Ner do I mean to 
beg the question by saying that, in its survey of public monuments, 
the Commission of Tiberius must have gathered all the orthographic 
data necessary for their essay in archaism. I shall rather try to 
show that any diligent grammaticus acquainted with Varro and 
Verrius Flaccus was competent to have composed our inscription. 

4. Archaistic aspect of Roman education.—It must not be 
forgotten that Roman education turned predominantly on language, 
and especially cultivated the ancient forms of Latin. As late as 
Quintilian (1. 1.35; 1. 8. 15) it was recommended that the difficulties 
of the ancient tongue, glossae and glossemata, be taught to children 
as a valuable side issue. Cicero could write his Leges in archaic 
words because he had been made to commit to memory the XII 
Tables. Orbilius taught Horace the text of Livius Andronicus by 
dictation. Who can doubt that Horace might have written an 
epitaph or Elogium in the language of 250 3.c.? It is enough merely 
to glance at the titles of the lost works of Verrius Flaccus to realize 
that, under the employment of Augustus, he can scarcely have 
refrained from giving courses in Old Latin to the imperial heirs. A 
schoolmaster will teach what he knows. It was by virtue of their 


1 Involved in the destruction of the Col. Rostr. Aemili mentioned above was the 
entire loses of any inscription it might have had. 
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linguistic education that Romans in the great fields of action wrote 
of grammar. In his rhetorical works Cicero discusses prosody and 
forms; and in his correspondence touches on syntax in passing. 
Caesar expressly wrote on grammatical questions and interested 
himself, as Augustus did after him, in matters of orthography. Varro 
was a wealthy man of the world and man of letters to whom grammar 
and linguistics constituted an absorbing avocation. Much earlier 
the men of letters had written of things grammatical, as one might 
expect, seeing that the Odyssey of Livius was done into Latin to 
serve as a schoolbook. Ennius may still be cited for matters of 
etymology and for etymological constitutions of orthography. 
Lucilius, the satirist, hitched the orthography into verse, by way of 
protest against the spelling rules of the tragedian, Accius. To be 
sure, such questions had been introduced into Greek literature by 
the sophists and treated by Plato, the antisophist, but the sophists 
were professors, forsooth, and grammar was shop. But in Rome 
grammar awakened. the keen interest of men of letters and of the 
great men of affairs. Does any other literature record so keen an 
interest and great activity in grammatical matters on the part of 
statesmen and litiérateurs, not schoolmasters ? 

5. To come now more definitely to grips with our elogium, 
Woelfflin’s defense of its substantial integrity is misleading. Let us 
examine—often in tacit dependence on Mommsen in C.J.L. 1. 40— 
his arguments as synopsized by Professor Frank. 

6. The use of -que for et. An archaizer would have found a 
model in the Elogium Aemilianum recorded by Livy in xl. 52. 

7. For the bombastic tone of the Elogium, so far as this was not 
incidental to a desire to glorify the Roman navy, the archaizer had 
8. model to hand in the above-mentioned Elogium Aemilianum. The 
bombastic note in a new-made inscription to Duilius would have 
been suggested by Cicero’s brief but illuminating characterization 
of that vainglorious worthy in the de Senectute (§ 44). For a bom- 
bastic model we need not go with Professor Frank to Sicily, via 
Athens; nor need we appeal to the innate boastfulness of human 
beings. The Elogium Aemilianum had a literary model to hand in 
the first act of Plautus’ Amphitruo, where Sosia makes heraldic 
proclamation of his master’s victory. 
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8. In the phrase <copiasque c>lasesque nauales the adjective 
may be justified, without recourse to the primary sense of classis, 
by a reference to copiae navales in Livy. 

9. As regards the words praesented dictatored Mommsen correctly 
compared inspectante eopse Anttocho in the Elogium Aemilianum 
(Livy xl. 52. 6). 

10. The turn in altod marId need not be considered antique; see 
the fairly copious usage in which altum is combined with mare from 
the time of Laevius and Catullus on (Thes. DL. i. 1781. 66). 

11. The “Method” of Varro and Verrius Flaccus.—Broadly 
speaking there are but two ways of expressing the relationship of 
fact between variant forms of words: a chronological and an inverted 
way, as Catullus (C 4) took his yacht backward from her last berth 
in Lake Benacus to her launching dock at Amastris. Cicero (Orator 
153) described the change of duellum to bellum as a contraction. 
Though his metaphors are not acoustic, Varro habitually derives 
the later form of a word from the earlier, saying of Casmena/Camena 
(LL. vii. 27) or of *osmen/omen (sbid. 97), that 8 has been rubbed 
away (extritum detritum); cf. Quintilian i. 7.29: <apud antiquos> 
consules n exempta littera legimus. Conversely, abridging Festus, 
who had abridged Verrius Flaccus, Paulus (59. 4) expresses the same 
fact of language in the words: antiquissimi interserebant s litteram; 
cf. Festus (222. 25), antiqui Casmenas dicebant pro Camenis. The 
phraseology, the manner of speaking, of Verrius himself seems to be 
revealed in Festus 222. 6: Orcum quem dicimus ait Verrius ab 
antiquis dictum Urfa]jgum, qui et u litterae sonuin per o efferebant 
et per c litterae formam nihilominus g usurpabant; [and Festus 
goes on, in sound criticism to say] sed nihil affert exemplorum, ut 
ita esse credamus: nisi quod is deus nos maxime urgeat. The 
same mode of statement on the part of Verrius Flaccus is attested 
by Servius ad Aen. viii. 423: hoc pro huc .. . . sicut in epistulis 
probat Verrius Flaccus exemplis auctoritate ratione, dicens in 
adverbiis pro u o plerumque maiores ponere consuetos. To Verrius © 
himself, accordingly, not to Festus, the phraseology of 410. 2 is to 
be ascribed: strenam .... a numero, quo significatur alterum 
tertiumque venturum ... . veluti trenam, praeposita 8 littera ut 
in loco et lite solebant antiqui. Here we may further note in Cicero 
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(Orator 157), tsdem/idem. In the light of these examples we may 
fairly conclude that Verrius often made his orthographic statements 
inversely, describing the ancient as expansions of the modern forms; 
if not Verrius, some other “practical” teacher. 

12. It is to the practical teacher that we must charge such mis- 
leading forms of statement as the two following, touching “ paragogic’’ 
d: (1) Quintilian i. 7. 12: ut a Latinis veteribus d plurimis in verbis 
ultimam, quod manifestum est etiam ex columna rostrata quae est 
Duilio in foro posita; (2) Charisius (Keil i. 112. 9) cites ted from 
Plautus (Cu. 1), remarking: mos erat d litteram omnibus paene 
vocibus vocali littera finitis adiungere. Only think that the great 
teacher Quintilian mentions ancient final d without betraying the 
least knowledge that it was an ablative ending. Yet the same 
Quintilian, had he been set to supervise the production of an 
“archaic” inscription, might so carefully have used extant collec- 
tions of glossemata as to have employed this -d with none but 
ablative forms. 

13. The “method” of the archaizer would have been, not the 
method of Varro, historically correct, but the inverted method of the 
“practical”’ teacher as exhibited in Paulus, after Festus, after 
Verrius Flaccus, 88 e.g., in <antiqui>vw litterae sonum per o effe- 
rebant ... . perc litterae formam nihilominus g usurpabant (ὃ 11). 
In fact, but not in form, Verrius here accounts, not for c as an ortho- 
graphic variant of g, but for g as the phonetic source of c. As we 
proceed down the history of Latin words we usually find that phonetic 
change is expressed in reductions, that ez yields 7 and sm m, whereas 
the practical grammarian stated the rules for (ancient) spelling in 
terms of addition (addes e as Lucilius puts it in 367, 370) and insertion 
(interserebant 8 litteram, see ὃ 11). It is by such rules of thumb, 
such rules as we may legitimately ascribe to Verrius Flaccus and his 
followers, viz., Quintilian, Velius Longus, Terentius Scaurus, and 
Festus, that we must test and verify the archaistic orthography of 
the Elogium Duilianum, as set forth in the following rubric. 

a) Examples of 6 for 7: (1) 3d. sg. pf. exemet cepet ornavet; 
(2) enque; (3) nauebos; (4) naualed. Note. Quintilian’s examples 
(i. 4. 17): quid? non e quoque 1 loco fuit? <ut> Menerva et Leber 
(not leber, as Meister reads] et magester et Diove Victore, non Diovi 
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Victori. In these examples Quintilian fails to distinguish @ and % 
from ὃ and %, and certainly never had it in the back of his head that 
-€, and then -4, was the product of still earlier -οἱ (-at); cf. alsoi. 4. 12 
(pinna: bi-pennis) and i. 7. 24 (sibe quase, a spelling ascribed to 
Livy and doubtless representing by -¢ final -%, not the original diph- 
thong that preceded it). In our inscription, if marId is actually 
8 «correct form, certainly navaled is incorrect. Mommsen was 
doubtless right in ascribing the e- of enque as archaistic after endo (v. 
in Neue, Formenl.* 2. 907); cf. in, later on in the inscription. As 
regards nauebos, one may well believe with Lindsay (Lat. Inscrip., 
p. 39) that in the transition of unaccented ¢ to ¢ genuine + was some- 
times written or sounded as e, but that is not to say that the e of 
such forms, hyperarchaism as it was, was not regarded as genuinely 
archaic. 

ὃ) Examples of e: for +: (1) Ablv. castreis socieis; (2) acc. 
clasets nauets; (3) nom. numet. This orthographic style was known 
to any grammaticus after Lucilius. The variation δὲ ὁ appears in 
full vigor as late as 498... (Lex Iul. Munic.). On our inscription 
the actual variation of accusatives in -ets -es (clases) and -Is (Car- 
tacintensIs) obtains equally on inscriptions of the time of Cicero; 
cf. (a) turrets (motros, cited for archaic ot) in Diehl, No. 292 (turrets 
murum im 297); but (6) murum turres (No. 293; cf. No. 299, 
33 B.c.); (ὁ) turrIs (No. 296). In the sacral formulae of an Augustan 
inscription (Lindsay, Lat. Inserip., p. 103) we have both et and ¢ in 
the formula ué(e)t t2b(e)t tn all(e)es ἰτδ(6) 8. 

c) Examples of o for u: (1) mazimos (cf. maxumas later on with 
u) primos; (2) poplom captom; (8) olorom; (4) nauebos (0 chiseled 
over original u). Quintilian’s examples (i. 4. 16) are: Hecdba (ἃ) 
and ndtriz (a), but inverted Ciileides (8) and Piilizena (8). His 
further instances and, as revealed by the choice of examples, these 
are certainly taken over from inscriptions, are the verb forms dede- 
ront probaveront. [Festus also cites the verb forms nequtnont and 
praedotiont; cf. sont in Diehl, No. 243 (130/90 B.c.); and avonculus 
as late as Vergil (see in Thes. LL. ii. 1607. 60)]. Ini. 4. 11 Quintilian 
also furnishes attest for volgus and servos and in i. 7. 26 cites servom 
and cervom. Let us beware of attributing to any archaizer so much 
precision as to cause him to avoid the application of the ‘“‘rule” for 
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servos and its like to words like primos (o not preceded by v). In 
fact, our archaizers overplayed their hand and, as Mommsen 
correctly observed, substituted (5) o for original (IE) u, both in 
macistratos and in exfociont; note a like error in erodita (see Lindsay, 
Lat. Inscrip., Ὁ. 96), in an epitaph of 508.c. Further note that 
Cicero in the Leges (iii. 7) has soboles for suboles. (6) The form 
consol is not to be taken with Professor Frank as proof of a transcript 
of 150 B.c., intermediate between an original of 260 8.c. and the 
extant text, but rather to be explained as a grammatical feat; cf. 
Velius Longus (Keil vii. 49. 14): . . . . <id quod> apud nos quo- 
que antiqui ostendunt, qui aeque confusas ὁ et u litteras habuere. 
nam consol scribebatur per o, cum legeretur per τι, consul (cf. data 
for stmol ap. Neue). The restoration of nin consul (cf. §11), whenever 
it took place, was a fact of recomposition, and in essence and origin 
recomposition is a psychological act and beyond all dating. Note 
that in the Sen. Cons. de Bacch. the superscription has consoluerunt, 
the decree proper cosoleretur; but in the superscription cos. for 
consules. 

d) The diphthong oe (Poentcas). Seeing that Poenus lived on 
in Latin, one is not warranted in charging up the diphthong of 
Poenicas to the genuine orthography of 150 Β.6., transcribing correct 
ot of 260 ΒΚ. With archaizing motros/moerus for murus on every | 
hand (see ὃ 3), the prompting to Poenicas does not even need to 
be charged to Poenus. 

e) Gemination neglected (clases numet). For the fact cf. 
Festus 222.27: quia nondum geminabant antiqui consonantes; 
Quintilian (i. 7. 23) notes that, a little before Cicero and Vergil, illud 
quod nos gemina dicimus ‘‘iussi,’’ una dixerunt. 

f) Examples of c for g: lectones macistratos exfociont <p> uc- 
nandod cartaciniensis. See above, §13 and cf. Varro LL v. 64: 
antiqui quod nunc GC—citing Ennius for quod gerit fruges 
Ceres (!). Mommsen thought. that c for g in our Elogium was 
too uniform for a genuine inscription contemporary with Duilius. 

g) Examples of ablatives in -d: praedad; pucnandod altod; 
marld; praesented dictatored [navaled, see ὃ 13a]. This -d would 
have been known to any reader of early public monuments. Quin- 
tilian actually cites for it our Elogium and fails to limit his paragogic 
-d to the ablative (§ 12). Inscriptions apart, this -d would have 
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been known to all who knew Livius Andronicus and Naevius. 
Charisius (cited in § 12) either used his source differently or had a 
different source from Quintilian, for he took his example from 
Plautus. One cannot suppose that grammatical comment on -d 
had failed to emerge in Latin scholarship before Quintilian. 

h) Lack of aspiration in CartaciniensIs: Cf. Quintilian on 
triumpis non triumphis (i. 5. 20). 

ὃ On triresmos: Prima facie, triresmos seems a genuinely archaic 
form and it has been eagerly exploited by morphologists. -For all 
that, the form is probably a veritable howler. So the inscription 
of the Faliscan Cooks (see Lindsay, Lat. Inscrip., p. 67) is full of 
howlers. One can imagine the solemnly pretentious archaisms and 
hyperarchaisms—Dogberry elegancies—in the liturgies of such a 
guild. We saw above (ὃ 11) that Paulus described the 8 of dusmo, 
etc., as an insertion. Besides the examples of Paulus (dusmo cosmit- 
tere « οἷ. dismota in Sen. Cons. de Bacch. > Casmenae), Festus (222. 25) 
cites pesnis for pennts and cesnas for caenas; also, as we saw, strenam 
(for *trenam) slits and slocus; cf. with a floating s nommatives such 
as magistreis and hisce; 8180 isdem/tdem. The prosodical neglect of 
final -s had also been commented on by Cicero—as afterward by 
Quintilian (see the passages in Lindsay, Lat. Lang., p. 108, § 126). 
From such a wealth of instances an earlier and a better scholar than 
Dea. Paulus might easily have drawn the inference of a floating s 
of ad libitum employment for Old Latin. Accordingly, it is open 
to belief that, as our archaizers mistakenly employed o for u in 
macistratos and exfociont, they similarly overplayed their hand by 
inserting 8 in ¢triresmos. When we combine such exhibitions of 
hyperarchaism with the demonstration that the other archaisms in 
our Elogium all conform to grammatical lore extant in the time of 
Tiberius, we cannot feel confident that our inscription contains a 
single word taken from an earlier text that it had replaced. 

14. Be it permitted here to note, prior to a subsequent fuller 
discussion, that I also believe that the epitaphs (but not the super- 
scriptions) on the two oldest Scipio tombs were first chiseled thereon 
in the age of Cicero. Their promoter was Scipio Metellus, known 
to have been active in restoring, or in newly creating, memorials 
of his ancestors (see Cicero ad Aidt. vi. 1. 17). 

UNIVERSITY or TExas 


HITTITE ΑΝ INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGE? 
By Carat Ὁ. Bucx, 


In 1915 the announcement was widely circulated that the riddle 
of the Hittite language had at last been solved and that it proved to 
be Indo-European. It may not be superfluous to remind the readers 
of this journal that until comparatively recent times so little was 
known of the Hittites, beyond their mention in the Old Testament, 
that the brief article in Smith’s Classical Dictionary described them 
only as “‘one of the tribes of the Canaanites whom the Israelites 
found in Palestine.’”? Now it is known that these Hittites of Pales- 
tine were only an outpost of a great empire, the seat of which was 
in Asia Minor, and which for some centuries (about 1450-1200 8.6.) 
rivaled the power of Egypt and surpassed that of Assyria.’ Its 
history has been recovered from Egyptian and Assyrian records, 
the uncouth rock sculptures scattered over Asia Minor have been 
recognized as of Hittite origin, and finally the capital in Cap- 
padocia was laid bare by the German excavations of 1906-7 at 
Boghas-Keui. Constituting the earliest known state in Asia Minor, 
and one of the great powers in the period when Cnossus was at its 
zenith and Troy a flourishing city, the Hittites fall well within the 
range of interest of the student of early Aegean civilization. 

Of native Hittite records there were known for a time only 
those inscribed in hieroglyphics (pictographs) of unknown value. 
The decipherment by Jensen, who thought to prove relationship 
between Hittite and Armenian, was generally rejected as fanciful, and 
the attempts by Sayce and later by Thompson convinced scholars 
only in some meager details. Among the horde of cuneiform letters 
discovered in 1888 at Tell-el-Amarna in Egypt, mostly in Babylonian, 
which at the time they were written (about 1400 8.0.) was the 
international language of diplomacy in the Near East, there were a 
few in the same form of writing but not in the Babylonian language, 

1Cf. Breasted, Ancient Times, pp. 239 ff.; Hall, Ancient History of the Near 
East, pp. 326 ff.; Garstang, Land of the Hittites; Ed. Meyer, Reich und Kultur der 
Chetiter. 
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namely the ‘‘Mitanni letters” and the “ Arzava letters.’”’ In 1902 
the Norwegian Assyriologist Knudtzon, in collaboration with the 
Indo-European scholars Bugge and Torp, under the sensational. 
title Die zwet Arzawa-Briefe. Die dltesten Urkunden in indoger- 
manischen Sprache, sought to show that the Arzava letters were 
in Hittite (this is now certain) and that the language was Indo- 
European. Among Indo-European scholars, apart from his collabo- 
rators, the evidence for Indo-European relationship was accepted 
‘by Pedersen (Nord. Tidsskrift for Filol., 3 Raekke, XII, 1 ff., Idg. 
Anz., XV, 280ff.), but rejected by others, as Horn (Idg. Anz., 
XV, 1), Kretschmer (Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1903, pp. 778 ff.), and 
Bloomfield (Amer. Jour. Phil., XXV, 14). Hempl’s discovery that 
“the Hittite pictographic texts were written in the same language 
as the pictographic texts of Minoan Crete, that is, in Greek of the 
type known to us as Attic,” and that the Tell-el-Amarna texts were 
in Doric (Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., XLIV, 185 ff.), is nothing but 
the wildest phantasy, much as one regrets to say this of one who 
has contributed so much to American scholarship in the field of 
English and Germanic philology.! 

The problem was raised to a new plane, with every prospect of 
final solution, by the discovery at Boghas-Keui of the Hittite archives 
containing 8. large body of cuneiform texts in the Hittite language. 
Fragments of a Sumerian-Babylonian-Hittite vocabulary published 
by Delitsch (Abh. Berl. Akad., 1914, No. 3) established the meaning 
of a considerable number of Hittite words. The study of the main 
body of Hittite texts was intrusted to the Austrian scholar Hrozny, 
who in 1915 published a preliminary account of his results under 
the title Die Lésung des hethitischen Problems (Mitt. der deutsch. 
Orientgesellschaft, No. 56, pp. 17-50), in which he declared his com- 
plete conviction of having established the Indo-European character 
of Hittite and gave briefly his most conspicuous evidence. His 
conclusion was provisionally accepted by Ed. Meyer in an intro- 
ductory note, and was widely circulated. The contents of the 


1 Inasmuch as some, who have heard rumors that the Indo-European relation- 
ship of Hittite is now accepted, have the idea that Hempl's interpretation is thereby 
vindicated, it must be stated that there is not the slightest connection or resemblance 
between it and the one to be discussed below. For example, Hitt. kut3, for which 
see below, p. 187, was taken by Hemp] as “" =Kwes for Κῶ, a genitive of Κῶς ‘Cos.’"’ 
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pamphlet were reported fully and without criticism in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1919. But skepticism was expressed 
by some reviewers, notably by Bartholomae (Woch. f. klass. Phil., 
1916, pp. 67 ff.), and it was probably the opinion of most scholars 
that one must suspend judginent, awaiting Hrozny’s promised fuller 
publication. This appeared in 1917, Die Sprache der Hethiter, thr 
Bau und thre Zugehbrigkeitt zum indogermanischen Sprachstamm. 
Ein Entzifferungsversuch, copies of which have reached this country 
only within the last few months. 

The star witnesses of the previous work reappear, but now forti- 
fied and embodied in an exhaustive discussion of the whole inflec- 
tional system. Nearly a hundred pages are devoted to the inflection 
of the noun: w-stems, t-stems, a-stems (IE. o-stems and d-stems), 
l-stems, neuters of the mixed r/n type, abstracts in -sar and -tar 
(understood as blends of s- and é-stems with r-neuters), n-stems, 
and participial ni-stems. The identifications of case endings and 
comparisons with Indo-European may be summarized as follows: 

Nom. ὅϑινα. -3 (cf. TE. -s), as -u3, «ἐξ, -a8 

Gen. Sing. «αὖ, -3 (cf. IE. -08, -s), eg., for u-stems, -wa-a3 or -ud 

(cf. Lat. -uos, and -8 from -cus) 

Dat. Sina. -¢ (cf. TE. cons. -stem dative in -αἱ ,-δὲ, or, after Kretschmer, 

locative in -%) 

Acc. S1na. -n (cf. Gr. -ν from IE. -m), as -un, -in, -an 


Loc. Sine. -az (with no resemblance to an IE. locative singular) 
ABL. Sina. -tt/d (cf. TE. -éd, -dd for o-stems, and early Latin also -id, 
tid) 


Nom. Puur. -¢3, -e-e8 (cf. IE. -68, -eyes, etc.; in a-stems, where IE. -ds, 

explained as transfer from 1-stems) 

Gen. Pour. -a3 (no resemblance to IE.) 

Dat. PLur. -a3 (no resemblanee to IE.) 

Acc. Piur. -u3 (cf. IE. -ons for o-stems) 

Special importance is attached (and quite rightly, if the inter- 
pretation of the forms is correct) to the paradigm of wa-a-tar, which 
according to the author means ‘water,’ and is to be identified with 
Gr. ὕδωρ, OE. waeter, etc., namely: acc. sing. wa-a-tar; gen. sing. 
ti-e-te-na-d§; loc. sing. t-e-te-na-az; abl. sing. t-e-te-ni-tt/d. With 
this is compared the well-known IE. r/n type of neuters, as Gr. 
ὕδωρ, ὕδατος, Umbr. utur, abl. une from *udne, OE. waeter, but Goth. 
wats, watins, Skt. gen. sing. udnas; likewise Skt. ddhar, ddhnas, 
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yakrt, yaknas, Gr. οὖθαρ, οὔθατος, ἧπαρ, ἥπατος, Lat. iecur, tecineris 
(*tectnts), femur, feminis, ete. 

The numerals unfortunately are expressed by figures. The 
author finds evidence of déa-, ἐᾶ- ‘two’ in a compound. 

Among the pronouns recognized may be mentioned: ug, uga 
‘I,’ compared with Lat. ego, etc., gen. (poss.) ammél, dat. ammug, 
compared with Gr. ἐμοί, ἐμέ, etc.; anzas ‘we,’ anzel (or better 
anzél) ‘our,’ compared with Goth. uns, Lat. nds, Skt. nas, etc.; 
zig, siga ‘thou,’ compared with Att. σύ (Dor. rb), ot-ye (Hitt. z- 
. from *té by a vowel change and subsequent assibilation of t, such as 
is assumed in other cases), gen. tuél, dat. and acc. tug, tuga; ὅἔω- 
me-e8, Sumas ‘you,’ Jumel ‘your,’ compared with Gr. duets, Skt. yugmdn, 
etc.; a relat.-interrog.-indef. pronoun kut%, compared with Lat. 
quits, Gr. ris, etc. (“‘Heth. ku- ist =idg. q¥; das Hethitische ist eine 
centum-Sprache!’’), nom. sing. masc.-fem. Kut, nom.-acc. sing. neut. 
kust, gen. sing. kuél, dat. sing. kuedani, acc. sing. masc. kuin, 
nom. plur. masc. kués, etc., also various derivative adverbs, as 
kuwabi ‘where’ (compared with Lat. ubt, ne-cubi), kuwat ‘while,’ etc. 

Under. verbal inflection are given paradigms for the present 
and preterite indicative and the imperative, active and middle. 
Present stems corresponding to the IE. nu- and sko-classes are 
recognized, in addition to the root class. I quote, with omission 
of some variants, the following paradigms of the present indicative 
active: 


First singular. .... jami arnumt 

Second singular... jas arnuki dakkikt 

First plural ...... jawent 

Second plural .. jattent arnuttent dakkitteni 
plural...... janet arnuwanzt | daskanzi 


The resemblance to the IE. personal endings (e.g., Skt. -mz, 
«δὶ, -t1, -mas, -tha, -nit) is obvious in the first and second singular; 
in the second plural, if one takes the -nz as an added particle as in 
Vedic -thana beside -tha (similarly then in the first plural -weni, for 
which a change of m to w is assumed); and in the third singular 
and plural, under the assumption of a change of ¢ to z (cf. Are. 
τίθησι, τίθενσιΞε Dor. τίθητι, τίθεντι). For the third persons note also 
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imperative third sing. arnuddu, third plur. arnuwandu (cf. Skt. -tu, 
-ntu), and present middle third sing. jata, third plur. janta (cf. Gr. 
«ται, -vrat, Skt. -te, -nte, or Gr. -ro, -vro, Skt. -ta, -nta), also third 
sing. jattari, third plur. jantar: (cf. r-forms in Sanskrit, Latin, Celtic, 
and “Tocharian’’). 

I have purposely selected for mention those features in which 
the resemblance to Indo-European is most striking. Many of the 
other comparisons are worthless as evidence for anyone not already 
convinced. The author’s earlier publication showed that he was 
not at home in Indo-European comparative philology and left some 
easy openings for the critic. In the present work he has profited 
by further consultation with so competent an Indo-European 
scholar as Professor Kretschmer, and has generally restated his 
comparisons in & more acceptable manner. Yet he still shows a 
weakness for citing forms from any or every IE. language and from 
any date, if thereby he obtains a form more strikingly resembling 
the Hittite. So in his discussion of Su-me-e& ‘you,’ although he 
now understands that Gr. duets, Skt. yugmdn, point to IE. *usme 
(us weak form to Skt. vas, Lat. vés), from which he derives the 
Hittite form by change of 8 to § as in Indo-Iranian, and subsequent 
metathesis, yet he cannot refrain from repeating his citation of 
Mod. Pers. διιπιᾶ ‘you,’ the history of which, as Bartholomae pointed 
out, is such (cf. Avest. zémakam) that its close resemblance to the 
Hittite form could only be accidental. It would not be difficult to 
pick out items here and there which would seem to discredit the 
author’s understanding of Indo-European relations or his sense of 
perspective. But to my mind that would only becloud the issue, 
which must rest in the main on those resemblances which I have 
summarized above. 

Not, of course, on any one of them. Not, for example, on kuté 
‘who,’ and the adverbs kuwal, etc., for one might as well prove 
the Indo-European affinity of a North American Indian language 
which shows an interrogative stem ga- (satem-language!, cf. Skt. 
ka-) in the adverbs gama ‘how,’ gazba ‘where,’ etc. (Handbook of 
American Indian Languages, pp. 674, 676). Nor on a nom. sing. 
ending -s or -8, which occurs in many languages and has been much 
overworked as evidence of Indo-European relationship. Nor on 
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an acc. sing. ending -n or -m; ef. Finnish acc. sing. -n from original 
-m 68 in Vogul. Nor on one or two personal endings of the verb. 
Isolated coincidences can of course be found between languages of 
the most diverse origin. But in the aggregate, the resemblances 
mentioned above, if the Hittite forms are correctly identified, make 
@ too formidable array to be explained away as accidental. Taken 
at face value, they point to a dominant Indo-European element in 
Hittite inflection. All depends upon the correctness of the author’s 
interpretation and identification of the grammatical forms. 

In the Preface the author emphasizes the fact that he approached 
the study of the Hittite texts with no prejudice in favor of Indo- 
European relationship, rather quite the contrary, and that in the 
initial stages of his study he depended solely on internal evidence 
(important clues to the context being furnished by the frequently 
occurring Sumerian-Babylonian ideograms of known meaning), and 
that only after being thoroughly convinced that the language was 
Indo-European did he make use of the etymological method. Now 
to recall that Jensen made a similar and equally positive statement 
regarding his method of deciphering the Hittite hieroglyphics 
(“ohne Hilfe des Armenischen allein aus den Inschriften oder sonsti- 
gen Quellen,”’ Idg. Anz., pp. 14, 49), and that countless others have 
deceived themselves in their estimate of their own method, is per- 
haps unfair. For Hrozny’s work is of a totally different order from 
those fantastic interpretations which come to mind. (Furthermore 
the comparative vocabulary by Delitsch had established the meaning 
of many words, and a certain number of grammatical forms, e.g., 
nom. sing. -ὅ, nom. plur. -ag, pron. angel ‘our,’ kuid ‘how,’ verbal 
abstract or infinitive in -war, etc.) But it appears that the intrusion 
of the etymological method was speedy, if not immediate. 

Take the case where his procedure is most fully described, namely 
(pp. 61 ff.) in the recognition of a word for water identical with the 
IE. word and showing the peculiar mixed type which characterizes 
its IE. inflection (see above, p. 186). No single fact could be more 
impressive than this, if established beyond the possibility of doubt. 
The starting-point is a sentence reading nu NIN DA-an e-t2-2a-at-te-ni 
wa-a-tar ma e-ku-ut-te-n(t?) in which NINDA represents a known 
ideogram for ‘bread.’ The one solid fact is the ideogram for ‘bread.’ 
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This is followed by two words which strikingly resemble IE. words 
with the meanings ‘eat’ (Lat. edo, etc.) and ‘water,’ which fit in 
well with a preceding ‘bread.’ So much approved, a word for 
‘drink’ is expected, and for ekuttént, which shows no resemblance to 
the usual IE. root for ‘drink’ (*pé-, *pi-), a Hittite root *eku- 
‘drink’ is set up and compared with Lat. aqua ‘water’ (“‘lat. aqua 
wird urspriinglich ‘Getrink’ bedeutet haben.” But a Latin ety- 
mology based on a Hittite root is surely premature.) The sentence 
is then translated ‘‘Nun BROT werdet ihr essen, Wasser ferner werdet 
ihr trinken.’”? The further identification of an abl. sing. %-t-te- 
nt-tt/d and other case forms rests on their appearance in sentences 
containing ideograms for ‘oil,’ ‘springs,’ ‘basins,’ etc. These com- 
binations are worked out with the greatest care and acumen, and 
certainly make one “take notice.” Still one cannot feel yet that 
the matter is beyond doubt. 

In the sentence t-ug-ga °4“An-na-an-na-dé e-e3-mi, translated 
“Teh bin Annannas (ein Frauenname),’”’ the resemblance of the 
first word to Lat. ego, Gr. ἐγώ, etc., is not over-impressive, but that 
of the last word to IE. *esms (Skt. asmt, Slav, jesmi, Gr. εἰμί from 
Ἐέσμι) is striking enough to tempt anyone. And the ending -mi 
seems to be pretty well confirmed otherwise. But for most of the 
verb forms (and it is just in the verb system, as represented by 
the author, that the resemblance to Indo-European is most uncanny) 
the means by which their identification has been reached is not 
described. True, so many different paradigms are given, with 
similar endings constantly recurring, that the only question can be 
as to the correct attribution of these endings to particular persons 
and tenses. How far does it rest on internal evidence, and how far 
on resemblance to Indo-European forms? Some experimental use 
of the comparative method in advance of proved relationship need 
not be utterly condemned. Only one demands the more strenu- 


ously that the results approve themselves on a large scale with 


overwhelming conviction. 

This is the real issue, and it is one which despite the author’s 
confidence is not finally settled in the present work, nor even put 
before us in form for final judgment. Not until he has published 
the continuous texts with his interpretation shall we be in a position 
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to know how well his method is justified by results. It cannot 
then remain long doubtful whether the inflectional system set forth 
in the present work is a reality or a pyramiding of (certainly remark- 
able) plausibilities. If the. interpretation of continuous texts of 
considerable extent is generally accepted by cuneiform scholars as 
in the main successful, then the grammatical constructions under- 
lying it will have proved sound. In that case it will not be possible, 
in my opinion, to deny an Indo-European substratum in the Hit- 
tite language. 

This would, however, be far from approving the bald statement 
that Hittite is an Indo-European language, or accepting it on an 
equal footing with other IE. languages of early date. We should be 
face to face with the problem of a peculiar type of mixture, Indo- 
European inflection overlaid with an alien vocabulary. For the 
words known from the vocabulary published by Delitsch, with the 
exception of certain pronouns, have a wholly un-Indo-European 
appearance, likewise the names of the Hittite kings, and even if we 
should accept Hromy’s IE. etymologies for certain words, it would 
remain true that the Hittite vocabulary is in large measure non- 
Indo-European. Now in the case of a mixed language it is the 
vocabulary that is the borrowed element in the first instance, not 
the inflectional system. It would be preposterous to represent the 
mixture in early English as a direct borrowing of the English inflec- 
tional system by the Normans (whatever mixture there was in Nor- 
man French was in the adoption of English words). It was rather 
that the native English borrowed much of the French vocabulary, 
retaining their own inflectional system, and that the resulting mix- 
ture in English was finally adopted by the Normans in place of 
French. If the substitution of French in the vocabulary had been 
much more thorough than it actually was, it would furnish a parallel 
for what we should have to assume of the mixture in Hittite. Only 
the relation of invader and native would be reversed, for it is most 
unlikely that in that region and period the earlier native population 
was Indo-European and the invaders non-Indo-European. In 
other words we should explain the situation by assuming that 
Indo-European-speaking invaders, while they were racially absorbed 
by the earlier population, also adopted much of their vocabulary, 
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but adapted it to their own ifflectional system. The resulting 
mixture became the standard language of the Hittites, of whatever 
origin. 

The present state of the question may be presented in terms of 
comparison. The Indo-European evidence in the case of Hittite is 
not even remotely comparable to that which we have in the case of 
‘““Tocharian’’ (“Kuchean’’). Here the texts are mostly transla- 
tions of known works, so that the meaning does not rest on surmise. 
We have the familar words of relationship and numerous other 
words and inflectional forms of the moat obvious Indo-European 
character, also a complete set of numerals from the accounts of a 
Buddhist monastery. Nothing could be more startling than to find 
in Chinese Turkestan a language belonging to the Indo-European 
family, but not to the Indo-Iranian branch, and showing in some 
respects notable agreement with the European languages. Nothing 
could a priori invite greater skepticism. Yet, though the records 
are some 2,000 years later than the Hittite, the evidence was 80 
clear that there has never been a murmur of doubt as to the main 
fact. On the other hand the Indo-European evidence in the case 
of Hittite is vastly stronger than in the case of a number of languages 
of which various scholars assert Indo-European affinity, e.g., Lycian, 
Lydian,! Eteocretan.? 

1 Hrosny takes as established the Indo-European affinities of Lycian and Lydian, 
but states that in them “in contrast to Hittite’? the non-Indo-European elements 
appear to be in the majority. Littmann, Lydian Inscriptions, pp. 78 ff., mentions a 


few points of resemblance to Indo-European, but without attaching much weight to 
them. They are in fact far from constituting any clear evidence. 


3 See note on pp. 203-4, which is an addendum to this article. 


THE LEGAL SETTING OF ISOCRATES’ ANTIDOSIS 
By Rosert J. BoNNER 


It was long ago observed by Hieronymus Wolf that the Antidosis 
of Isocrates bears a striking resemblance to the Platonic Apology 
of Socrates. Many other scholars have drawn attention to this 
resemblance and pointed out a number of parallel passages. In 
1898 Vasold! instituted a careful comparison between the two so- 
called speeches. So far as resemblances in content are concerned 
Vasold’s work is entirely satisfactory; but to the legal setting he pays 
little or no attention. In the matter of forensic technique Isocrates 
is much inferior to Plato who while disclaiming familiarity with 
ἡ ἐνθάδε λέξις (Apology 17c) has skilfully and unostentatiously fol- 
lowed the technique of contemporary forensic rhetoric, as I have 
already sought to show.? But Isocrates is much inferior to Plato 
as a literary artist. Having explained his deliberate choice of a 
defense against an imaginary criminal charge in court as the best 
medium of publicity he renounces any systematic attempt to pre- 
serve the fiction and launches freely into an essay on his professional 
career as an educator. Only occasionally does the reader realize that 
the essay is cast in the form of a forensic speech. ΑΒ ἃ matter of fact, 
however, Isocrates does loosely conform to the λόγος δικανικός. 

The legal background of the Anizdosis is set forth in a preface to 
the speech itself. Nevertheless Plutarch (Moralia 839c) entirely 
misrepresents the situation. He states that Isocrates won his case: 
against Megacleides who challenged him to an exchange of property 
(ἀντίδοσις) in connection with an unnamed liturgy. Later he was 
challenged to an exchange in connection with the trierarchy by 
Lysimachus and was obliged to undertake the service Clearly 


1 Ueber das Verhalinis dor isokrateischen Rede περὶ ἀντιδόσεως tu Platons Apologia 
Socratis. 

2‘‘The Legal Setting of Plato's Apology,’’ Classical Philology, III, 169 ff. 

δ δύο δ᾽ ἐν ἅπαντι τῷ βίῳ συνέστησαν αὑτῷ ἀγῶνες" πρότερος μὲν εἰς ἀντίδοσιν 
προκαλεσαμένου αὐτὸν Μεγακλείδου, πρὸς ὃν οὐκ ἀπήντησε διὰ νόσον, τὸν δ᾽ υἱὸν πέμψας 
᾿᾿Αφαρέα ἐνίκησε. δεύτερος δὲ Λυσιμάχου αὐτὸν προκαλεσαμένου περὶ τριηραρχίας εἰς 
ἀντίδοσιν. ἡττηθεὶς δὲ τὴν τριηραρχίαν ὑπέστη. 
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Plutarch has confused the real and the imaginary Antidosis. Mod- 
ern scholars have fallen into a similar error. For example Jebb 
(II, 131) states that ‘“‘he throws his Apologia into the form of a 
speech made in court against one Lysimachus who, by working on 
popular prejudice, is seeking to cast the burden of the trierarchy 
upon him.’ Isocrates’ own explanation, which is preferable, is as 
follows. Being worsted in an ἀντίδοσις περὶ τριηραρχίας by an 
opponent whom he does not name he was obliged to undertake the 
trierarchy.2, Doubtless the challenger was Megacleides.®? In the 
course of this trial his opponent had gone far afield and aroused much 
prejudice against Isocrates by dwelling on the pernicious effects of 
his rhetorical teachings. Desiring to make a public refutation of 
these and other charges against himself that had come to his notice 
Isocrates conceived the idea of publishing a speech purporting to 
have been delivered at a trial. The Antidosis case merely suggested 
to him the advisability of publishing an Apologia; the speech does not 
purport to have been written for a διαδικασία in connection with a 
trierarchy or any other liturgy. He imagines that a sycophant 
named Lysimachus not otherwise known has brought an indictment 
against him and that he repeats the slanders uttered at the Antidosis 
trial. Ostensibly the speech is delivered in answer to this γραφή. 
Such a situation is by no means'exceptional. It was the habit of 
sycophants and personal enemies to take advantage of popular pre- 
judice against a man as evinced by one or more unsuccessful suits. 
The speaker in the third oration (20) of Lysias says: “Simon here 
the cause of all my troubles remained inactive for a while fearing for 
his own safety but when he saw that I lost several private suits after 
an Antidosis (ἐξ ἀντιδόσεως) he came to despise me and boldly in- 
volved me in the present trial.” Whatever view is taken of the 
1 Jebb (Aitic Orators, p. 132, n. 3) points out Plutarch’s error in supposing that 
there were two real lawsuits about the trierarchy. His own error in supposing that 
the second, i.e., the Antidosis, had anything to do with a trierarchy may be due to 
Isocrates’ statement that he must refute the misstatements of Lysimachus regarding his 
wealth, ἵνα μὴ πιστευθεὶς ὁ λόγος els μείζους καὶ πλείους ἡμᾶς ἐμβάλῃ λειτουργίας (154). 


But the reference is not to the verdict in the present case but to the danger that 
later another liturgy may be thrust upon him if these slanders are not refuted. 


8 ἀντιδόσεως γενομένης περὶ τριηραρχίας καὶ περὶ ταύτης ἀγῶνος, . . .. τοῦ ‘yap 
ἀντιδίκου, περὶ μὲν ὧν ᾿ κρίσις ἦν, οὐδὲν λόγοντος δίκαιον, διαβάλλοντος τὸν» τῶν λόγων 
τῶν ἐμῶν δύναμιν. . ἔγνωσαν ἐμὴν εἶναι τὴν λειτουργίαν (4-5). 


8 Dionysius De ‘Diaaedh. 13; De Isoc. 18; Plut. Moral. 839c. 
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exact significance of ἐξ ἀντιδόσεως the parallel to Isocrates’ fictitious 
case is striking. In spite of his assertion that he has had no experi- 
ence in δικογραφία and that the speech is a new type neither wholly 
forensic nor wholly epideictic, a λόγος μικτός, it has a distinct legal 
setting. After a general introduction setting forth the character of 
the composition which is conceived of as a sort of preface to the real 
defense there is a proemium (13-28) in which many of the τόποι of 
forensic oratory appear: an appeal for a fair hearing; warnings 
against forming hasty judgments under impulses of anger; the perni-' 
cious activities of sycophants against innocent men; lack of experi- 
ence in litigation; the jurors’ oath. 

In conformity with the usual practice he has the clerk read the 
indictment. The exact words are not given either in the form of an 
insert or in the course of the speech. Its general tenor, however, 
may be gathered from the sections that follow the formal reading. 

Isocrates represents the indictment as charging ὡς διαφθείρω 
τοὺς νεωτέρους λέγειν διδάσκων καὶ παρὰ τὸ δίκαιον ἐν τοῖς ἀγῶσι 
πλεονεκτεῖν (30). ὡς ἐγὼ τοὺς ἥττους λόγους κρείττους δύναμαι 
ποιεῖν (15), ὅτι τοιούτους λόγους γράφω, οἱ καὶ τὴν πόλιν βλάπτουσι 
καὶ τοὺς νεωτέρους διαφθείρουσι (55). The indictment is nowhere 
classified. One thinks at once of the charge against Socrates, but in 
the absence of any reference to religion there is no ground for suppos- 
ing that he had a γραφὴ ἀσεβείας in mind. Indeed it is evident that 
Isocrates purposely avoids a technical classification of the charge. 
He perhaps shrank even from imagining so serious an offense as 
impiety. The τίμημα demanded by the prosecutor is not specifically 
mentioned, but it was in all probability death (28, 272, 322). Testi- 
monial evidence is neither introduced nor mentioned. He relies on 
other means of proof. In accordance with the usual practice he 
proposes to rely on the knowledge of the jury to confirm such state- 
ments as are within their knowledge, καὶ μάρτυρας ὑμῶν αὑτῶν 
παρέξομαι, περὶ ὧν ἂν λέγω, τοὺς xara τὴν ἡλικίαν τὴν ἐμὴν yeyern- 
μένους (93). 

The familiar challenge of Athenian forensic oratory appears. He 
offers to submit to punishment if it can be shown that any of his pupils 
are such οἷοι φαίνειν; καὶ γράφεσθαι καὶ τῶν ἀλλοτρίων ἐπιθυμεῖν (99). 


1 φάσις was a favorite suit among sycophants. Cf. Lofberg, Sycophancy tn Athens, 
p. 26. 
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He challenges his accuser or anyone else to come forward and 
mention a single one of his students who belongs to this class. 
The challenge is repeated in more specific form in the case of Timo- 
theus. If it can be shown that Timotheus κακὸς ἀνὴρ γέγονε καὶ 
πολλὰ περὶ ὑμᾶς ἐξήμαρτε he is willing to admit his liability to pun- 
ishment (106). 

The lengthy quotations from his published speeches which are 
read to the jury by the clerk of the court constitute documentary 
evidence to prove that some of his teachings are impeccable (59). 
But no amount of quotation from published writings could really 
prove that his oral teachings or some published speeches were not 
pernicious in the sense charged in the indictment. At best these 
quotations create a strong presumption in his favor. In the absence 
of exhibits from speeches “which injure the state and corrupt young 
men” (56) the presumption approximates certainty. Here and 
elsewhere Isocrates is really employing the argument from proba- 
bility, the familiar εἰκότα of Sicilian rhetoric, in a slightly disguised 
form. How is it ptobable that a man who in his published speeches 
exhorted men to practice virtue should corrupt his pupils? This type 
of argument plays a large part in the speech. If anyone had been 
injured by him he would now surely come forward either as advocate 
or witness against him and help to secure his conviction. Men who 
make a living by writing forensic speeches constantly are to be seen 
at public hearings of cases. As he has never been seen in attendance 
at the courts it is not probable that he taught forensic oratory. 

It is customary for litigants to parade their public services before 
juries. Isocrates ostentatiously disclaims any desire to claim credit 
for the distinguished services of pupils like Timotheus, but the 
detailed encomium that follows belies his disclaimer. It is in fact a 
clever device to gain the very advantage he offers to forego. He 
introduces a reference to his own services to the state in the way of 
burdensome liturgies by quoting the words of a cynical friend who 
sought to dissuade him from reciting his good works. ‘Some jurors 
are 80 savage and so hostile because of their envy and poverty that 
they are enemies not of wickedness but of success, and hate not only 
the most moderate citizens but the most righteous conduct. What 
must you think will be the attitude of such men when you give an 
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account of your life and of services not in the least like theirs?” (142). 
In the course of a protest against the reasonableness of such an 
attitude on the part of the present jury he contrives to list his public 
services in a less ostentatious manner than is usual in forensic 
oratory. Like Socrates he refuses to produce relatives and friends, 
ἕλεεινὰ δράματα 1 to plead for him, and ends his speech with a realistic 
reference to the clepsydra and an apology for his long speech, ἀλλὰ 
γὰρ αἰσθάνομαι, καίπερ ὑπὸ τῆς ὀργῆς βίᾳ φερόμενος, τὸ μὲν ὕδωρ ἡμᾶς 
ἐπκιλεῖπον, αὑτὸς 8’ ἐμπεπτωκὼς εἰς λόγους ἡμερησίους (320). He con- 
stantly uses the second person plural but nowhere uses any of the 
customary forms of address to the jury. One wonders why he missed 
80 obvious a means of adding a touch of realism. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Plato Apol. 30 ὃ. 
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“EMPTY” FROM “FREE” 

In an article entitled ‘‘Zur Etymologie einiger Worter fir ‘leer’”’ (IF. 
XXXV, 265 ff.), the Dutch scholar Van Wijk has brought together a number 
of words in which the meaning “empty”’ is derived from that of “loose, 
free,” e.g., Dutch een looze noot “an empty (hollow) nut.” He compares 
the occasional German use of fret in the sense of unoccupied as in ein freies 
Zimmer. So in English we may say “TI have this hour free.’”? And the 
nalve association between “‘loose’’ and “free” = “unoccupied’’ is illustrated 
in a remark recently heard from a colored laundrees, that she had “only 
Wednesdays loose.’’ Two striking examples, not mentioned by Van Wijk, 
are furnished by the regular words for “empty” in Modern Greek and in 


Ancient Greek ἄδεια, etymologically “freedom from fear” (δέος), was 
a technical term for “amnesty, immunity, license.’”’ From this was formed 
an adjective ddaos, not attested in classical Greek, which must have been 
applied first to persons who enjoyed freedom from punishment, freedom 
from duties, leisure, and so were unoccupied, whence it was extended to 
objects which were unoccupied, empty. So Modern Greek ddeos, “empty” 
(houses, dishes, etc.), and ἀδειάζω, ‘“‘to empty,” which may, like the English 
verb, take as the direct object that which is made empty or that which is 
removed, e.g., ἄδειασε τὰ μποντίλια, ‘emptied the bottles,’”’ or ddaace τὸ 
κρασὶ ἀπὸ τὰ μπουτίλια, “emptied the wine from the bottles.” 

English empty, OE. aemtig, aemetig, ‘‘free, idle, void, empty,” is derived 
from OE. aemta, aemetia, “leisure” (NED., Century, Skeat, etc.), and must 
have undergone a semantic development similar to that of Modern Greek 
ἄδειος from ἄδεια. 

A further analogy with the Greek, though it has no bearing on the 
historical transition in meaning, is the fact that OE. aemetia is probably, 
like ἄδεια, a negative compound. Skeat (Concise Etym. Dict.) says: “Per- 
haps aemetia is for *aemdtjon, from ae, prefix, privative, and mit, a meeting 
for business.” So far as the second element is concerned this derivation is 
not so plausible as the ad hoc addition of ‘‘for business”’ to the definition of mdt 
may make it appear. More likely aemetia contains a form of the root of 
metan ‘“‘measure, mete out,’ and meant originally “lack of assignment, 
freedom from duty,” hence ‘“‘leisure.”’ 

Car. Ὁ. Buck 
198 
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' GENU, GENUS 


The Latin words genu and genus by the similarity of their form as well 
as by that of their equivalents in Greek, Sanskrit, étc., have often suggested 
the possibility of a relationship between them. In a note in the Wochen- 
schrift far klassische Philologie (XXXIV [1917], No. 16, cols. 377 f.) Wessely 
adds to our general store of information on the subject the fact that in Slavic 
we have two words, koleno and pokolens, the former meaning either genu or 
genus, while the latter, itself a derivative of the former, is used to express 
one phase of genus ‘“‘generation.’’ These Slavic words are, of course, not 
etymologically connected with genu or genus. Wessely’s suggestion there- 
fore adds a very interesting and persuasive bit of evidence for the theory 
that genu and genus are related. But there still remains the question, Why 
should two ideas so far apart as those of ‘‘knee” and “generation” be 
expressed by the same word ? 

Perhaps we have the key to the reason for this curious fact in our posses- 
sion and need only to make the proper connection. In one of the Homeric 
Hymns (i. 115 f.), we have the following passage: 


εὖτ᾽ ἐπὶ Δήλου ἔβαινε μογοστόκος Εἰλείθυια, 
τὴν τότε δὴ τόκος εἷλε, μενοίνησεν δὲ τεκέσθαι. 
ἀμφὶ δὲ φοίνυα βάλε πήχεε, γοῦνα δ᾽ ἔραισε 


This passage proves that the kneeling position οὗ a woman at childbirth 
was well known; for otherwise it would be impossible for the poet to in- 
troduce this description in such a matter-of-fact way. Fraser in his notes 
on Pausanias (viii. 48.7) gives further evidence on this point. Commenting 
on the image of “Auge on her Knees”’ he says: 


The image appears to have been that of a woman on her knees in the act 
of childbirth. So Latona brought forth Apollo and Artemis kneeling on the 
soft meadow (Homer Hymn to the Delian Apollo 116 ff.). On the Capitol at 
Rome, in front of the temple of Minerva, there were images representing three 
male figures on their knees; they were called Di Ntzi and were supposed to be 
deities who presided over childbirth. These images had been brought to Rome 
from the East after the war with Antiochus, or, according to others, from the 
sack of Corinth (Festus, pp. 174, 176 [ed. Miller]). The images of Damia and 
Auxesia, goddesses of fertility, represented them kneeling (Herodotus v. 86), 
probably in the act of childbearing. Some years ago a mutilated marble group 
was found at Magoula, near Sparta, which appears to have represented a woman 
kneeling just after delivery (see ΕἾ. Marx, ‘‘Marmorgruppe aus Sparta,” Mittheil. 
d. arch. Inst. in Athen, X [1885], 177-99). 


In addition to these examples one might perhaps cite the group known as 
the “Birth of Aphrodite,’’ which seems to be rather a woman awaiting her 
accouchement (see Mach’s Handbook, pp. 99, 100, and University Prints, 
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Series A, No. 94). From these bits of evidence it is safe to assume with 
Frazer that the kneeling position was a common one. Ploss (Das Weib, II, 
161 [6th ed.]) informs us that this position is used in Greece as well as in 
other countries. 

One of the objections that might be raised against this explanation is 
the fact that the root gen is commonly used of the male, “‘beget.’? But it 
is frequently enough used also of the female, “‘bear.’’ (And it is difficult to 
disbelieve the ultimate connection with the root of Skt. jani, Gr. γυνή, 
Slav. zena, ‘“‘woman,”’ despite the conflict in the character of the initial 
guttural.) The probability is that “beget” was originally an extended use 
of “bear,” for its very nature would make the phenomenon of childbirth 
prior in its consideration by the primitive mind to the idea of begetting. 

The Bohemian word pokolent seems to be formed from koleno after the 
analogy of verbal nouns belonging to verbs compounded with po, such as 
porucenit “a command,” postoupent “advancement,” posvéceni “a con- 
secration,” etc. Its literal meaning would then be “‘kneeling,”’ for in Slavic 
the word “‘to kneel’’ is represented by a totally different root. Is it there- 
fore not possible that we have a word genus from a word genu because a 
generation in the early days of at least a considerable part of our race was a 
matter of getting down on the knees? 

Cuar_es J. ADAMEC 

Yates UNIVERSITY 


(For the Slavic words, the genus use is moet simply derived from the genu 
use through the medium of “bend, branch,’”’ ete. Cf. Archtv f. Slav. Phil., XXX, 
296; Berneker, Slav. et. Wtb., p. 546.—C. Ὁ. B.] 


NOTE ON ὡς ἐγῷμαι AND PLATO PROTAGORAS 336 D 


μετὰ δὲ τὸν ᾿Αλκιβιάδην ὡς ἐγῷμαι Κριτίας ἦν ὁ εἰπών. 

Professor Wilamowitz’ comment on this Platon i. 138, n. 1, is: ‘Das 
eine Mal, wo Kritias das wort nimmt, 336d, ist Sokrates nicht ganz sicher, 
wer der Redende war. Es soll auf ihn nichts ankommen, aber ganz stumm 
soll er doch nicht bleiben.’”’ This may sound plausible to anyone who 
thinks ὡς ἐγῴμαι in literal English or German translation. In point of 
fact, however, this frequent Platonic phrase or idiom does not suggest 
uncertainty or doubt. In Phaedo 98E it is employed in the confident 
assertion of fundamental truth: ἐπεὶ νὴ τὸν κύνα ὡς ἐγῴῷμαι, etc. In 
Crito 46D it reaffirms essential Platonic moral principles. In Cratylus 
386 C it accompanies a very positive statement of Socrates. In Charmides 
167 E it confirms a strong inductive instance. In Republic 369 B it an- 
nounces a theory of which Socrates has no doubt. In Euthyphron 7C it 
supports the Platonic principle that weighing and measuring end debate. 
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In Sophist 251 C and 253 E its context is an unhesitating affirmation. It 
would be superfluous to write out these and many other available examples. 
I have no Platonic lexicon at hand, but in turning over the pages of the 
text the following cases catch my eye: Protagoras 330 D, 354B and C, 
353 E; Phaedo 91C, 93 A, 106D; Gorgias 452B; Cratylus 4310; The- 
aetetus 187 A, Alcibiades i. 106 B. 

A scholar who examines these texts can have no doubt on the matter, 
even if he had overlooked it hitherto. It is a trifling point; but if it was 
worth while to base an ingenious historical interpretation on the misap- 
prehension, it is worth while to correct it. 

Pau. SHORBY 


THE SON OF CROESUS 


In a passage familiar to many readers Herodotus (i. 85) tells the story 
of the son of Croesus, who, though dumb from birth (cf. i. 34), at an hour 
of peril to his father burst out in articulate appeal to a Persian soldier not 
to slay the king, and who from that time to the end of his life enjoyed the 
power of speech. Substantially similar accounts appear in Gellius v. 9, 
Valerius Maximus v. 4, ext. 6, and Solinus i. 112. The dumb prince is 
also mentioned by Nicolaus of Damascus (fr. 68, Miller), and seems to have 
become proverbial—rod Κροίσον παιδὸς ovyn\drepos—as may be seen from 
Greg. Cypr. iii. 79 (Paroem. Gr. i. 374) and Apostolius xvii. 99 (Paroem 
Gr. ii. 686), with which compare Lucian Vit. Auct. iii; Somnium 25; Pro 
Imagin. 20. 

On the other hand, the account in Cicero (De div. i. 121) reads: ‘‘scribit 
Herodotus Croesi filium, cum esset infans, locutum, quo ostento regnum 
patris et domum funditus concidisse,’’ while Pliny (N.H. xi. 270) says: 
“‘sed semenstris locutus est Croesi filius et in crepundiis prodigio quo totum 
id concidit regnum.”’ 

Between these two traditions there has been held to be inconsistency, 
as there clearly is between Herodotus and the form of the tale in Pliny. 
So Jastrow (in Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche u. Vorarbeiten, XIV [1914], 
57, n. 4) remarks: “The omen consists in the fact that the infant speaks 
as in the cases reported by Julius Obsequens..... In Herodotus the 
story is perverted through the rationalistic touch that the son of Croesus 
was dumb for many years... . but suddenly acquired the power of 
speech. The story loses its point by this modification. The correct form 
of the story is also given by Lycosthenes, Prodigiorum ac Ostentorum Chro- 
nicon 65.1! The ‘speaking’ infant .... was always regarded as an ill 

1 Obviously this work by Lycosthenes (Conrad Woolfhart) in the sixteenth century 
cannot be regarded as strengthening in any way the testimony of Cicero; cf. Jahn's 
warning as to the use of Lycosthenes, in the praefatio to his edition of Julius Obsequens 
(1853), p. xvi. 
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omen, prognosticating some national misfortune.” But as Schultz well 
points out, in a review of Jastrow’s article (Wochenschr. f. kl. Phil., XX XIII 
[1916], 75), in determining the original form of the story it is wrong to 
regard Cicero as representing an earlier tradition than Herodotus, and the 
tale belongs ποὺ with those of the “speaking infant” but to another wide- 
spread type of those of the dumb person who at a crisis acquires speech (of 
which I may mention as an example that which Gellius places alongside of 
ours in his account). If anyone has missed the point Schults thinks that 
it is Cicero, who has changed the story to one of another type. 

Whether Cicero had read Herodotus (cf. Laurand in Musée Belge, XV 
[1911], 7, and n. 3) or simply took his account through Posidonius or some 
other intermediate, the very mention here of the name of Herodotus makes 
it hard to attach the Ciceronian version to a tradition independent of and 
older than Herodotus. Again, the passages in Gellius and Valerius Maxi- 
mus, and even more the proverbial uses already alluded to, surely point to 
the Herodotean form as the one usually current. Must we, then, with 
Jastrow on the one hand and Schultz on the other, regard either Herodotus 
or Cicero, respectively, as having altered the story? I think not, if the 
Ciceronian text be read with care. Cicero mentions no exact age for the 
son of Croesus (as does Pliny), but says cum esset infans. This is commonly 
interpreted ‘when he was a babe,” but may it not rather mean ‘‘although 
- he was a mute [ἄφωνος} ἢ The literal meaning of infans was, of course, 
known to the Romans (cf. Non. p. ὅδ M.: infans a non fando); the word 
appears in the sense of infacundus (see the examples in Forcellini, s.v.); 
and if further proof be needed it is well furnished by Gellius v. 9. 1: “‘filius 
Croesi regis, cum iam fari per aetatem posset, infans erat.’”’ Here it is clear 
that youth was not the cause of the dumbness of this boy. 

If this interpretation be correct, then Cicero’s version is in no way 
inconsistent with that of Herodotus. There still remains Pliny’s account, 
with the troublesome word semenstris. Here I can but offer a suggestion, 
incapable of proof, namely, that Pliny misunderstood the story as told by 
Cicero, taking infans in its more usual derived sense, and then perhaps 
confused the incident with another which occurred at Rome and which is 
known to us from Valerius Maximus i. 6. 5: “‘puerum semenstrem in foro 
boario triumphum clamasse.”’ Or, if not influenced by that tale, he may 
have used the term semenstris as roughly equivalent to “‘infant,’’ some- 
what as our newspapers retail various incidents of ‘‘one-year-olds” or 
‘“‘three-year-olds.”” This, however, is but conjecture; what is of importance 
is the substantial agreement of Herodotus and Cicero.’ 


ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
UNIvERsITY oF ILLINOIS 
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ADDITION TO PP. 184-192 ABOVE 


Since my article was written and in print, there has come to hand the 
January number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, containing an 
article by Sayce on ‘‘The Hittite Language of Boghas Keui,’’ from which it 
appears that Part I of Hrozny’s publication of the Hittite texts, with transla- 
tion and commentary, came out in 1919. Sayce credits Hrozny with “great 
acumen and a genius for discerning the general signification of a passage 
even where his philological analysis of it must be corrected,”’ remarks that 
“his discovery of the various forms of the personal pronouns is the most 
brilliant part of his work,” and accepts his identification of the personal 
endings of the verb (some of which he, Sayce, had already discovered). . But 
he criticizes him severely for starting with the theory that the Hittite 
language was Indo-European, “thereby marring his work of decipherment, 
which is solid and brilliant as long as he keeps clear of this ‘Indo-Germanic’ 
theory.”’ Several of Sayce’s criticisms apply to word comparisons which 
my article passed over as worthless asevidence. But he also rejects Hrozny’s 
comparison with Indo-European, while accepting his interpretation as 
sound, in the case of wa-a-tar ‘water,’ kut3 ‘who,’ kuid ‘what,’ and other 
pronominal forms (some of the specific arguments, however, that he urges 
as positive disproof of Indo-European connection are as captious or mis- 
leading as are some of Hrozny’s arguments in favor of Indo-European 
connection in other cases). Only “the verbal forms are more serious,’ 
and here he recognizes the agreement between the Hittite and Indo-European 
forms, adding, however, that the forms are not peculiar to Indo-European 
(he quotes some partially similar endings in Vannic and Sumerian), and that 
‘‘moreover, the suffixes of the Hittite verb are not always distinguished 
from one another in sense as they would be in Indo-European.” 

Sayce is, of course, justified in his sharp criticism of Hroszny’s too ready 
assumption that Hittite was an Indo-European language, and he finds signs 
that Hrozny himself is now no longer so sure as he was of the purely Indo- 
European character of Hittite. On the other hand, he speaks of the ‘‘in- 
dubitally Indo-European element in the Boghas Keui texts,” and his own 
conclusion is, as formerly, “that Hittite was a mixed language, and that 
the coincidences between Hittite and Indo-European prove nothing more 
than geographical contact and mutual influence.” Now in my article I 
indicated that, in view of the non-Indo-European character of the Hittite 
vocabulary, it could only be a question in the main of an Indo-European 
morphological element, which, if substantiated, would present a peculiar 
type of mixture in the language. Such an Indo-European element Sayce 
recognizes, though in no such measure as Hrozny. In any case, the existence 
of an Indo-European inflectional element, as in the verb forms, is something 
not to be so lightly disposed of as the borrowing of isolated words. 


- 
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In saying that “in the case of a mixed language it is the vocabulary 


-that is the borrowed element in the first instance, not the inflectional system,” 


I was only voicing what has long been the general opinion among scholars, 
based on wide observation and inherent probability, and which has recently 
been most lucidly expounded by Meillet in his interesting discussion with 
Schuchardt on the relationship of languages (Meillet, Scientia, XV [1914], 
403 ff.; Bull. Soc. Ling., LXVI [1918]; Schuchardt, Nord. Tidsskrift for 
Filol., 4 Raekke, VI, 145 ff.; Ber. Berl. Akad., 1917, pp. 518f.). Even Schu- 
chardt agrees that this is generally true, though urging that there are cases 
where there is morphological mixture and also where it is as futile to dis- 
tinguish between indigenous and borrowed as to argue whether (to change 
his comparison to one more familiar) the Mississippi below St. Louis is a 
continuation of the Mississippi with influx of the Missouri, or vice versa. 
He notes the fact, as does Meillet, that the Gypsies of Armenia speak 
Armenian with a Gypsy vocabulary, and gives various other illustrations of 
peculiar mixture. For another, one may cite Dawkins, Modern Greek in: 
Asia Minor, who gives a few instances in which Turkish personal endings 
are appended to Greek forms, e.g., first plur.: κομούμιστι (vif), second plur.: © 
κοιμάστι (νιζ). These Greek dialects are thoroughly impregnated with 
elements of the dominant Turkish, and it is not remarkable that bilinguals 
have carried over into their Greek speech even some of the inflectional 
elements of Turkish. It remains true that such an admixture of inflectional 
elements occurs only under conditions of the most intensive contact, if not 
actual fusion, of peoples. It is something quite different from what we 
commonly have in mind when we speak of ‘‘borrowed elements,” which 
may result from relatively loose contact. Hence an Indo-European in- 
flectional element in Hittite, if admitted, whether we view it as a substratum, 
as I have suggested, or otherwise, is in any case of greater significance than 
would be a corresponding amount of Indo-European in the vocabulary for 
the réle of Indo-European speech in Asia Minor. As for that, Sayce goes 
even to extremes when he asserts that ‘‘the Indo-European languages must 
have been molded into their leading forms, not in Europe or Central Asia, 
but in Asia Minor.” 
Cari Ὁ. Buck 
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Kostes: Palamas: Life Immovable. Translated by ΑΒΙΒΤΙΡΕΒ E. 
PHOUTRIDES, with Introduction and Notes. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1919. Pp. ix+237. $2.00. 


Perhaps the glamor of my first light-filled, dream-happy days in Greece 
is swaying my judgment through my emotions, but Life Immovable appeals 
to me as poetry of a high order. Here is a volume that brings the reader 
into contact with an unusual personality and sends one happily wandering 
in verses that breathe the spirit of classical tradition mingled with modern 
Greek history, with national aspirations; with the lore of an ever-imaginative 
people, with the complex problems of the great twentieth-century world, and 
with echoes from the literature of various lands from Hindu theology to 
Walt Whitman, from Shakespeare and Goethe and Dante to the French 
symbolists. The author has been heralded as a new “world-poet,” and one 
enthusiastic French critic has declared that Palamas is incontestably the 
greatest poet of contemporary Europe. Naturally, a diffident reviewer 
will not presume to affirm such a comprehensive decision, but I am clear that 
we have to do with a poet of genuine power, whose verse fulfils the old demand 
of Sainte-Beuve: tl fatt battre le coeur. He deserves to be read widely beyond 
the confines of his own land and tongue; and Professor Phoutrides, with the 
Harvard Press, deserves the cordial thanks of all lovers of life and letters for 
the present translation. 

The Introduction of our volume is in two parts. The first, bearing the 
caption ‘‘Kostes Palamas, a New World-Poet,’’? makes profitable reading 
for its biographical and literary information and also for the light it throws 
on the struggle in modern Greece between the “Purists’’ and the ‘“‘ Demoti- 
cists.” Probably our readers will recall that in the great riot over this 
question eight students were killed and about sixty wounded. Professor 
Phoutrides himself represents a convert from the “Purists” and writes very 
understandingly of both sides. The second part contains introductory 
notes to the various divisions of the book, which will be found helpful and 
suggestive. 

The selections translated under the title Life Immovable are divided 
into five parts. The first, called ‘‘Fatherlands,’’ comprises eleven sonnets 
on places, with a twelfth on the ‘Ultimate Fatherland,” the elements of the 
world with which the poet will again find himself one when he passes to the 
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grave. ‘These are followed by thirteen poems of similar form on such themes 
as ‘‘ Imagination,” “The Market Place,” “Loves,” and “‘A Father’s Song.’’ 

The second part was written in the dark year of 1897, when even those 
of us- who were most hopeful in our affection for Greece could see little 
light. Naturally the patriot’s despair is reflected in the poet’s verse; but 
the faith of the patriot still abides to strengthen the wings of the poet with 
hope for the future, although the general atmosphere remains one of gloom. 
This section contains some unquestionably powerful verse. ‘The Madman,”’ 
for instance, is positively haunting: 


And lo, blood of my blood the madman was! 

A past, ancestral, long forgotten sin, 

That, bursting forth upon me vampire-like, 
Snatched from my head the dewy crown of joy! 


After reading the third section, ‘‘ Fragments from the Song to the Sun,” 
one must agree with Professor Phoutrides that ‘‘we cannot have a complete 
understanding of the symbolism.” However, enough is clear to enable 
one to enjoy some strikingly elevated and stimulating verse. Among the 
most promptly enjoyable are “The Poet,’ “Thoughts of the Last-Born 
Men,” and “ Arrows.” 

In “Verses of a Familiar Tune” the poet writes of himself as a guest 
faring to a distant wedding feast. After all, his journey is simply Life, and 
it gives him many things to sing about. In “A Talk with the Flowers’”’ he 
mourns a dear dead child. In “Thought” he puts an immemorial question 
in a fresh and striking form. 


Which is the light of Truth? Is it the Law 

That is all eyes or is it some blind love? 

What leads us there? The hidden path where bent 
And trembling we seek our way, or the wide road. 
That makes us fly with wingéd confidence? 


But at “The End” the far-traveled guest, having learned that he has 
been following a dream, lies down, smitten with illness and without comfort. 


And only you, old tunes familiar, 

I hold. I hold you as a dying darling child, 
Languid and glowing with the fever’s heat, 

Holds on to his dear plaything, with white wings 
New-grown for his long journey, even I, 

The child unskilled, dream-roaming, stript of will! 


In the last section, ‘‘The Palm Tree,’’ the poet is desperately hard for 
me to follow. ‘Once in a garden about a palm tree’s shade, some blue 
flowers, here very dark and there very light, talked with each other. A 
poet, who is now dead, passed by; and he put their talk into these rhythms.”’ 
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Frankly, I do not understand most of these few pages. Music there is, and 
wondrous beauty of imagery; but how much of it all has meaning and how 
much is perishable pathetic fallacy, I do not know. Accordingly, I refrain 
from comment. Yet I must quote this one octave, just to intimate that 
beauty is here for the seeking, and that more clever readers than I may find 
these talking flowers well worth listening to. 

Though small we are, a great world hides in us; 

And in us clouds of care and dales of grief 

You may descry; the sky’s tranquillity; 

The heaving of the sea about the ships 

At evenings; tears that roll not down the cheeks; 

And something else inexplicable. Oh, 

What prison’s kin are we? Who would believe it? 

One, damned, and godlike, dwells in us; and she is Thought! 


About the merits of the translation as such I am not qualified to speak; 
but in as far as I am capable of judging, the renderings are faithful in spirit 
and as nearly adequate as one could hope for. With all modesty, I may 
state that a few words here and there do seem to recall the fact that our gifted 
translator is writing English as an acquired language. These instances, 
however, are so few that we need not dwell upon them. The following 
brief poem will give our readers a chance to make a comparison for them- 
selves and at the same time to enjoy a description of Patros, the birthplace 
of our poet. Here his mother died when the boy was very young. 


“Owou βογγάει τὸ πολυκάραβο λιμάνι Where with its many ships the harbor 
moans, 

The land spreads beaten by the billows 
wild, 

Remembering not even as a dream 


᾿Απ᾿ ἄγριο κῦμ᾽ ἁπλώνεται δαρμέν᾽ ἡ χώρα, 


Kai δὲ θυμᾶται μήτε σὰν ὀνείρου πλάνῃ 


Td πρωτινὰ μετάξια της τὰ πλουτοφόρα. 


Πολύκαρπα τἀμπέλια τὴν πλουτίζουν τώρα, 
Τὸ κάστρο τῆς φορεῖ, παλαιϊκὸ στεφάνι, 
Δίψα τοῦ ξένον, Φράγκου, Τούρκου, ἀπὸ τὴν 
Ποῦ μον ΕΘ me οἱ Βενετσάνοι. 
“Eva βουνὸ ἀποκάνω τὴς &ypurvoorixet, 

Ke ὁ Παρνασσὸς λευκοχαράζει στὸν ἀέρα 


Βαθιά, κι ὁ ρουμελιώτης ὁ Zuyds παρέκει" 


Her ancient silkworks, carriers of 
wealth. 


The vineyards, filled with fruit, now 
make her rich; 
And on her brow an aged crown she 


wears, 
A castle that the strangers, Franks or 


Turks, 
Thirst for, since Venice founded it with 
might. 


O’er her a mountain stands, a sleepless 
watch; 

And, white like dawn, Parnassus shim- 
mers far 

Aloft with midland Zygos at his side. 
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Αὐτοῦ πρωτάνοιξα τὰ μάτια μου στὴ μέρα, --_ Here I first opened to the day mine 


eyes; 
K’ ἡ μνήμη μου σὰν ὄνειρο τοῦ ‘Ovelpov And here my memory weaves a dream 
πλέκει dream-born, 
Γλυκειὰ μισοσβυσμέν᾽ εἰκόνα, μιὰ μητέρα. An image faint, half-vanished, fair—a 
mother. 


The title of the volume is a translation of Ἢ ᾿Ασαλεύτῃη ζώη. The classi- 
cal ἀσάλευτος is familiar to all of us; but I fancy we think of it as 
“unshaken,” “unwavering,” ‘‘steadfast,’”’ and so forth. In the poems 
included in our volume, I find it used of Odysseus who sits ἀσάλευτος before 
the καρδιοφλογισμένο ἀνάτεμα of Calypso; but elsewhere “immovable’’ 
represents some other Greek word. Even yet I am not quite happy in my 
acceptance of the English title. ποιητής is generally rendered by “maker,” 
often very effectively. However, I must leave further discussion of this 
sort to the pleasure of the reader. 

Students of meter will find goodly material for their consideration. As 

ἃ pure question of form, the sonnet is perhaps the most interesting, but there 
is no lack of attractive matter under other heads. As to rhyme, Professor 
Phoutrides has decided not to render it, and herein he has probably been 
wise. 
In conclusion, may I advert for a moment te the translator’s hope that 
his work may arouse the interest of poetry-lovers in the achievements of 
contemporary Greece. This much he will certainly accomplish, if the present 
volume has anything like the circulation it deserves. I fancy that nearly 
all lovers of the classics share my own danger of being overanxious to see 
in modern Greece any traces of the glory of her prime. That is probably 
the reason a handful of us went so wild at Athens in 1896 when a Greek 
won the first revived Marathon. But even to entirely impartial critics of 
literature I believe the work of Palamas must appeal as poetry of high value 
and real distinction. It is always rather tragic when a serious author 
writes in a tongue understood by comparatively few people; but if the 
message is great enough, it does get itself conveyed eventually; and if the 
beauty is divine enough, some of it will enter into the souls of men, even 
through the medium of translation. In any event, there was nothing else 
for our poet to do. When Palamas and his friends were deciding between 
“‘purism” and ‘“‘demoticism” they were deciding this point also. “If 
poetry is to be eternal it must express the individual through the voice of 
the world to which the individual belongs and through the language which 
the people speak.”’ 

The material book is a credit to the publishers in all respects. 


F. B. R. HELLEMS 
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The Romanization of Roman Britain. By F. Haverrietp. Third 
edition, further enlarged. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


After a preliminary chapter on the Romanization of the empire and 
some preliminary remarks on Roman Britain, the author discusses the 
Romanization of the country in (1) language, (2) material civilization, 
(3) art, (4) town life, local government, and land tenure, and (5) religion. 
He adds a chapter on the chronology of the Romanization and concludes 
with a discussion of the Celtic revival in the later empire. 

In his account of the Romanization of the empire, Haverfield is both 
discriminating and suggestive. He points out the great difference in extent 
between Roman influence in the Eastern provinces and in the West and 
shows how even in the West the process worked with different degrees of 
speed in different countries. Incidentally he pays a tribute to the achieve- 
ments of the empire (p. 10): 


The old theory that the Imperial age was one of despotism and decay has 
been overthrown, and the believer in human nature can now feel confident that, 
whatever their limitations, the men of the Empire wrought for the betterment 
and the happiness of the world. 

Their effort took two forms. They defended the frontiers against the bar- 
barians and secured internal peace; they developed the civilization of the 
provinces during that peace. The first of these achievements was but for a 
time. In the end the Roman legionary went down before the Gothic horseman. 
The barbarians were many; they were also formidable fighters; perhaps, with- 
out railways and explosives, no generalship could have wholly kept them back. 
But they won no rapid entrance. From the middle of the second century, 
when their assaults became violent, two hundred years passed before they won 
a real footing, and the Roman lines were still held in some fashion even in the 
beginning of the fifth century. Despotism did not destroy, nor ease steal 
away, the manly vigor of the Empire. Through battles without and tumults 
within, through the red carnage of uncounted wars, through the devastation of 
great plagues, through civil discord and sedition and domestic treachery, the 
work went on..... The age of the Empire is the longest interval—indeed it 
is the one long interval—of peace which has yet been granted to any large por- 
tion of our world. 

The long peace made possible the second and more lasting achievement of 
the Empire. The lands which the legions sheltered were not merely blessed 
with quiet. They were also given a civilization, and that civilisation had time 
to take strong root. Roman speech and manners were diffused; the political 
franchise was extended; city life was established; the provincial populations 
were assimilated in an orderly and coherent culture. A large part of the world 
became Romanized. 


How far this general description may be applied to Britain is one of 
the questions which Haverfield discusses. He differs sharply from those 
who hold that the Roman conquest was merely an episode after which 
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Celticism resumed supremacy. He adduces evidence that it was much 
more than this. He shows, for example, by means of inscriptions, that 
Latin was used freely in the towns of Britain, not only by the upper classes, 
but also by workingmen. It was employed also, at least by the upper 
classes, in the country. He cites literary evidence (from Tacitus, Plutarch, 
Martial, and Juvenal), which indicates that by the second century Latin 
was spreading widely in the province. Passing to material civilization he 
uses the evidence furnished by buildings, their equipment and furniture, 
and the arts to demonstrate that the external conditions of life were Roman 
in Britain, as they were elsewhere in the West. So far as the arts are con- 
cerned, however, he recognizes a more extensive survival of Celtic tradition. 
The British Celt, although he adopted the Roman provincial fashion, did 
not abandon his national art completely. An example is furnished by the 
Castor ware, made on the banks of the Nen near Peterborough. To this 
survival of the Celtic spirit are attributed also such sculptures as the Gorgon’s 
head belonging to the pediment of the temple of the Sulis Minerva at Bath, 
and the Corbridge Lion. In both cases the treatment departs entirely 
from the classical manner. 

In his chapters on town life and religion the author makes out an 
equally good case. He presents, so far as the subject permits, concrete 
evidence and he never claims too much. The conclusions which he reaches 
seem wholly justified: (1) that the empire did its work in Britain as it did 
elsewhere in Western Europe; and (2) the Romanization was not uniform. 
So far as the civilized lowlands are concerned, in the towns and among the 
upper classes in the country, the Romanization was substantially com- 
plete, though the peasants were doubtless less thoroughly Romanized. 
The military region, however, Wales and the north, never became really 
Romanized, and in Cornwall and western Devon the Britons must have 
remained substantially Celtic. 

The book, both on account of the scholarly presentation of the subject 
and its numerous illustrations of Roman-British antiquities, is a valuable 
contnbution to Roman provincial history. 

G. J. Larne 

ὈΝΙΥΒΕΒΙΤΥ oF Cuicaco 


Q. Valerit Catulli Carmina. Recensuit, praefatus est, appendicem 
criticam addidit Carotus Pascau. Turin: Paravia, 1916. 
Pp. xv-+123. 

The Corpus Scriptorum Latinorum Paravanum was started during 


the war as the result of a reaction against the dependence of Italian scholar- 
shipon Germany. Just as the United States decided during the war to make 
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itself independent for all time of foreign domination in shipping and manu- 
facturing, 80 Italy decided to make itself independent of foreign domination 
in classical philology. If the reader feels that this comparison is strained, 
let it be said that the Italian government has distributed free copies of the 
first twenty volumes of the series to many scholars in America for propaganda 
purposes. The letter accompanying the set states that “Italy has got rid 
_ of the German influence and is working with alacrity and independently 
even in the domain of classical philology.” Can the reader imagine Mr. 
Creel sending out sample copies of Classical Philology ? 

The Catullus is edited by the general editor of the series, Carlo Pascal. 
It is in no sense a new critical edition. It supplies from well-known materials 
a handy text for the series to which it belongs. No manuscripts have been 
collated or examined; the editor is content to use the editions of Ellis and 
Schwabe (Merrill’s excellent collation of O is not mentioned). No new 
theories about the manuscripts and their relations are unfolded. The 
short Preface describes briefly the chief manuscripts, OGR, but of the last- 
named little use is made. Pascal’s commendable principle in establishing - 
his text is: Cautius puto a vetustiorum librorum fide, Germanensis scilicet et 
Oxonvensis, mira quadam cognatione inter se cohaerentium, raro aberrare, neque 
unquam nisi cum td cogat necessitas. Yet he insists on reservations, for he 
does not agree with Morgenthaler (and Hale, one may add) that the other 
more recent manuscripts have little or no*value for reconstructing the 
archetype. He is influenced by the fact, which has misled so many, that 
some of the minor manuscripts preserve the “true” reading. 

Pascal devotes a good deal of space to justifying the addition of titles 
to several of the poems. Reference to the reviewer’s article on ‘‘ Hieremias 
and His Citations from Catullus,” Classical Philology, V (1910), 66 ff., 
would have saved him several errors here. 

The brief apparatus is printed in an Appendix. Many passages in which 
the manuscripts differ from the reading adopted in the text are passed over 
without notice in the apparatus (e.g., ut, 2.7, conturbabimus, 5.11). Usually 
an intelligible text is furnished, even where the text is in great dispute, but 
some of the old cruces are left “crucified’’ (e.g., 25. 5; 66.59). In such cases, 
however, the apparatus quotes an emendation. Occasionally there is a new 
emendation of the editor’s, as in 29.23, urbis o probissimei. 

The critical Appendix is followed by the testimonia, drawn chiefly from 
Schwabe, with some additions of dubious validity. An index of names 
completes the volume. 

The volume will be preferred by some to Ellis’ Oxford text for its greater 
conservativeness, if not for its typographical appearance. The type is large 
and legible, but the paper is inferior. The blue cardboard cover, with a 
picture of the arch of Titus, is attractive but scarcely durable. 


B. L. ULuMAN 
University or Iowa 
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M. Annaet Lucani de Bello Civili Liber viii. Edited by J. P. Post- 
Gate. Cambridge: University Press, 1917. Pp. cxii+146. 91. 


This edition is a continuation of Postgate’s edition of Book VII in the 
same series. In addition to Book VIII it contains lines 1-18, 167-214 
of Book ΙΧ. There are 112 pages of introduction, 34 of text, and 112 of 
notes and index. 

The historical Introduction deals exhaustively and critically with 
Pompey’s last days. The first chapter deals with the sources and their 
relation to one another, a difficult question. A postscript makes this sug- 
᾿ gestion: ‘Much of the difficulty concerning the relation of Florus’ narra- 
tive to Lucan’s would be removed by the assumption, to which there is 
evident objection, that the epitomator of Livy made use of Lucan and that 
Florus used the Epitome.’’ A desperate situation to call for so desperate a 
remedy! | 

A lively and detailed account of Pompey’s wanderings and death is given. 
Lucan has too often been treated as a meticulous historian by sober scholars, 
and Postgate tends to take them too seriously, even when his own point of 
view is unobjectionable. May we not be allowed to assume without dis- 
cussion that Lucan did not necessarily get from his source the description 
of the exact manner in which the fagots were obtained with which to burn 
Pompey’s body? It ought to be unnecessary to take a paragraph to explain 
that Lucan invented Pompey’s dying remarks. No newspaper reporter is 
likely to have been on the spot. 

Of the three excursus, the first deals with the route and chronology of 
Pompey’s flight. It is supplemented by a chronological table and a map. 
The second excursus deals with geographical matters, and the third with the 
proper name of the battle, Pharsalia or Pharsalus. Postgate decides in . 
favor of the former. 

A brief critical apparatus precedes the text. The notes are in general 
adequate and satisfactory. Students interested in the history of Pompey 
and his times and those interested in the elucidation of Lucan’s eighth 
book will find Postgate’s edition a useful one. 

B. L. ULLMAN 

Univursiry or Iowa 
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FORERUNNERS OF THE ROMANCE ADVERBIAL SUFFIX 


By Evacensz 8. McCartnay 


A few years ago there appeared in Classical Philology (V, 83-96) 
an article by Professor Shorey called “ἃ Greek Analogue of the 
Romance Adverb.” In that paper he directed attention to the 
large number of dative phrases which are practically adverbial in 
their character. The most obvious illustrations are such word- 
groups as παντὶ τρόπῳ πάντως, ποίῳ τρόπτῳτ-«πῶς. In like manner 
τυκινῇ φρενὶ corresponds to πυκινῶς, and ἀγυμνάστῳ φρενί to 
ἀγυμνάστως. Examples might be multiplied with such words as 
χειρὶ, ποδὶ, τύχῃ, μόρῳ, θράσει, σθένει, λόγῳ, Bly, στόλῳ. 

It is the purpose of the present monograph to parallel for Latin 
what Professor Shorey has done for Greek. Every classical and 
Romance scholar is well aware of the fact that the Latin ablative 
mente crystallized into the adverbial suffix -mente of the Italian. and 
Spanish and -ment in French. 

There were, however, many Latin words whose instrumental 
form acquired, or started to acquire, modal force, and which, so far 
as meaning is concerned, might have served equally well as adverbial 
suffixes. Mente was, in fact, a rather tardy competitor for the honor 
and had to elbow aside older contestants. Even in our Latin 
texts we find opere and modis attached to words in the fashion of 


suffixes. 
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The adverbial nature of certain ablatival phrases can be seen 
most readily in sentences in which they are employed in concinnity 
with pure adverbs: e.g., ‘‘me victitare pulchre, te miseris modis”’ 
(Plautus Most. 54; cf. “‘misere vivere,” Plautus Awl. 315); “ego 
illam exemplis plurimis planeque amo” (Plautus Bacch. 505); “more 
hoc fit atque stulte” (Plautus Stich. 641); “‘auribus teneo lupum: 
nam neque quo pacto a me amittam neque wiz retineam scio”’ (Ter. 
Phor. 506-7); “satis recte aut vera ratione augurem” (Acc. 87); 
‘“‘responsa dedere sanctius et multo certa ratione magis” (Lucr. 
1. 738); “multimodis, temere, incassum frustraque coacta”’ (Lucr. 
2. 1060); ‘‘non modo libenter, sed etiam aequo animo legere”’ (Cic. 
Att. xii. 4. 2); ‘‘magno animo et fortiter excellenterque gesta sunt”’ 
(Cic. Off. i. 18. 61); “‘aguntur leniter et mente tranquilla’”’ (Cic. 
Tusc. iv. 25. 55); “quas difficultates patienter atque aequo animo 
ferebant” (Caes. B.C. iii. 15); ‘‘quo liberius ac minore periculo 
< =minus periculose> milites aquarentur”’ (Caes. B.C. iii. 66. 6); 
‘““muliebriter forsitan, sed fida mente” (Quint. Curt. viii. 3. 7). 

Very frequently a phrasal ablative contains a word or idea 
cognate with that of the verb. The noun then becomes merely a 
mechanical device, a peg on which to suspend an idea, with approxi- 
mately the force of an adverbial suffix: eg., ‘“quibus moratam 
moribus’”’ (Ter. Hec. 644); “‘Blanda voce <=blande> vocabam”’ 
(Enn. ap. Cic. Div. 1. 20. 41); ‘‘Rauco mihi dixerat ore’ (Ov. 
Met. 5. 600); ‘‘Tlle ducem haud timidis vadentem passibus' aequat”’ 
(Aen. 6. 263). “Sic... . locutus” (Aen. 5. 14; 303; 400) is 
synonymous with “Tali... . ore locutus” (Aen. 4. 276). Such 
ablatives express an adverbial idea in much the same fashion as an 
adverbial cognate accusative: e.g., ‘‘torva tuentem” (Aen. 6. 467); 
“magna sonaturum” (Hor. Sat. i. 4. 44); ‘dulce ridentem’”’ (Hor. 
Carm. 1. 22. 23). Such an accusative may, in fact, be used in con- 
cinnity with an adverb: e.g., ‘“‘timide et pauca [i.e., briefly] dica- 
mus” (Cic. Leg. Man. 16. 47). 

When ablatival groups have crystallized into adverbial phrases, 
they are used with verbs to which they would not otherwise be 
strictly appropriate: eg., ‘“‘aequo animo audire non poteram” 
(Fronto Ep. ad M. Caesarem iv. 12); “Non possum animo aequo 

1 The writer construes timidis passibus with vadentem. 
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videre tot tam importunos, tam sceleratos hostis” (Cic. Phil. xii. 8. 
20); ‘‘annos cum dat a me misero triste < =tristi> ore ducendos”’ 
(CIL, XIII, 1602); “Τὰ qui secura procedis mente” (CIL, VI, 12652). 

The breast, heart, and mind were at one time or another regarded 
as seats of various aspects of our mental and emotional life. In 
addition, the carriage and expression of the instrumental parts of 
the body reflect the feelings of the pectus, cor, and mens.! It makes 
but little difference, therefore, whether a person acts or does things 
bravely (timidly, gladly, sadly, freely, mindfully, etc.), or with 
brave (timid, glad, sad, free, mindful, etc.) breast, heart, mind, 
mouth, foot, hand, and even voice and pace. 

It may be stated by way of parenthesis that the writer cannot 
hope that all readers will agree with him (or with one another) as 
to the presence or absence of modal value in certain ablatives cited, 
nor does he himself exclude the possibility of an alternative inter- 
pretation at times. In several examples quoted the construction 
of attendant circumstance or locative ablative will afford a con- 
venient refuge for those disposed to argue the question. The very 
fact, however, of the possibility of more than one interpretation, 
or of an ἀπὸ κοινοῦ construction, shows that development was going 
on and is sufficient indication that words denoting the instrumental 
parts of the body were acquiring modal force and might have crystal- 
lized into the Romance adverbial suffix.2 The tendency is for the 
modifying adjective to stand out more and more clearly in relief 
while the noun recedes gradually into the background. There is 
not so much room for difference of opinion with regard to the more 
general words denoting method, manner, agreement (modo, more, 
pacto), etc. 

In the first three captions following it will be noticed that pectus, 
cor, and mens* are each modified by pius, purus, and totus. This 
shows how colorless and interchangeable these words became. 


1 See E. 8. McCartney, ‘‘Some Folk-Lore of Ancient Anatomy and Physiology,” 
Class. Weekly, XII, 18-21; 26-29; 35-38. 


?The adverbs, as far as we can trace their origin, are almost exclusively the 
outcome of crystallised cases of nouns, and to some extent of the combination of a 
preposition with ite case (Paul, Principles of Language (Strong), p. 422). 


8 In the case of mens the expressions are in the note, 
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NON-INSTRUMENTAL PARTS OF THE BODY 
PECTUS 

‘‘Pectore qui vixit semper puroque pioque” (Eng., p. 103);! “Te 
....iam pectore toto < = whole-heartedly > accipio’”’ (Aen. 9. 275- 
77); “Nam quamvis memori referas mihi pectore cuncta” (Hor. Ser. 
ii. 4. 90: ef. “δὰ Maecenatem memori si mente recurras,’”’ Hor. 
Sat. ii. 6. 31); “forti sequemur pectore” (Hor. Epod. 1. 14); 
‘‘Liquerit immemori discedens pectore coniunx’”’ (Catull. 64. 123); 
‘“‘nimium, Alcide, pectore forti properas maestos visere manes”’ (Sen. 
Herc. Fur. 186-87); qui se hominem meminit, securo pectore vivat”’ 
(CIL, VI, 17104); “Quis illaec est mulier timido pectore peregre 
adveniens ?”’ (Plautus Hpid. 533); ‘“‘pectore sancto < =reverently > 
non monimenta patri, sed nova templa dedit’’ (Chol., 8786). In the 
next sentence toto pectore seems to modify dives and to mean 
“entirely”: ‘‘set securus eris, set toto pectore dives’’ (Chol., 878). 
Toto pectore can hardly be specification. 

Uber, when synonymous with pectus, seems to be used in the same 
way: 

Dardanidae duri, quae vos a stirpe parentum 


Prima tulit tellus, eadem vos ubere laeto < =laete ? >* 
Accipiet reduces (Aen. iii. 94-96). 


COR 


᾿ “Quaerite corde pio caelum” (Eng., p. 119); ‘‘Salvete fratres 
puro corde et simplici” (“Greet your brothers purely and simply” 
{Anthol., 115]); “Ο penitus toto corde*® recepte mihi” (Ov. Ep. 
19. 156); ‘‘Utinam ne Colchis cupido corde pedem extulisses” (Enn. 
1. 241, Ribbeck); ‘(Hoc auferam) lubentissimo corde atque animo” 
(Plautus Pseud. 1321). 
MENTE‘ 
Mente was slow in getting a start toward adverbial usage, but it 
gathered momentum in course of time: “ille traversa mente mi 
1 The following arbitrary abbreviations are used in this paper: Eng. =Engstrém, 


Carmina Latina Epigraphica; Chol. =Cholodniak, Carmina Sepulcralia Latina; 
Anthol. = Buecheler, Carmina Latina Epigraphica. 


3 Perhaps ubere lacto has both modal and instrumental force. 


3 In this expression the locative idea may be in relief if toto corde more accurately 
defines penitus. 
4Cf. φρενί, Shorey, pp. 85-87. 
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hodie tradidit repagula’”’ (Frag. 269 Sc. Vahlen); “aguntur <ista> 
leniter et mente tranquilla” (Cic. Tusc. iv. 25. 55); “αὖ numquam 
liceat quieta mente consistere” (Cic. Div. 11. 72. 149); “furiata 
mente ferebar” (Verg. Aen. 2. 588); ‘‘Sed quali solam Theseus me 
mente reliquit, Tali mente, deae, funestet seque suosque”’ (Catull. 
64. 200-201); “‘insana mente nefanda loqui” (Tibull. 11. 6. 18); 
“turbata mente respondit”’ (Tac. Ann. iv. 22. 3); ‘“‘peccas honesta 
mente” (Sen. Phoen. 97); “ut verba natae mente placata audias”’ 
(Sen. Phoen. 183); ‘“‘secura procedis mente’’ (Chol., 93); ‘‘munera 
parva quidem, sed data mente pia’ (Eng., 298). 

This use of the ablative mente is so important as the forerunner 
of the Romance adverbial suffix that additional illustrations are 
given in the notes.' Still others may be found in Professor Shorey’s 
article. . 

ANIMO 

The adverbial use of animo is extremely common in the days of 
Cicero and Caesar, but it is worth noting that the usage was already 

1“nparticulas ....in ordinem adductas mente divina’’ (Cic. Ac. ii. 37. 118); 
“(οἵδ mente mater de pernicie fili cogitaret’’ (Cic. Cluent. 66. 190); ‘‘quos tu impia 
mente conquiris’’ (Cic. Har. Resp. 13. 26); ‘‘ad Maecenatem memori si mente 
reourras” (Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 31); ‘‘sensit enim simulata mente locutam”’ (Aen. 4. 105); 
“hac... . mente tradit’’ (Nep. Dion. 9. 1); ‘‘tacita mente rogat’”’ (Tibull. ii. 6. 16); 
“‘sagaci mente”’ (Lucr. 1. 1022; 5. 420); ‘‘conlecta mente reverti’’ (Lucr. 2. 961); 
*‘divina mente coorta”’ (Lucr. 3. 15); ‘‘memori repraehendere mente”’ (Lucr. 3. 859) ; 
““pacata mente tueri’’ (Lucr. δ. 1203); “68 mente acturamut.... ” (Tac. Ann. iv. 
40. 16); ‘“‘mente turbata feror’’ (Sen. Oct. 713); ‘‘Acheron profundum mente non 
aequa tulit’’ (Sen. Oed. 578); ‘‘sed uterque letum mente generosa tulit’’ (Sen. Tro. 
1064); ‘‘incerta vaecors mente vaesana feror’’ (Sen. Med. 123); ‘‘ego ignoro ea te 
mente Alsium isse” (Fronto, p. 224, Naber); ‘‘improvida mente” (Eugippus 5. 3); 
‘‘secura mente occidit’’ (Chol., 792); ‘‘mente dedere pia’’ (Chol., 601); ‘‘militiae 
studiis secura mente vacavi’” (Anthol., 1429); ‘‘quem pura mente parentes 
optabant”’ (Anthol., 770). 


Some of the Romance descendants of the Latin expressions are given in the table 
below: 


LATIN FRENCH SPANISH ITALIAN 
tranquilla mente  tranquillement tranquilamente tranquillamente 
honesta mente honnétement honestamente onestamente 
secura mente shrement seguramente sicuramente 
divina mente divinement divinamente divinamente 
tota mente totalement totalmente totalmente 
conlecta mente collectivement colectivamente collettivamente 
generosa mente généreusement generosamente generosamente 
pia mente pieusement piadosamente piamente 
pura mente purement puramente puramente 
aequa mente également igualmente ugualmente 
tacita mente tacitement tacitamente tacitamente 
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well established in Plautus: e.g., “‘oratum advenio ut animo aequo 
ignoscas mihi’’ (Awl. 739); “81 quid fecero, clementi animo ignoscet”’ 
(Mil. 1252); “‘iubet bono ut animo sedeant in subselliis’”’ (Poen. 5); 
“‘lubenti edepol animo factum et fiet a me” (Cist. 12).! 

As was the case with pectus, cor, and mens, the adjective pius 
may be used with antmo: e.g., “corde animoque pio posuit donaria 
Victor” (Chol., 63). Other examples are: “uno animo omnes 
socrus oderunt nurus” (Ter. Hec. 201); “‘scripsi sedatiore animo”’ 
(Cic. Att. viii. 3. 7); “‘aequo animo paratoque moriar” (Cic. Caf. 
iv. 2. 3); “se... . subiturum eam tempestatem forti animo” 
(Liv. iv. 44. 9); “‘simplici animo vivens”’ (Chol., 880c). 

In later Latin the root anim-+iter started to develop into an 
adverbial suffix (e.g., aequanimiter, unanimiter), but met too much 
opposition. 


INSTRUMENTAL PARTS OF THE BODY 


The instrumental parts of the body are used at times in con- 
structions very similar to those just discussed. It is possible, how- 
ever, to explain the usage in a slightly different way. As stated 
before, the lips, hands, and feet, for instance, by their carriage or 
expression very often reflect the state of mind and hence have applied 
to them adjectives that are strictly appropriate only for the mens. 
In many cases, however, so much emphasis falls on the adjective 
that the noun is colorless. 

ORE 

Memor and pius, which were used with nouns of the first 
group, may likewise modify os: ‘Auditos memori ore sonos” (Ov. 
Ars Am. 3. 700); ‘‘pio si poenas ore reposco”’ (Verg. Aen. 6. 530). 
Other examples are ‘‘Auditis ille haec placido sic reddidit ore’’ 
(Aen. 11. 251); “Quodque deus vero Cynthius ore feram” (Tibull. 
111. 4. 50). In these expressions the instrumental idea cannot, perhaps, 
be excluded, but “Blando . .. . ore locutus” (Val. Flacc. 8. 36) 
does not differ in thought from “blande adloqui” (Plautus Truc. 
225). The similarity of ‘‘Sic locutus’”’ and ‘Tali ore locutus’”’ has 
already been noted. 

18ee Lodge, Lericon Plautinum, 8.0., animus. See also Bennett, Syntax of 


Early Latin, The Cases, Ὁ. 307; Hidén, De Casuum Syntazxi Lucretiana, Fuegner, Lexicon 
Livianum, 8.v., animus. 
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VOCE 
Voce is employed in the same manner as ore: e.g., ‘‘blanda voce 
vocabam” (Enn. ap. Cic. Div. i. 20. 41); “tristi . . . . voce locutus” 


(Ov. Met. 7. 517); “‘tacita quoque carmina voce dixit’”’ (Ov. Med. 
9. 300); “voce blandiloqua dictus” (Sen. Ag. 290). ‘Tali compellat 
voce” (Lucan. Phars. 9. 226) has the same force as “sic conpellat”’ 
(Enn. Ann. 251, Vahlen). With the second quotation from Ovid, 
compare “‘tacita mente rogat”’ (Tibull. iv. 6. 16). 

LINGUA 

In a line of Naevius (Com. Rel. 112, Ribbeck), the word lingua 
is due chiefly to the desire for alliteration: “ Libera lingua loquemur 
ludis Liberalibus’’; but compare ‘“‘libero ore locutus” (Sall. Jug. 
95. 2); “corde libero fabulare’”’ (Plautus E'pid. 146); “loquar libere”’ 
(Plautus Truc. 212). 

MANU! 

The ablative manu is used very freely in Latin, yet it is hard to 
find examples which must be regarded as purely modal. In the 
next two quotations nox and amnis are probably personified, thus 
making the ablatives instrumental: “bellum aequis manibus nox 
intempestata diremit” (Enn. Ann. 167, Vahlen); “manu magna 
Romanos impulit amnis” (Enn. Ann. 569, Vahlen). 

Manu is modified, especially in Seneca, by many adjectives denot- 
ing qualities or states of mind. It is clear that the adjective carries 
the principal idea, but the instrumental force of manu is not entirely 
obliterated: ‘‘complexus aras ille tremibunda manu’’ (Sen. Herc. 
Oet. 810); “luctifica manu vastam rogo flagrante corripiat trabem” 
(Sen. Here. Fur. 102-3). Compare other uses in Seneca: “‘feroci 
manu’ (Herc. Oet. 373); “saeva manu” (Herc. Oet. 429, 522); “trepida 
manu”? (Herc. Fur. 341; Herc. Oet. 654, 768-69); ‘‘manu trementi”’ 
(Ag. 380-81); ‘facili manu”’ (Oct. 483); “incesta manu” (Oct. 854); 
“funesta manu” (Oct. 954); “‘enthea manu” (Qed. 628); ‘‘avaris 
manibus” (Oct. 435). 

In a passage in Horace (Carm. iii. 16. 43-44), parca manu is 
virtually parce: “bene est cui deus obtulit parca quod satis est 
manu.” In the next quotation “languida manu” seems to have 
full modal force, since one does not ordinarily govern by the hand: 


“qui vult amari, languida regnat manu”’ (Sen. Phoen. 659). 
1Cf. xe{c]pl, Shorey, p. 90. 
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Things may be done grata manu: e.g., “Hoc tumolo cineres 
atque ossa novissima coniux Terpsichore grata condidit ipse manu’”’ 
(Chol., 70), or grata mente: e.g., ‘“‘haec inter nos grata mente 
facientes’”’ (Cassiodorus Varia v. 1. 3). 

There are, however, manu phrases in which the adverbial 
character is quite clear. In one instance Cicero uses such a phrase 
in concinnity with pure adverbs: “At hercule alter tuus familiaris 
Hortalus quam plena manu [i.e., generously], quam ingenue, quam 
ornate nostra laudes in astra sustulit, cum de praetura et de illo 
tempore Allobrogum diceret”’ (A#. ii. 25. 1). Plena manu in the 
sense of abundantly, generously, is used on several occasions by 
Seneca (Ben. 1. 7. 2; Ep. 120. 10; Ad Polyb. 9.7). Utraque manu 
means “willingly,” “readily,” in one passage in Martial: “Haec 
utraque manu complexusque assere toto” (i. 15.9). Such adverbial 
usage reached the height of its development in expressions like 
longa manu, “slowly,” “‘tediously” (Dig. xlvi. 3. 79), and brevt manu, 
“immediately” (Dig. xxiii. 3. 43, §1). 

In most of the examples cited with manu, qualities of the mind 
or heart are transferred to the hand. In the last two instances, 
however, the manu has become about as colorless as the adverbial 
suffix -ly in English. 

PEDE! 

As was the case with manus, Seneca transfers states or qualities 
of mind to pes much more freely than earlier writers: ‘‘Nec qui 
superbo miserias calcem pede”’ (Med. 253); ‘“‘funesto pede intravit 
aulam”’ (Oct. 161-62); ‘“‘templa Phoebi supplici intravi pede” 
(Oed. 225). The plural is employed in the same way: “qui pedibus 
rectis graditur, mala nulla veretur’”’ (Corippus in Laudem Justini 
2. 227). These ablatives are used with verbs of motion, and one is 
inclined to regard them as means, yet modo would have done as well: 
cf. “medium subit illa per agmen, non humili festina modo’’ (Stat. 
Theb. 4. 798-99). 

A superstition gives rise to an interesting adverbial usage: “Quid 


tam dextro pede concipis, ut te conatus non paeniteat votique ° 


peracti” (Juv. 10. 5); ‘“‘cessisse parentibus omne Idalium semper 
feliciter et pede dextro” (Prudent. Symm. ii. 78-79). 


ICf. ποδί, Shorey, p. 90. 
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One may walk with timid foot, “timido pede percitus vadit”’ 
(Lucil. 795, Marx), or with timid breast, ‘‘mulier timido pectore 
peregre adveniens”’ (Plautus Epid. 533). One may proceed with 
quick foot as well as quickly: ‘‘Tu pede qui stricto vadis per 
semita” (Anthol. 434). The very fact that the singular pede 
instead.of pedzbus is used here shows that the instrumental force 
is not predominant. 

The subjects are probably personified in the following quotations: 
“‘liquido pede labitur unda” (Verg. Cul. 17; cf. ‘“‘liquida mente 
vidit,”’ Catull. 63. 46); ‘levis crepante lympha desilit pede” (Hor. 
Ep. 16. 48); compare “from standing lake to tripping ebb, that 
stole with soft foot toward the deep’ (Milton, Paradise Lost, Book 
XI, 1. 847). 

A fine instance of personification occurs in Horace’s Odes 
(i. 4. 138-14): “Pallida mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turris.”"! The Shorey-Laing edition of Horace parallels 
this by a passage written under its influence: ‘‘Pale death with 
equal foot strikes wide the door | Of royal halls and hovels of the 
poor.’” 

GRADU, GRESSU, PASSU 

Gradu, gressu, and passu are not much different from pede, since 
to them, too, mental states and qualities are attributed: ‘‘agite 
exulem funesto gradu”’ (Sen. Qed. 648); “αὖ profugus urbem liquit 
infesto gradu” (Sen. Phaed. 1000); “‘sublimi gradu incedit Ithacus”’ 
(Sen. Tro. 1088-89); “gradu segni pergit’”’ (Tro. 1090-91); ‘“‘perge 
non dubio gradu” (Sen. Thy. 490); ‘“‘pavitante gressu sequere”’ 
(Sen. Oed. 1047); “gressu ruit attonito’”’ (Sen. Oct. 778). Compare 
“We shall go down with unreluctant tread, Rose-crowned into the 
darkness’”’ (Rupert Brooke, The Hill); “Fate steals along with 
silent tread’? (Cowper, A Fable, 1. 36). 

A person may move with hasty pede, gradu, gressu, passu, or 
hastily: “‘celeri pede laberis’”? (Sen. Phaed. 763); ‘‘repetite celeri 
maria, captivae, gradu” (Sen. Tro. 1178); “propero regiam gressu 

1Cf. also ‘‘Iam veniet tacito curva senecta pede’’ (Ov Ars. Amat. 2. 670); ‘‘Nec 


venit tardo curva senecta pede”’ (Tibull. iii. 5. 16); ‘‘Non tardo labitur illa (aetas) 
pede’’ (Tibull. i. 8. 48); ‘‘Sera tamen tacitis poena venit pedibus”’ (Tibull. i. 9. 4). 


2 Cowper, Yearly Bill of Mortality, 1787. 
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pete” (Sen. Oed. 880); cf. ‘“propere properare’”’ (Plautus Curc. 535; 
688; Aul. 393); “‘hinc campum celeri passu permensa’”’ (Enn. ap. 
Non. 37. 8); “huc propere admove”’ (Sen. Oed. 334). 

How far such expressions may depart from their original meaning 
is shown by the use of gradus to denote verbal pace: “ Ecce praecipiti 
gradu secreta mentis ore confuso exerit’”’ (Sen. Here. Oet. 254-55). 

Cursu is used at times much like gradu: eg., “ut tigris orba 
natis cursu furente lustrat Gangeticum nemus”’ (Sen. Med. 863-65). 
It is, of course, possible to construe cursu furente as a locative, but 
it seems analogous to ‘‘furiata mente ferebar”’ (Aen. 2. 588). 

Several interesting uses occur with aure: ‘“missasque voces aure 
sollicita excipit’’ (Sen. Tro. 617): ef. “id sacrum nec sollicita nec 
profana mente debebis opperiri”’ (Ap. Met. xi. 5. 27); “‘parumper 
aure verba patient: excipe”’ (Sen. Herc. Fur. 361): cf. “gravia quisquis 
vulnera pafiente et aequo mutus animo pertulit” (Sen. Med. 151-52); 
“‘Barbaricos docili concipit aure sonos” (Claudian Carm. Min. 22 
[51]. 8, Jeep); “voces aure non timida hauriam’”’ (Sen. Oed. 385). 

A few uses of voltu are sufficiently close to adverbial usage to 
merit quotation: “‘qui eo voltu <almost=ita> nos intuetur ut sibi 
ipse peracutus esse videatur” (Cic. Verr. ii. 44. 108); ‘‘ Viden tu hunc 
quam inimico< =inimice > voltu intuitur” (Plautus Capt. 557); “Sed 
en citato Pyrrhus accurrit gradu vultuque torvo”’ (Sen. Tro. 999- 
1000).! In the last quotation, if vultu torvo does not denote attendant 
circumstance, it almost certainly equals torve, since one cannot 
approach by means of a fierce visage. 


ABSTRACT WORDS DENOTING METHOD, MANNER, ETC. 

In addition to the group of words denoting a part of the body, 
there is another rather large class composed of abstract words denot- 
ing method, manner, agreement, plan, etc. In this category the 
adverbial usage is much clearer. 

MODO? 

Through wear and tear the instrumental modo, “by method,”’ 

very early acquired a modal force, so that hoc modo=sic, just as 


τόνδε τὸν τρόπον-εοὕτως. Modo is used in adverbial phrases more 


1Cf. also ‘‘Sed quotiens bonus atque fidus | Iudex honestum praetulit utili | 
Reiecit alto dona nocentium | Voltu’’ (Hor. Carm. iv. 9. 40-43). Here alto vultu 
approximates superbe. 


3Cf. τρόπῳ, Shorey, p. 89. 
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frequently than any other word. Even the plural becomes adverbial: 
“Deludificatust me hodie indignis modis” (Plautus Most. 1033); 
“‘omnibu’ modis temptare” (Plautus Sich. 684); “‘caecis verba 
nectentem modis” (Sen. Oed. 92; cf. Phoen. 132). The adverbial 
nature of such expressions becomes so pronounced that finally they 
modify even adjectives: “mira miris modis” (Plautus Cas. 625); 
‘“‘multis modis fidus’”’ (Plautus Most. 785); ‘‘multis modis enormis” 
(Quint. xi. 3. 139); “ora modis .... pallida miris” (Aen. 1. 
354); “Simulacra modis pallentia miris” (Verg. Georg. 1. 477).! 

When the 8 of the modifying adjectives wore off (“saepe brevi- 
tatis causa contrahebant ut ita dicerent multi’ modis’’ [Cic. Orat. 
153]), multimodis, mirimodis, and along with them, omnimodo became 
full-fledged adverbial compounds analogous in formation to the 
adjectives multigenis, multiplex: e.g., “Nomen multimodis scrip- 
tumst tuom”’ (Plautus Pers. 706); ‘‘mirimodis mirabilis’ (Plautus 
Trin. 931). Omnimodo occurs for instance in Gellius xviii. 15. 2. 
Omnimodis, which was formed by false analogy, is said by Harpers’ 
Dictionary to be only Lucretian and late Latin. It occurs in Lucre- 
tius 1. 683; 2. 489; 3. 406; 5. 1024, etc. Quo and modoare at times 
written as one word. 

Some accusative adverbial phrases may be noted in passing: 
“nerpetuom in modum” (Plaut. Most. iii. 1. 5); “servilem in modum” 
(Cic. Verr. i. 5. 18); ‘‘mirum in modum”’ (Caes. B.G. 1. 41); “hos- 
tilem in modum”’ (Liv. i. 5.4; cf. “hostili modo,” Auct. B. Alex. 59); 
“foedum in modum” (Liv. xxiii. 7. 3). 


EXEMPLO 


The word exemplum comes from ezimere, “to take out,”’ 1.6., as 
a sample, pattern, or model: e.g., “‘Quisquis amat coniunx, hoc 
exsemplo coniungat amorem”’ (Chol., 192); ‘‘si istoc exemplo omnibus 
qui quaerunt, respondebis” (Plautus As. 389). In Plautus the word 
is used very frequently of punishments that make “examples” of 
their victims, but it is found with verbs other than those of punishing 
and amounts to little more than an adverbial suffix: e.g., “αἱ deaeque 
me omnes pessumis exemplis interficiant” (Most. 192; cf. Capt. 


1 Cf. also ‘‘Edidit haec dulci tristia verba modo’’ (Tibull. iii. 4. 42); ‘‘ Utrumque 
nostrum incredibili modo consentit astrum"’ (Hor. Carm. ii. 17. 21-22); ‘‘Tu semper 
urges flebilibus modis Mysten ademptum”’ (Hor. Carm. ii. 9. 9-10). 
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691); ‘Perii hercle, ni ego illam pessumis exemplis enicasso”’ (Most. 
212); “hoc opto, moriare malis exemplis cruciatus et ipse”’ (Eng., 
p. 43); “exemploque pari furit omnis turba” (Ov. Met. 3.122). Quis 
exemplis differs but very little from ut, “how:” ‘“‘Narravero quis 
med exemplis hodie eludificatus est’’ (Most. 1040-41). 

It can thus be seen how ezemplis became synonymous with 
modis: “quot amans exemplis ludificetur, quot modis— pereat”’ 
(Plautus Truc. 26-27); ‘‘Miris modis di ludos faciunt hominibus, 
Mirisque exemplis somnia in somnis danunt”’ (Plautus Rud. 593-94). 


PACTO 


Pacto, ‘‘by agreement,” finally wears down until it becomes in 
some of its uses a synonym of modo, and relieves it of some of its 
burden: “‘alio pacto < =aliter> haud poterat fieri” (Ter. And. 792); 
‘““Nunc certa res est, eodem pacto < =ita> ut comici servi solent, 
coniciam”’ (Plautus Capt. 778-79); ‘Servi mehercule mei si me isto 
pacto metuerent, ut te metuunt omnes cives tui” (Cic. Cat. i. 7. 17).! 
Nescio quo pacto is an alternative for nescio quo modo. 

Quo pacto is frequently used by Lucretius. Merrill, commenting 
on |. 84, says it is a phrase half antique, half poetic. It is, how- 
ever, common in Cicero, as reference to Merguet will show. 


GENERE 


Even the ablative genere is used in the adverbial construction. 
In all probability it was so employed under the influence of modo, 
of which it is a synonym in some of its uses: e.g., “cum maesti 
deliberaremus quonam genere praesentem evitaremus procellam”’ 
(Petr. 26. 8); “sed nullo genere par erat causa” (Petr. 14. 7); ‘quo 
genere accipienti maxime profuturum erit”’ (Sen. Ben. 11. 10. 2); 
“‘armare se coepit multis generibus”’ (Sen. Epist. Mor. 95. 29). 

OPERE 

The adverbial use of opere seems to be limited to adjectives 
denoting degree. It prevented the regular formation of adverbs 
from the adjectives tantus and quantus, and stunted the growth of 
magne and summe. 

1 See also Ebrard, p. 592; Bennett, op. ctt., pp. 809-10. 


2 Magna ex parte might have competed with magno opere as a substitute for 
magne had not the latter form been assisted by tanto opere, etc. 
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With magno, tanto, and maximo, it is common in Plautus in 
connection with verbs of requesting and beseeching: ‘vos omnis 
opere magno esse oratos volo”? (Cas. Prol. 21); ‘“‘opere oravit 
maximo’’ (Mil. Οἷον. 75); “tanto opere orabat’’ (Cas. 531). A few 
other words are used in this construction: ‘‘nimio opere delectant”’ 
(Cic. Parad. 36); ‘‘quanto se opere custodiant bestiae” (Cic. Nat. 
2. 726); “1116 eo maiore hinc opere ex te exemplum petit’’ (Plautus 
Most. 763); ‘‘omnia summo opere hos vitae postscaenia celant”’ 
(Lucr. 4. 1186). 

With some of these words opere is really at times an adverbial 
suffix: ‘‘Vitia vero haec sunt quae summopere vitare oportebit”’ 
(Cic. Inv. i. 18. 26); “neque enim tantopere hanc a Crasso disputa- 
tionem desideratam, quantopere! eius in causis oratione delector”’ 
(Cic. De orat. i. 35. 164); “cur pecuniam magnopere desideret’’ 
(Cic. Tusc. 5. 89). Harpers’ Dictionary says that magnopere is ‘‘so 
written by Plaut., Caes., Livy and Sen., but ap. Ter., Cic., Plin.,. 
H.N., the best MSS. and edd. have magno opere.”’ 

How far such expressions have strayed from their original 
instrumental force is shown by their ability to modify an adjective: 
“quod mobile tanto operest”’ (Lucr. 3. 186). 

OPERA 

Perhaps under the influence of opere, opera began to .develop 
along the same lines: ‘‘una opera mihi sunt sodales qua iste” (Plautus 
Capt. 562-63); ‘Pol qua opera credam tibi, una opera adligem fugiti- 
vam canem”’ (Plautus Pseud. 318-19); ‘“‘Una opera (me) in furnum 
calidum condito, qua opera impetres’’ (Plautus Cas. 309); “una 
opera ... . postules” (Plautus Most. 259); “iubeas una opera me 
piscari in aére” (Plautus As. 99). Compare Livy’s use of ope: “rem 
summa ope taceri iubent” (i. 56. 11). | 

RATIONE 

Ratione, “by plan,” is used in this construction more frequently 
by Lucretius, perhaps, than by any other writer: ‘‘Nec ratione alia 
< =aliter> volucres. . . . subsidere possent’’ (4. 1197-98); “Et ne 
cetera consimili ratione< =likewise >sequantur’’ (1. 1104); “errantes 
caeca ratione feruntur” (6. 67); ‘“‘quam facili et celeri ratione 
genantur’”’ (4. 143).? 


1 Some texte do, however, write quanto opere. 
3 See Hidén, op. cit., pp. 40-43. 
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MORE (MORIBUS) 

More, too, becomes a partial synonym of modo: ‘‘maritumis 
moribu’ mecum expetitur”’ (Plautus Cis. 221); ‘nisi forte tu perverso 
more ... . huic eripere” (Cic. Q. Rosc. 56); ‘“‘quae (casae) more 
Gallico stramentis erant tectae’’ (Caes. B.G. v. 48. 1); ‘‘inaudito 
more... . unxerunt”’ (Petr. 70. 8); “‘legitimo more sepulta (ossa) 
fove’”’ (CIL, VI, 6319). A cognate ablative is seen in the following: 
‘‘quibus moratam moribus” < =quam moratam> (Ter. Hec. 644); 
ef. “‘perversa mente moratus” (Commodianus Instr. i. 26. 24). 

VICE (VICIBUS) 

Both vice and vicibus are used adverbially: ‘“‘fervet semper 
fluctus alterna vice’? (Sen. Ag. 561; cf. Thy. 25; Phaed. 441); 
“Fortuna varia dubia quos agitat vice’”’ (Sen. Med. 287); ‘‘mutua 
vice sustinetur et sustinet”’ (Col. iv. 16. 4); “versa vice” (Sen. Here. 
Oet.470; cf. Dig. xliii. 29. 3); ‘‘aeterna vice’’ (Sen. Oct. 233); ‘“‘vicissim 
Cato de consulatu suo qui ‘maximis vicibus’ inquit ‘ac vicissim’ ” 
(Charis., Keil. 1, p. 224); “‘vicibus alternis’”’ (Sen. Oecd. 689; 
Phaed. 1028). VIA 

Via, used figuratively, may have much the same force as modo: 
“qua via istuc facies” (Ter. Phor. 566); ‘nec alia via< = otherwise > 
magis in κακοζηλίαν itur” (Quint. vill. 6. 73). The adverbial use of 
via was so clear that finally its adjective alone became an adverb: 
“recta < =recta via> perge in exsilium’”’ (Cic. Cat. 1. 9. 23). 

vii 

Several uses of υἱ are listed as adverbial by Bennett, Syntaz of 
Early Latin, The Cases, p. 311: “‘vadunt solida vi” (Enn. Ann. 273); 
“1 summa rapiebat domum” (Plautus Merc. 45); ‘“‘detrusus tota 
vi deiectusque Italia” (Lucil. 825 Marx). 

Lucretius, too, uses the construction: ‘‘non temere ulla vi 
<=ullo modo> convinci posse putabant”’ (5. 1178). Qua wt is 
apparently used with the force of quo modo, although its exact 
meaning is at times hard to determine: e.g., “quo pacto fiant et 
qua vi quaeque gerantur” (Lucr. 1. 568; cf. 2. 549; 5. 77; 6. 380). 
In the following sentence summa vi seems to approximate summo 
opere: ‘“‘Reditum inde Romam, ubi adversus Rutulos bellum 
summa, vi parabatur’’ (Liv. i. 56. 13). 

1Cf. μένει and σθένει, Shorey, p. 91. 
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FATO, MORTE, CLADE, FUNERB! 


Professor Shorey lists a group composed of words for death, 
doom, fate, etc. In Latin one hesitates to stress the modal character 
of such expressions, yet the writer is quoting a few which may be 
compared with Professor Shorey’s citations from the Greek. The 
chief idea is, however, clearly in the adjective, since we find the same 
adjective used with mors, fatum, and funus. The selection of the 
noun is a question of meter rather than of sense: e.g., “vivere qui 
debent, fato moriuntur acerbo”’ (Chol., 642): ‘‘acerbo funere lapsus’’ 
(Chol., 351); ‘“‘ego morte acerba peri’”’ (Chol., 1157); ‘“‘ambo per 
invidiam crudeli funere rapti” (Chol., 408); “una dies adimit 
crudeli clade peremtas” (Chol., 258); ‘‘miserando funere rapti” 
(Chol., 1001). 

FIDE 


Fide, a word of a far different character, is used at times in a 
manner suggesting mente: e.g., ““Accipe qui pura norit amare fide’’ 
(Ov. Am. i. 3. 6; οἵ. “Quem pura mente parentes optabant”’ 
[Anthol. 770]).2 Fide is employed much more freely in this way 
by Seneca: e.g., “‘quidquid amari apparo | Penitus recondas et 
fide tacita premas” (Herc. Oet. 476-77; cf. “tacita mente rogat”’ 
[Tibull. iv. 6. 16]); ‘“Quos iam tenet Poppaea concordi fide?”’ 
(Oct. 791); ‘‘sceptra casta vidua tutari fide” (Ag. 111); “‘tibi muta 
fide longas Eleusin tacita iactabit faces’? (Herc. Fur. 301); “casta 
fide servans torum natosque magnanimi Herculis”’ (Herc. Fur. 309). 
Perhaps this usage was chiefly colloquial. At all events it is common 
in inscriptions: e.g., ‘“‘quaque fide vixit, mors fuit indicium” (CIL, 
VI, 25570); “una fide coluit” (CIL, VI, 25427); “‘casta fide semper 
toru maritale dilexit”’ (CIL, VI, 12853). | 


ITER 


The suffix -tfer or -ter, which used to be regarded by some author- 
ities as the accusative of the noun iter (hence breviter, “‘short-wise,’’ 
cf. kurz-weg: see Lindsay, Latin Language, Ὁ. 549), might readily 

1Cf. Shorey, p. 91. 

2In the following quotation (Tibull. ii. 3. 61-62) nulla fide almost equals ‘‘in no 
nas “At tibi dura seges Nemesim qui abducis ab urbe, 

Persolvat nulla semina certa fide.” 
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have provided the Romance languages with an adverbial suffix. It 
made great inroads on the domains of the suffix -e: e.g., duriter, 
largiter, humaniter, firmiter, insaniter, severiter, avariter, saeviter, 
maestiter, puriter, miseriter, οἷο. Even faciliter is used by Vitruvius 
(1. 43 et passim), a form which is censured by Quintilian (i. 6. 17). 


how IN LATIN 


‘By some strange anomaly the Latin never developed for general 
use a short handy word for how. (The ablative qui and the inter- 
rogative use of uf are comparatively rare.) As a consequence it had 
to use two words for the idea. Besides the common quo modo and 
quo pacto, we find other ways of saying how: eg., “Quo.... 
more de capite civis indemnati tulisti?” (Cic. Dom. 16. 43); “‘quibus 
moribus moratam”’ (Ter. Hec. 644); “indutiarum autem vocabulum 
qua si ratione factum, iam diu est cum quaerimus” (Gell. Nocé. 
Att. i. 25. 12); “Qua mente ... . profectae” (Cic. Fam. xii. 15. 4); 
“Qua via ἰδίας facies?” (Ter. Phor. 566). 

Qua vi seems to be used with about the same force in Lucretius: 
“Hoc est igniferi naturam fulminis ipsam Perspicere et qua v1 faciat 
rem quamque videre” (6. 379-80; cf. 1. 129, 568; 5.77). Instances 
of qua opera and quo genere have already been given. 


The Latin did not have enough adverbs to meet all requirements. 
As a substitute the ablative of manner was used. With the develop- 
ment of this construction, there was an increasing tendency to make 
of the nouns pegs on which to suspend the main ideas. The peg 
thus became a mere mechanical device and it was immaterial whether 
the peg was the word for a part of the body or some abstract word 
denoting method, manner, agreement, etc. 

With the parts of the body the explanation of this usage is not 
to be found in syntax so much as in popular beliefs and folklore. 
Many aspects of our physical, mental, and emotional life had their 
seats falsely attributed to the pectus, cor, mens, or animus. Hence 
one did things with such and such a breast, heart, mind, or soul. 
In addition the instrumental parts of the body very readily reflect 


1 See Prisc. 1010 P; Non. 510-17. See also Ellis on Catullus 39. 14; Munro on 
Lucretius 1. 525; Knapp, ‘‘Archaism in Aulus Gellius,”’ Classical Studies in Honour of 
Henry Drisler, pp. 167-68. 
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the mental state. It must be remembered that the Romans made 
more frequent use of gestures than we do and were more given to 
facial expression. Gradually, however, as the function of the 
mens came to be better understood, more and more qualities were 
ascribed toit. Finally adjectives other than those denoting qualities 
of mind were applied to it and it thus became a full-fledged adverbial 
suffix. 

It is perhaps impossible to account for the ascendancy of mente 
over the ablatives modo, pacto, exemplo, etc., but the question of 
sound may have had some influence. The liquids in mente enable 
it to impart a certain swing or rhythm to Italian adverbs. One 
cannot imagine an adverbial suffix which could come more trippingly 
off the lips than does -mente in the Italian. 
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VERGIL’S APPRENTICESHIP. III 
By TENNEY FRANK 


VERGIL’S THEORY OF HIS ART 

If the arguments in the preceding papers are valid, we may 
safely, with Suetonius, assign to Vergil at least the Culez, the Ciris, 
and all of the Catalepton, and consequently reconstruct the history 
of the poet’s artistic development from these. In the last study I 
attempted to collect whatever biographical material was available 
in them; I wish now to consider in more detail the poet’s theory of 
his art as disclosed by his youthful work. 

Vergil’s earliest judgment regarding his own verse is the line in 
which he describes the style of the Culex (48 B.c.). This (1. 35), he 
says, is not heroic verse: 

mollia sed tenui pede currere carmina, versu 
viribus apta suis Phoebo duce ludere gaudet.? 
In the Ciris, the prologue of which was written some five years 
later, he characterizes that poem, and presumably all the poetry he 
had thus far written, in similar terms (1. 20): 
quamvis interdum ludere nobis 
et gracilem molli liceat pede claudere versum.? 

Phrases like tenui pede and gracilem are obviously suitable in 
assigning a poem to the third of the three time-honored divisions, 
the “plain” style; and Jackson (Harvard Studies, XXV, 117 ff.) 
accordingly concludes that the poet referred his early work to this 
type. The classification of styles into the three χαρακτῆρες, the 
grand (μεγαλοπρεπές, sublime, grande, grave, etc.), the middle 
(μέσον, medium), and the plain (ἰσχνόν, tenue, subtile, gracile, etc.),. 
was, of course, the orthodox procedure in the days of the Auctor ad 
Herennium, Varro, and Cicero. | 

I venture to believe, however, that Vergil in using the words — 
molle and ludere had particularly in mind the third type in the four- _ 
fold classification of styles: grand (μεγαλοπρεπές), plain (ἰσχνόν), 

1Cf. i. 1, gracili modulante Thalia. 


2In Catalepton ix. 61 he seems to refer to the Cirts as an approach to humilis 
Cyrenas. In the same poem he speaks of Messalla's eclogues as written molliter (1. 17). 
CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY XV, July, 1920] 950 
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polished (γλαφυρόν), and forceful (δεινόν), which is given by Deme- 
trius, De elocutione 36, and that he would consider the γλαφυρόν 
(sometimes treated as a subtype of the tenue) as more nearly satis- 
fying his ideals than the Stoic loxvév.! 

Jackson (loc. cit.) has seen that Horace’s description of Vergil’s 
early work (Serm. i. 10. 44) 


molle atque facetum 


is reminiscent of Vergil’s own characterization of his work. The 
line was written probably some six years after the Ciris. It is, I 
think, not exaggerated pedantry to see in Horace’s molle a direct 
reference to Vergil’s own use of the word and to find in the technical 
term facetum a reference to Vergil’s ludere, when we consider that 


1 The problem of the ‘“‘styles’’ is too involved to discuss here. My point of view 
is briefly this: Cicero in the De oratore makes actual use of only two classes, the 
grande and the tenue. The middle style is there considered a vague intermediate 
mixture of the two. Though later in the Orator (20 ff.) he identifies the three styles 
with the three traditional officia of the orator (docere, delectare, movere) and fills the 
indefinite medium with the connotations of delectare, his interest still lies with the 
two definite types which he divides each into two classes according as they are treated 
with natural simplicity or with artifice. He thus arrives at four distinct types: 
(la) grandis sed aspera, (1b) grandis et ornata, (2c) tenuts οἱ impolita, (2d) tenuis sed 
concinnior, faceta et florida (Orat.20). It seems to me that Demetrius and Philodemus 
mean practically the same thing when, without speaking of the ‘‘characters"’ of style, 
they mention four methods of composition. Demetrius has (to give them in Cicero's 
order): (a) δεινόν, the forceful, often closely related to the grand; (ὃ) μεγαλοπρεπές, 
the grand and ornate; (c) ἰσχνόν, the simple and plain; and (ὦ) γλαφυρόν, a polished 
style used in unambitious subjects. Philodemus’ plasmata seem to me to rest upon 
the same tradition; they are (Rhet. Sud. 165. 4): ἁδρόν, μέγα, ἰσχνόν, γλαφυρόν. Indeed, 
if we recognise that in his chapter on method Dionysius (De comp. xxii) is chiefly con- 
cerned in the two manners of composition, the austere and the ornate, and that the 
**middle”’ manner is a more or less inconsistent concession to Theophrastian traditions, 
we may apply these two manners to the two chief styles (De dem. iii) and again arrive 
at Cicero's four divisions. The authors may be compared as follows: 


_ cicero “orar.’”’ DEMETRIUS PHILODEMUS HORACE “‘sERM.” 
20. i. 10. 40. | 
grande et asperum δεινόν μέγα Varius and Pollio 
grande et ornatum μεγαλοπρεπὲς ἁδρόν turgidus Alpinus 
tenue et impolitum ἰσχνόν ἰσχνόν Fundanius 
tenue sed floridum γλαφυρόν γλαφυρόν Vergilius molle atque 
, facetum 


I therefore assume that the tradition of four manners of writing was in general use at 
Roman schools in the days of the neoteroi, and that these poets claimed to practice the 
simple plain style (c) in their nugae, and the related polished and pleasing, unambitious 
style (d) in their epyllia. Stroux, De Theophrasti virtutibus dicendt (1912), 104 ff., 
and Herrle, Quaest-rhetoricae (1912), 54 ff., contain many good suggestions. 
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Horace is here in the midst of a literary controversy and inten- 
tionally choosing terms from the contemporaneous critical vocabu- 
lary that had well-recognized connotations.! 

Now if Vergil and Horace are using the terms with the same 
meaning, it may be fair to find in Horace the clue to Vergil’s 
intention. Horace’s well-known lines are (Serm. i. 10. 36-45): 


Turgidus Alpinus jugulat dum Memnona, dumque 
Defingit Rheni luteum caput, haec ego ludo, 

Quae neque in aede sonent certantia judice Tarpa, 
Nec redeant iterum atque iterum spectanda theatris. 
Arguta meretrice potes Davoque Chremeta 
Eludente senem comis garrire libellos 

Unus vivorum, Fundani; Pollio regum 

Facta canit pede ter percusso; forte epos acer 

Ut nemo Varius ducit; molle atque facetum 

Vergtlto annuerunt gaudentes rure Camenae. 


Horace is here obviously speaking of various literary genres, but his 
grouping of them seems to me to betray a consciousness of the four- 
fold classification of styles. The plain style is naturally represented 
by the comic poet Fundanius. For the grand style he has no good 
contemporary example since Pollio* and Varius, whose tragedies and 
epics might serve, eschewed by choice all ambitious adornment, and 
they consequently represent the forceful style (δεινόν: forte epos 
acer Varius)* The grand style is with covert humor assigned, in 
the absence of a real claimant, to the turgidus Alpinus who repre- 
sents its exaggerated form, the ψυχρόν. To Vergil is left, as it seems 
to me, the remaining of the four types, the γλαφυρόν of Demetrius, 
analyzed by Horace into molle atque facetum. 

Let us then examine Demetrius’ definition and description of 
this style. “Ὁ γλαφυρὸς λόγος, he says, χαριεντισμὸς καὶ ἱλαρὸς λόγος 
ἐστί (“charm and geniality,” op. cit. 128, Roberts’ edition, p. 120). 

1 Horace’s phrase has frequently been discussed. See especially Bayard, Rev. de 


Phil. (1904), p. 213; Jackson, op. ctt.; Ogle, Amer. Jour. Phil. (1916), p. 327; Knapp, 
Amer. Jour. Phil (1917), p. 194. 


3 Pollio seems to have chosen the chaste Sophoclean style as his model, Verg. 
Eclogues viii. 10. Tacitus Dial. 21 calls his tragedy, as well as his prose style, durys 
e siccus. Puristic tendencies seem to underlie his criticism of Livy, Sallust, and 
Catullus. 


8 Martial viii. 18. 7, forttus ore. 
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What he means by χαριεντισμὸς---Δῃα its connotations are numerous 
—appears from the contextual examples and definitions. Deme- 
trius’ instances of χάριτες include witticisms, graceful and charm- 
ing phrases, and passages without obvious humor, beautiful names, 
and what musical critics called “smooth words’ (128-31, 173, 176); 
and in subject-matter they associated especially with themes like 
“the gardens of the Nymphs, marriage songs, love stories, and 
indeed were found in the poetry of Sappho generally” (132). 

The chief quality (χάρις) of the polished style is therefore just 
that combination of charming grace and well-bred good humor that 
the “new poets” sought to embody in their more ambitious work. 
When they used the term facetum to characterize this in part, they 
knew that the inadequate word had to be filled with a new literary 
connotation which it had not contained in Cicero’s discussion of the 
facetiae of prose orations. And Quintilian was aware of this differ- 
ence when, in explanation of Horace’s phrase, he said (vi. 3. 20): 
Decoris hanc magis et excultae cuiusdam elegantiae appellationem 


Molle seems to be a translation of the Greek μαλακόν and μαλθακόν, 
and Dionysius, though not recognizing a γλαφυρὸς χαρακτήρ, does 
define a smooth diction (γλαφυρά) as requiring that all words! be 
λεῖα καὶ μαλακά καὶ παρθενωπά. It appears, then, that in the tech- 
nical language of the day the qualities that were most marked in the 
graceful epyllia of the neoterot were precisely those that Demetrius 
placed in his definition of the γλαφυρόν so far as he discussed 
poetry rather than prose, and that this term connoted what Vergil 
and Horace meant by molle atque facetum. 

Of course we do not know the date of Demetrius. Since he has 
been assigned to so many of the hundred or over bearers of that 
name already known, it may be futile to add new conjectures. But 


1 ‘*Melodious, smooth, soft as a maiden’s face,’’ ed. Roberts, p. 235. When 
Demetrius discusses the exoces of this style, calling it κακόζηλον (186), ‘‘affectation,” 
he reminds us of nothing so much as the simpering phrases that Seneca has quoted 
from the works of Maecenas Epist. Mor. 114. δ. Is it not clear that Maecenas, 
influenced perhaps by Vergil’s early work, unsuccessfully set himself the model of 
the γλαφυρὸς χαρακτήρ And is not this the meaning of Agrippa’s witticism on Vergil 
and Maecenas quoted by Donatus (Vita 44): ‘‘a Maecenate eum suppositum appel- 
labat novae cacoseliae repertore, non tumidae nec exilis [not the excesses of the grand 
or plain styles] sed ex communibus verbis atque ideo latentis’’? This criticism was 
probably written in the early thirties. 
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it seems to me that a more improbable guess could be made than 
that he might be the very rhetorician, Demetrius, at whom Horace 
flings his abuse in lines 79 and 90 of his tenth satire.' Of course 
there is but little value in such conjectures. The only purpose in 
making it is to attract attention once more to the possibility of 
dating this interesting work in the first century B.c. The important 
fact is that the fourfold division of the styles (apparently no inven- 
tion of Demetrius’) had been made public property before Horace 
wrote this satire; for Philodemus, as was long ago pointed out, had 
knowledge of it.2 No one who has considered what the Neapolitan 
hortus meant to Vergil in his youth would be at all likely to assume 
that Vergil did not read the essays of the Gadarene on their appear- 
ance. Indeed, even Cicero in the passage cited by Quintilian, 


Ne illi sunt pedes facets ac delicatius ingredienti molles, 


is apparently using quotation marks if, as seems likely, the line is 
sarcastic. The phrase was possibly a catchword of the neoteric 


apologists. . 
It would be interesting to know to how much of Vergil’s early 
work the term of Horace applied. Horace specifically calls atten- 
tion to the pastoral (gaudentes rure Camenae), but, as we have seen, 
both Horace and Vergil seem to class the Culex as a kind of pastoral 
poem. The Ciris, by Vergil’s own definition, also falls into the 
group of the γλαφυρὸν γένος. This poem Horace may have been 


1 Horace’s taunts: “men moveat .... quod vellicet abeentem Demetrius?" 
(Serm. i. 10. 78) and 
Demetri, teque, 


Tigelli, 
Discipularum inter jubeo plorare cathedras (ssid. 91) 
probably refer to ill feeling engendered by professional jealousy on the part of rhetors 
who had not, like Apollodorus, the entrée into the circles of Augustus and Maecenas. 
If, however, this be the author of the well-known work De elocutione, we can well 
understand that he must have been more sympathetic toward the romantic schools of 
poetry than Horace and Apollodorus could be. 

For the date of Demetrius see Roberts’ edition, pp. 49-64. The expression in 
108, πορφύραις πλατείαις, seems to refer to some architectural ornament, but even so 
it is not decisive. Broad expanses of crimson and red coloring occur first in the 
*‘second style’’ of house decoration at Rome (about 60 B.c.+, see the ‘‘house of 
Livia" at Rome), but they continue to be fashionable into the early Empire. It is, 
however, difficult to explain 179: οὐδὲ γὰρ τῶν πρὶν εἴρηταί τινι περὶ γλαφυρᾶς συνθέσεως, 
unless we place Demetrius before Dionysius. 


The plasmata of Philodemus (Rhet. Sud. 165) are very near to the styles of 
composition of Demetrius (Wilamowits, Hermes [1900], p. 30, n. 4). 
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permitted to read. Indeed, the lines of the Ciris (19-20) already 
quoted would seem to imply that the youthful verses in general were 
to be considered of this genre. Certainly the definitions of the 
genre given by Demetrius are sufficiently broad to cover the poems 
Catalepton, not to mention the very graceful bit of ornate realism 
of the Copa. 

From this we may conclude that Vergil at first identified him- 
self quite completely with the neoteric school, that he accepted as 
the proper description of such work the definitions of the “ polished”’ 
style propounded by critics like Demetrius, and that even after he 
had written the Bucolics his contemporaries thought of him as the 
leading representative of the polished style. He reveals, however, 
the fact that it was not his ultimate ideal. He very early enter- 
tained ambitions of writing a philosophical poem (Cirts i. 5; Georgics 
ii. 477), and even before Julius Caesar’s death aspired to write the 
epic of his country (Cat. 14; Eclogues vi. 2), tasks which he con- 
sidered worthy of a loftier style than that employed in the Alexan- 
drian work he was doing. 

Vergil’s next expression is the well-known fifth Catalepton bidding 
farewell to his books of rhetoric and turning for all time from a public 
career. This poem, of course, does not contain any creed of poetic 
art. It obviously expresses the hearty disgust at the dry details of 
rhetorical or grammatical rules of one who has caught visions of 
what a positivistic philosophy can promise. There are, however, 
some especially significant phrases which show that Vergil’s teacher 
has forfeited his respect by too strong a faith in the old-fashioned 
rules now being attacked by the Atticists. Such scornful phrases as 
rhetorum ampullae, inflata . . . . verba, madens pingui ... . inant, 
cymbalon tuventutis, indicate that this teacher had not been of Calvus’ 
school. It is probable also that the Varro of whose book the poet 
had had a surfeit was the well-known encyclopedist, who, as Cicero 
casually says, had the bad taste to like the style of Hegesias, the 
father of Asianism.' Varro was himself an author of a book on the 
types of style. If that was written on a substructure of Hegesianic 
taste and Vergil had to study it, the tone of these lines can well be 


1 See Norden, Rhein. Mus. (1893), p. 547. Varro had probably not been giving 
rhetorical exercises at this time (Cic. Ad fam. ix. 1). 
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excused. At any rate, the lines show that, though Vergil had 
adopted the molle atque facetum as his forte in verse, he did not 
intend to practice it to excess. And as for the content of this work, 
his last line suggests that he had already seen the need of pruning 
the facetum which in his beloved Catullus had led to coarseness. 
‘““If the Muses return, as they may, they shall still be welcome, but 
they must come pudenter et raro.”” He does not, therefore, turn his 
back upon the Alexandrian charm and sweetness; he merely shows 
a determination to write with more artistic reserve. 

There is, also, in a brief Catalepton (No. vii) a passing reflection 
of the literary controversy centering about the subject of pure 
diction. Here Vergil pretends to acquiesce in Varius’ insistence 
upon Latinttas by correcting the Greek word pothos of the second 
line to puer in the fourth. Varius, and perhaps Quintilius Varus, 
had already begun that movement—soon to receive the aid of 
Pollio, Horace, Messalla, and Octavian, the pupil of the Atticist 
Apollodorus—toward a stricter diction and a more classical form 
in Latin verse; a movement which seems to have been begun by a 
puristic secession within the neoteric group and to have ended very 
goon in a complete opposition to the neoteric ideal. 

Vergil’s epigram is in entire good humor. Varius is an excel- 
lent friend and Vergil by no means derides his hobby. Vergil him- 
self, as we see from his later work, learned some caution from these 
critics; but he was too intelligent to adopt an extreme theory which 
threatened to shackle poetry. 

This epigram affords an early date for the new movement so 
often referred to by Horace; it seems to identify that movement 
with Vergil’s friend Varius, and it shows Vergil in the sane attitude 
of a man who intends to rely upon his own judgment. 

The second Catalepton contains another somewhat obscure refer- 
ence to the literary controversies of the day. Many attempts at 
restoring and interpreting the epigram have been made. Professors 
DeWitt and Fairclough have perhaps contributed most to its 


1Cf. Hendrickson, Class. Phil. (1917), p. 341, who gives a clear explanation of the 
relationship between the Horatian group and the neoterot with reference to the ques- 
tion of diction. Birt gave the right interpretation of this poem in Jugendverse und 
Heimatpoeste Vergils, p. 83. 
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elucidation.!. I can add but little to what they have said and I ven- 
ture that only for the sake of bringing this epigram into the account 
of Vergil’s utterances on style. The poem seems to me to read as 
follows: 

Corinthiorum amator iste verborum, 

iste iste rhetor, namque quatenus totus 

Thucydides, Britannus, Attice febris! 

tau Gallicum min et sphin ut male illisit, 

ita omnia ista verba miscuit fratri. 


“That lover of archaic words, that tiresome rhetor, surely he’s as 
much (and as little) a Thucydides as he is a real British prince! 
He the bane of real Attic style! It was his mixture of Greek 
archaisms and Celtic pronunciation, I suppose, that killed his 
brother.” 

The reference is, of course, to the rhetorician Annius Cimber, 
the friend of Antony. There are apparently two points of attack: 
(1) Cimber seems to have been a man of low station (Cic. Phil. 
xi. 14) who tried to pass, as freedmen then frequently did,? as the 
descendant of some unfortunate barbarian prince. Since his Celtic 
brogue betrayed him, he chose to call himself British. Vergil in 
the epigram seems to imply that he had assumed the brogue (tau 
Gallicum) as well as the name to escape the odium attached to 
Eastern freedmen. (2) Cimber claimed to be an Atticist, but his 
ignorance of Greek—shown in his use of non-Attic forms and the 
adoption of Thucydides as a model for Atticistic orators—made 
him the laughingstock of the doctt. Now the Thucydides craze at 
Rome had a very interesting history, and this passage affords a 
pertinent commentary on some passages in Cicero. In the Orator 
(30) Cicero drives full tilt at some unknown person who, while claim- 
ing to be an Atticist, has adopted Thucydides as his model. What 


1 DeWitt, Amer. Jour. Phil. (1912), p. 317; Fairclough, Trans. Amer. Phil. 
Assoc., XLVII, 43 ff. I adopt DeWitt’s text with a slightly different interpretation. 


2So Hermeros in Petrontus 57. Cimber’s father bore a Greek cognomen, but 
Gallic and Germanic slaves were not infrequently given Oriental slave names. His 
own choice of ‘‘Cimber’’ was probably an early attempt to point to a loftier Western 
extraction. Presumably, like Antonius Gnipho, he was a Gaul who secured a Greek 
education. The reader will also remember Valerius Cato’s claims to good birth 
defended in his Indignatio; cf. Hendrickson, Class. Phil., XI, 268. 
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results is to Cicero a novum quoddam imperitorum οἱ inauditum 
genus, a8 it was to Vergil. Reference to the same strange aberra- 
tion is found in Cicero’s Brutus 287-88. 

Cicero indeed suggests in part (loc. cit.) how the shibboleths got 
mixed. In Calvus’ day when the Roman Atticistic group were 
making their program they made liberal use of Peripatetic and 
Stoic theories advocating conciseness, perspicuity, and purity of 
grammar and diction. The Stoic axiom recommending the antique 
simplicity that was nearer nature, since it antedated the baneful 


τ gchool of rhetoricians, seemed to lead back logically to Thucydides 


as the first important Attic writer of prose. Thus it was that some- 
one, following purely theoretical considerations with insufficient 
insight or taste, wrote the name of Thucydides on the banner of 
that Atticism which in general was supposed to stand for the artistic 
simplicity of Lysias. 

Since Sallust adopted Thucydides as his model in history and 
also aspired to fame as a writer of speeches, it is not impossible—if, 
indeed, Sallust had thus early made his preference known—that he 
was the man in question. Cicero’s reference, however, seems to be 
aimed at some earlier doctrinaire, possibly at Vergil’s victim, Cim- 
ber,? who had already entered politics in the year when the Brutus 
was written. Even Pollio and Messalla, who were later accused of 
fondness for patinated diction, seem in their youth to have been 
influenced by this heresy. Cicero’s plain words in 46 B.c. should 
have corrected the error of those who did not know enough Greek to 
comprehend the color of Thucydides’ style. Both Demetrius and 
Dionysius seem to take cognizance of the misunderstanding when 
they point out the many stately and ornate passages, not to men- 
tion the many lapses into obscurity and roughness, which would 
naturally disqualify Thucydides from being a model of Atticistic 
simplicity.® 

1 See Stroux, De Theophrasti virtuttbus dicendi; Hendrickson, Amer. Jour. Phil., 
XXV, 125; XXVI, 249 ff.; Smiley, Latinitas and ᾿Ἑλληνισμός; Fiske, The Plain Style 
in the Scipionic Circle. 

2 Cimber’s importance is attested by no less a person than Augustus (Suet, 
Aug. 86). 


ὃ Demetrius 40, 44, 72, etc. Dionysius, Roberts’ ed., pp. 178, 228; Ad Ammaeum 
ii. 2. 
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The point of Vergil’s taunt is, then, that despite Cicero’s attack 
Cimber still harps upon Thucydides, while pretending to be an 
Atticist. To the poet Cimber was not an Atticist but an “Attic 
plague,”’ an allusion perhaps to the Athenian plague so gruesomely 
described by Thucydides.! As for Vergil himself, his epigram is, 
therefore, an attack not upon the genuine Atticists but upon the 
inconsistent claims of an ignorant rhetor. 

There are but few other references in Vergil’s works to theories 
of style. It should, however, be noted that while the youthful 
Vergil, like Horace, connects himself closely with the group which 
was laboring for a stricter classicism—Quintilius Varus, Varius 
Rufus, Pollio, Valgius (who translated the Ars of Apollodorus), 
and, of course, Octavian, the pupil of Apollodorus—he still speaks of 
Cinna and Gallus,? the sole important survivors of the neoteric 
school, with more than respect, pays his regards to Parthenius and 
Euphorion when the new classicists had abandoned them, and 
honors Catullus as his master by open imitation even in the Aeneid? 
In a word, Vergil before the publication of the Georgics, while asso- 
ciating with the group that combated the program of Valerius 
‘Cato, considered himself and was considered by his associates as a 
representative of the neoteric school.‘ 

In attempting thus to place Vergil in a more or less circum- 
scribed niche hewed out by rhetorical analysts, I would not be 
understood as believing that the poet while composing set himself 
the task of seriously concerning himself with theories of style. He 
certainly did this far less than Horace. As a confirmed Epicurean 
he scorned slavish adherence to rhetorical rules, and the outburst 


— 


1 See Fairclough, Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., loc. cit. 


3 Cornificius, who, to judge from Cicero’s letters (especially Ad fam. xii. 17), was 
@ very important member of the group in its latter days, may possibly be the subject 
of Vergil's pastoral elegy Daphnis. This poet was killed in 41 B.c. while attempting 
to hold Africa for the republican cause, a possible reason why obvious allusions were 
not incorporated in the poem. If one recalls Bion and Moschus, it is difficult to escape 
the conviction that some friend of the guild is concerned here, and Cornificius is the 
only poet whose death can with certainty be placed at this time. See Class. Rev., 
1920, 49. 


δ DeWitt, The Dido Episode, p. 75. 


4 ἘῸΣ the influence of Vergil’s early habits of work on the Aeneid, see Duckett, 
Class. Jour. (1915), p. 333. 
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against the rhetors in his youth expressed, I think, an attitude 
which he maintained throughout life. Attempts, for instance, to 
analyze, say, Sinon’s speech according to the schematized laws of 
Hermagoras seem to me wholly misleading. Vergil certainly did 
not look upon rhetoric as an ἐπιστήμη: he was very far from being 
an Apollodorean. 

Nevertheless he was certainly in touch with the theories of style 
then current, as every man of culture had to be, for it was the 
rhetoricians and grammatict who were the literary critics of the day, 
who wrote the book reviews, as it were, who analyzed the poets, 
placed them to some extent on their proper pedestals, coined the 
literary phrases, and told the public what ought to be read. Horace’s 
scofis at critical rhetoricians like Demetrius and Hermogenes, con- 
signing them back to their ladies’ seminaries, show that they counted 
for something when they spoke. And after all the poets themselves 
had studied with the rhetoricians, learned their systems, and memo- 
rized their phrases. When, therefore, the poets spoke of their own 
work they must use the literary phraseology of the schools, with the 
connotations that were orthodox. Hence, despite the freedom of 
composition that a poet like Vergil might display, when he sat back 
and analyzed the product of his creative mind he would think and 
speak of it in scholastic terms in so far as he could find adequate 
ones current. It is with this fact in view that we are justified in 
searching for the peculiar categories of the schools which Vergil 
and his contemporaries thought befitting his style of work. 

To be sure, literary criticism in Vergil’s schooldays was very 
young and timid. One of its gravest shortcomings, as a reading of 
Dionysius and Demetrius will show, lay in its failure to deal with 
poetry apart from prose.! Perhaps the traditional interest in 
forensic prose on the part of Roman young men compelled the 
teachers even against their inclination to center their dicta about 
the orators. Be that as it may, it would seem that the very con- 
sciously scholastic group of new poets who had gathered about 
Valerius Cato in Cicero’s day had to think out their program along 


1 Varro apparently illustrated the three styles in Roman literature by reference 
principally to poets. He chose Pacuvius, Lucilius, and Terence as the representa- 
tives respectively of the ubera, gracilis, mediocris (Gellius vi. 14). 
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the lines of the orthodox classification of styles invented for the 
analysis of oratory. Very little has survived to inform us what 
were the main tenets of Cato’s formulae by which he ‘‘made the 
poets’ of that circle. It is generally assumed that the prose style 
of Calvus, who called himself an Atticist and a follower of Lysias, 
probably harmonized with the teachings of Cato. Calvus, as we 
know, tried to be direct, lucid, simple, pure, and homely in diction. 
He shunned the pompous and emotional in style, unusual and 
affected words, and all meretricious effects of metrical prose. The 
lucid and limpid nugae of Catullus written in the artless words of 
everyday Rome justify us in supposing that much of the poetry 
coming from Cato’s pupils was inspired by the same ideals that 
Cicero attributes to Calvus. 

That, however, could hardly have been the whole story. 
Catullus’ epyliton is neither lucid nor limpid, nor can the diction 
be described as pure and colloquial Latin. It abounds in poetic 
diction that borrows freely from the Greek vocabularies for effects 
in grace, smoothness, and softness of sound; its narrative is intri- 
cately involved, its emphasis subjective, and its color entirely emo- 
tional. And we know enough of other adherents of Cato, poets 
like Cinna and Ticidas, not to mention Calvus as author of the Jo 
and Vergil of the Ciris, to know that Cato must have encouraged 
the practice of such writing in certain genres of poetry. For this 
style I think we may find a fairly close counterpart in the prose of 
Calidius, who must have said something about his program when he 
criticized 1 Cicero’s oratory. Calidius, whose style is very generously 
described by Cicero (Brut. 274), was a friend of Caesar and the 
Atticists in general, and apparently thought of himself as a kind 
of Atticist but as one whose prose was more closely connected with 
the neoteric epyllia than with the nugae. 

Cicero’s description of his orations is one of the most interesting 
in the whole fascinating book. 


Ita reconditas exquisitasque sententias mollis et pellucens vestiebat 
oratio. Nihil tam tenerum ... . nullum nisi loco positum et tamquam 
in vermiculato emblemate, ut ait Lucilius, structum verbum videres. Nec 
vero ullum aut durum aut insolens aut humile aut longius ductum; ac non 
propria verba rerum sed pleraque translata, etc. 

1Cic. Ad. Att. v. 19. 3; se solet anteferre (mihi), Ad. Alt. vi. 8. 3. 
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What better description could we have of such a style than the 
phrase molle atque facetum employed as Vergil and Horace used 
that phrase ? 

I have quoted this passage to show reason for supposing that, in 
the group of poets and orators which gathered about Valerius Cato, 
the so-called subtitle genus was quite regularly divided into two styles, 
and that, just as in poetry Catullus represented natural simplicity 
in his lyrics, but a polished and graceful tenuosity in the epyllia, so 
the thin-drawn Atticism of Calvus was quite distinct from the 
graceful though unemotional artistry of Calidius. Surely it is in 
recognition of such growing theories that Cicero, while pretending in 
traditional fashion to hold to the threefold division of styles, actually 
abandons the “middle” style and works out his criticism in the 
Orator and the Brutus by a dichotomy of the other two.! Only 
thus could he discuss the contemporary poets and orators in con- 
temporary language. We need not, of course, suppose that his 
description of Calidius consisted of quotations: Calidius’ style was 
apparently so striking that a use of plain Latin would be adequate 
for the purpose. However, Cicero knew these people intimately 
from Valerius Cato to Gallus,? and there is every reason for believ- 
ing that he intentionally adopted their terms, though he still refused 
a frank acknowledgment of their fourfold analysis. 

The point of this digression is that the designation of Vergil’s 
early work not only as tenue and gracile but as molle and facetum 
would seem to have been a recognition of his close affiliation with 
the ideals of the romantic group just passing away. 

Soon Vergil became an intimate member of the new group 
gathering about the young Octavian, the tendencies of which were 
drawing in ἃ new direction. It would be very interesting to know 
who was the guiding spirit here. The revolt was, of course, not all 
a@ matter of conscious theory. In poetry as in prose, the outburst 
of the Civil War changed men’s outlook on life, men’s interests and 


psychology. As Cicero’s leisurely periods lost a hearing in a new 


1 Τῃ a letter to Cornificius, one of the neoteric poets, Cicero uses a strange phrase 
that has led to much discussion: vos magnos oratores (Ad. fam. xii. 18). Did Corni- 
ficius claim to represent the forceful style—the δεινόν of Demetrius—as Calvus repre- 
sented the ἰσχνόν and Calidius the γλαφυρόνζ The μεγαλοπρεπές was of course 
completely avoided by the group. 

2 “Cicero and the Poetae Novi,” Amer. Jour. Phil. (1919), p. 396; for Gallus see 
Ad fam. x. 31. 6. 
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world of realities, till he was piqued into defending his creed and 
practice in several pamphlets, so the romantic and to some extent 
affected and sentimental poets of the fifties began to cloy in the 
hard days of Caesar’s dictatorship. A revolt was inevitable, and 
when it came it brought, as such things will, not a little strife. 
Documents like the third Eclogue and the tenth Satire show that 
there was battling and blood-letting. Wilamowitz! has said that 
the new classicism had no connection with the immediate past and 
that Apollodorus was its founder. This is doubtless an exaggera- 
tion, though the great rhetorician must not be forgotten. Apollo- 
dorus taught at Rome before 44 B.c.—how long we do not know. 
He must have been a man of great influence to be chosen by Caesar 
to teach his heir. Valgius (presumably Valgius Rufus), one of the 
best friends of the youthful Vergil and Horace, had translated the 
master’s book into Latin, and finally the old teacher seems to have 
been a daily companion of the group about Maecenas, if Iam correct 
in identifying him with the Heliodorus of Horace, Sermo I. 5. 
Although there is no gainsaying the weight of Apollodorus’ 
influence, we must recognize the fact that the germs of the new 
Augustan literary growth had been cast in the soil of Rome in the 
generation that preceded. In the first place, many of the older 
men like Cicero had lived through the neoteric period without 
being deeply moved by it, and had in their literary works never 
tired of repeating the lines of Ennius and the great Greeks from whom 
the Ennian period drew. In fact, the classical authors had not 
wholly been pushed aside in the fifties, even by men like Catullus. 
Moreover, the influence of the neo-Atticistic prose—developed 
largely, it will be remembered, by men closely associated with the 
neoteric poets—leaned strongly toward a classical purity and 
simplicity. Men like Messalla and Pollio were forces working with 
Horace and not against him; Pollio indeed had grown up with 
Catullus and Calvus, while Messalla probably owed much to his 
devotion to Brutus. Furthermore, some of the rules most insist- 
ently advocated by the Augustan school, especially simplicity, 
lucidity, and purity of diction, were apparently a part of Valerius 
Cato’s program in so far as it applied to lyrical poetry. These 
1 Wilamowits, Hermes (1900), pp. 1 ff. 
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particular qualities are no more vital to Horace’s odes than to 
Catullus’ epigrams and songs. And leaders of Augustan criticism 
like Varus and Varius Rufus seem to have grown up in the Po 
Valley where Cato’s influence was strongest. Vergil’s youthful 
epigram to Varius does not need a reference to Apollodorus in order 
to be understood. The Augustan revolt undoubtedly struck at 
certain tendencies of the Catullian group, as we have said, and, as is 
natural, differences are apt at such times to be emphasized over and 
above similarities; but after the dust of battle has passed away we 
can see how the Augustans, after all, evolved their favorite doctrines 
out of some of the qualities that had been consciously sought for by 
the preceding generation of poets. That certain of their qualities, 
those of the γένος γλαφυρόν, no longer found favor was largely due 
to the change in the world that ushered in the Augustan age. 

As for Vergil, he began his schooldays as a confirmed neoteric 
poet. In his years of apprenticeship, when his associates began to 
shake off the influences of the past, Vergil refused to sell his birth- 
right. To be sure, he saw as clearly as they the superficial vices of 
the more languid neoteric poetry, but he also felt the charm and 
emotional appeal in the best of it. Its external tricks of style, in so 
far as they were false, he pruned away, but he treasured what his 
ear and heart told him was good poetry. From his associates he 
accepted the program of chastening and patient application, but — 
he refused to go the long road with some of them to impersonal 
formalism. Though he maintained his independence, he was too 
great to be thrust aside as a negligible nonconformist like Furius 
Bibaculus and Cato’s ape.! He was accordingly accepted as one of 
the friendly group and set down as representing a style all his own. 
To the last he was criticized by the formalists. Agrippa found him 
too freely colloquial, Horace had to defend him from the opposite 
charge of using unusual and foreign-sounding words, while the purists 
parodied his diction as smacking of the provinces. But superficial 
criticism probably concerned him little. He never forgot that, 
though he wrote for the Rome of Augustus, he had for many years 
been the pupil of Catullus. 

Jouns Hopgins UNIVERSITY 


11 have indicated elsewhere that simtus ἰδία (Horace Serm. i. 10) may be the 
poet Ticidas. 


INORGANIC ROLES IN ROMAN COMEDY 
By Henry W. Prescott 


In introductory studies I have endeavored to apply a mild 
corrective to the views of Leo and his followers who, believing 
that Euripidean tragedy seriously affected the form and content 
of Hellenistic comedy, have been led by their opinion to differ- 
entiate as Roman many inartistic features of Latin comedy. Among 
the inartistic features often selected by modern students of Roman 
plays to strengthen theories of contamination, or of Roman work- 
manship in general, are characters in the plays that seem to be 
loosely or mechanically attached to the action. So, for example, 
the réles of Ergasilus in the Captivi, of Lurcio in the Miles, of Syn- 
cerastus in the Poenulus, of Callipho and Charinus in the Pseudolus, 
of Gripus in the Rudens, of Gelasimus in the Stichus, have been 
used to confirm notions that these plays either include inlays of 
Roman material or are weakened in structure by poor dovetail- 
ing of material from two or more Greek plays. In my own opinion 
the method of segregating inartistic features in a given play as 
proof of Roman intervention is distinctly dangerous. Any inar- 
tistic feature may be the common property of all or many plays, 
not the peculiar possession of one or several comedies, and we 
may not safely estimate the value, for purposes of proving Roman 
craftsmanship, of a single inartistic feature in a given play until 
we have considered in the large the manifestation in all the twenty- 
six Roman plays of that special feature. In this paper, therefore, 
I undertake a synthetic study of inorganic rédles. Constant com- 
parison with Greek tragedy, though necessarily brief and sketchy, 
will indicate the relation to each other of the two dramatic types. 
If the results do not by any means settle the historical problems 
involved in a consideration of the precise extent and nature of 
Roman contribution, they may at least provide a convenient sum- 
mary of one interesting aspect of dramatic technique. 


1Cf. Class. Phil., ΧΙ, 125 ff.; XII, 405 ff.; XIII, 113 ff.; XIV, 108 ff.; and 
P. E. Sonnenburg, Woch. f. kl. Phil., XXXTV (1917), 623 ff.; Schwering, N. Jahrbbd., 
XXXVII (1916), 167 ff. 
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Precise definition may be necessary to successful argument 
but it is often a hindrance to helpful exposition. I do not feel 
obliged to define what I mean by inorganic réles, except in a some- 
what negative sense. Dramatic action in Roman comedy is carried 
on mainly by characters who continue through the play and are 
closely interwoven in the web of the plot. Apart from these there 
are a number of other characters who may in different degrees be 
called inorganic. Occasionally a fairly permanent character, in 
spite of his permanence, may be loosely attached to the main action, 
as, for example, Ergasilus in the Captivt. More obviously inor- 
ganic réles are filled by temporary characters, who appear for a 
single scene or brief sequence of scenes. But temporary char- 
acters are not necessarily inorganic; if, for example, a plot involv- 
ing financial transactions makes the appearance of a banker desirable 
for a single scene, such a character is not loosely or mechanically 
attached to the action provided his appearance is properly pre- 
pared for and his departure at the end of the scene made as inevi- 
table as possible; under these conditions a temporary réle becomes 
essentially organic. And any dramatist has to employ a number 
of minor réles, messengers, servants, and what not, who will be 
helpful in promoting dialogue or action and in serving various 
economic purposes but who will not always continue through the 
play. In brief, inorganic réles are likely to be temporary, but 
characters who appear temporarily are not necessarily inorganic. 
And contrariwise, occasionally even a fairly permanent réle may 
be inorganic. I am interested in any réles that seem to be in any 
degree loosely or mechanically attached to the main action. 

The standpoint from which such réles can be best appreciated 
seems to me to be that of the dramatist. He has problems of 
composition with which we must enter into sympathy if we are 
to understand the results. These problems differ at different 
stages of his work. At the outset he must expound a situation; 
after that expository stage he must initiate, develop, and solve 
the complications of dramatic action. These last three stages of 
dramatic composition have common difficulties to a large extent; 
but the solution sometimes makes special demands upon the play- 
wright’s skill. Broadly speaking, the beginning and the end of 
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a play test the dramatist’s art more than the middle; to this fact 
the prologist, the protatic réle, the god from the machine, bear 
ample witness. 
I 

The inorganic prologist has been discussed by many others and 
need not detain us. The protatic réle is a familiar feature of classi- 
cal drama. The term is applied to a character more or less mechani- 
cally attached to the opening scene, or scenes, of a play to assist 
in the exposition, but disappearing from the action as soon as this 
service 18 performed. In the half-dozen instances of the réle in 
Roman comedy the protatic character seldom himself narrates and 
expounds. In the Epidicus, however, Thesprio does communicate 
essential facts, and in the Mercator Acanthio, more as messenger 
than as protatic rédle, reports the critical news that the father has 
seen his son’s sweetheart. In the Phormio, Hecyra, and Andria, 
on the other hand, the protatic réle simply provides ears to listen 
to the exposition by another character in the dialogue. In the 
Mostellaria the conversation in which the protatic réle participates 
neatly reveals, not only the situation, but the sharply contrasted 
characters of Grumio and Tranio. And in the Miles the function 
of the protatic flatterer is to delineate the character of the soldier; 
the exposition is left to a subsequent prologue. But all these réles 
are alike in so far as they are alien to the later action and more 
or less mechanically attached to advance the exposition or portray 
character. Thesprio, to be sure, in the Epidicus is momentarily 
rehabilitated later in the play (vss. 657-60), but without resum- 
ing an active part; on the other hand, in the contaminated exposi- 
tion! of the Andria, the protatic réle is instructed to perform certain 
duties in the subsequent action (vss. 168-70) which are not repre- 
sented in the later scenes of the play. These expository réles 
are filled by slaves except in the Miles and Hecyra, in which a flat- 
terer and courtezans, respectively, assume the part. The entrance 
and the exit of the protatic character are managed with varying 
degrees of skill, but no amount of skilful motivation can disguise 
the mechanical function of the réle. 


1Cf. Donatus on And. prol. 10 and 14, and F. Schdll, ‘‘Menanders Perinthia 
in der Andria des Terens,”’ Sitsb. d. Heidelberg. Akad. (1912), No. 7, pp. 4 ff. 
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The protatic rédle is substantially Greek. The technical term 
“protatic” is part of a Greek theory that labels the exposition 
‘“‘protasis’”’; the rédle appears, perhaps, in the extant scene of 
Menander’s Heros;! and Aristophanic comedy and Greek tragedy 
abundantly foreshadow the protatic réle of later comedy. 

The Knights, Peace, and Wasps of Aristophanes begin with a 
dialogue scene between two slaves, one of whom disappears from 
the action at the end of the scene. But Aristophanic comedy has 
no plot; there is a situation or theme. And in these three plays 
the situation is expounded in an address to the audience by one 
of the two slaves who is not protatic, his speech foreshadowing 
the later prologue of comedy. The protatic slave in Aristophanes, 
therefore, is hardly a device to assist in exposition, but rather a 
means of developing dialogue, and dialogue that covers not so 
much exposition as idle banter. It will be observed that in pro- 
moting conversation the protatic réle in Aristophanes is similar 
to the corresponding slave in Roman comedy, and if there were 
a complicated plot to expound, doubtless his ears in Aristophanes 
would listen to exposition instead of to trivial jest, to which he 
not only listens but contributes. 

Greek tragedy before Euripides develops exposition in the form 
of either monologue or dialogue. In the monologue form the speaker 
is sometimes protatic in so far as he drops out of the action after . 
his speech; so in the Agamemnon and Eumenides of Aeschylus; 
but as monologue his speech anticipates rather the later detachable 
prologue. In the dialogue exposition of the Prometheus there are 
characters alien to the subsequent action; the special conditions 
of the plot perhaps made it difficult to create organic characters 
who could naturally appear in the region of the Caucasus. In 
Sophocles the protatic rédle exists usually in a refined form. The 
priest who converses with Oedipus in the Oedipus Rex helps to reveal 
the situation, but he comes and goes with perfect naturalness, and 
he gives rather than receives information; his presence issues 
inevitably out of the distressing circumstances that he narrates. 
In the Ajaz a protatic divinity gives Odysseus as well as the audi- 
ence valuable information. In the Antigone Ismene is not protatic; 

1Cf. Leo, Hermes, XLIII, 146. 
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she appears in a later scene to redeem herself; but it is interesting 
to observe that in the opening scene she sets in bold relief the char- 
acter of her stronger sister and provides ears to listen to Antigone’s 
exposition. The servant and the nurse who participate in opening 
scenes of the Electra and the Trachiniae, respectively, return to the 
action later, as does Ismene, and both stir the other characters in 
the dialogue to action. Thus Sophocles hovers dangerously near the 
mechanism of the protatic réle without descending to the lower 
grades of technique. 

Even in Euripides the mechanical protatic réle is not profusely 
employed. Thanatos in the Alcestis is superficially protatic, but 
his quarrel with Apollo is a conflict of forces symbolizing the issues 
of the play. So, too, the reconciliation of the divine powers, Athena 
and Poseidon, in the Troades prepares us for the anti-Greek and 
pro-Trojan temper of the play. The effect in both the plays is 
of a supernatural and symbolic prelude to the action rather than 
of anything fundamentally expository. In the Andromache the 
maidservant conveys important information and is dispatched on 
an errand that promotes the action; she is, however, protatic 
in form. The servant in the scene following the prologue of the 
Hippolytus is also protatic, but his function is neither to give nor 
receive information but by his polite suggestion to bring out the 
“‘holier-than-thou” attitude of Hippolytus, assisting therefore in 
character portrayal as does the protatic réle in comedy oftentimes, 
but emerging naturally from the retinue of huntsmen and casually 
conversing before his retirement into the palace. Even in the 
one case in Euripides in which the mechanism is most obvious, 
the protatic réle gives rather than receives information; Teucer 
in the Helena, an exile from his native land, ostensibly seeks Theonoe 
.to inquire from her the route to Cyprus, but his dialogue with Helen 
is a pathetic revelation to her of the ruin wrought by her wraith. 
The prominence of the hero in legend makes it harder for the modern 
reader to suffer his complete removal from the action, but the 
kind of information he has to give, and the necessity that it be 
authentic, mildly justify the choice of the character. Yet with 
all these apologies the mechanism is patent, and nothing saves 
him from being an exact prototype of the comic réle except his 
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function of giving information and his social status, superior as 
it is to that of the slaves who usually operate in comedy. 

In the brief page of his Plautinische Forschungen! which Leo 
devotes to the protatic réle he finds in Teucer the only distinct 
foreshadowing of the technique of later comedy, though he admits 
that Aristophanes and tragedy faintly point the way. I should 
myself decline to argue much regarding the relation of Greek comedy 
to tragedy from the single phenomenon of the protatic rdle when 
it is only one of many inorganic réles that should be considered 
in their entirety. But in passing J discover nothing in the evidence 
that would prevent a view that the protatic réle is a device of a 
rather crude sort which dramatists, comic or tragic, are likely to 
employ, quite independently of one another, and the crudity is 
mitigated or emphasized in proportion to the difficulties of exposi- 
tion and the skill of the dramatist. The conditions of the plot 
in Euripides’ Helena make the exposition far from easy and the 
protatic rdle correspondingly mechanical. And the general com- 
plexity of comic plots of intrigue makes the range of the mechani- 
cal protatic rdle wider in comedy than in tragedy. 


IT 


However closely akin Teucer in the Helena may be to the pro- 
tatic réles in comedy, tragedy parts company with comedy in the 
mechanism of exposition beyond the opening scene. Even beyond 
the first scene comedy does not hesitate to employ mechanical 
and temporary rdéles for expounding situation and character and 
for initiating action, which Euripidean tragedy finds no occasion 
to use. 

The unconventional procedure of comedy is clearly illustrated 
in the Curculio. Here Palinurus is prominent for the whole of 
the first act and the first scene of the second act, only to disappear 
completely as soon as the parasite, Curculio, enters the action. 
In these four scenes at the beginning of the play Palinurus’ réle is 
that of confidential servant, a rdle which in other plots is likely to 
develop into that of arch-intriguer, or else in some lesser capacity 
to continue through the play. But his actual function is simply to 

1 Pl. Forsch.*, pp. 243-44; cf. also Legrand, Daos, pp. 523 ff. 
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listen to long exposition and to participate in preliminary action. 
The mechanical nature of his rdle is made unpleasantly prominent 
in so far as the situation makes it clear that he is being informed 
of matters of which he is already pretty fully cognizant. In brief, 
Palinurus is a protatic réle but with his passive part extended over 
the loose exposition of four scenes.! 

Euripides may similarly eliminate a character from the later 
action of the play, but hardly in so clumsy a fashion. Electra’s 
bourgeois husband in the Electra, after speaking the prologue, 
hospitably receiving Orestes, and fetching the old servant of Aga- 
memnon, disappears from the action. But this peasant husband 
is distinctly contributing both to the action and to the pathos of 
the situation; his removal is justified by the circumstances of 
the story, and furthermore, though the poet does withdraw him 
as an active character, he is careful to restore him in an allusive 
reference at the end of the play (vs. 1311). In connection with 
Electra’s husband and Palinurus it is interesting to observe the 
rather loose organic connection of Megaronides with the action 
of the Trinummus. In monologue and dialogue Megaronides, a 
self-appointed castigator, reproaches another old man, Callicles, in the 
two opening scenes of the play for supposed misdeeds; through the 
responses brought out by this castigation the situation is expounded 
at the beginning of the play. Megaronides might easily have 
been dropped at the end of the second scene at the conclusion of 
his main function as expository réle. But he becomes a confidant 
and assistant (vss. 189-90), and when the critical matter of the 
dowry is under consideration Callicles resorts to him for advice 
(vs. 614), and in a subsequent dialogue scene (vss. 729 ff.) Mega- 
ronides offers definite suggestions toward the plan for securing 
the dowry. Thus he is active in only one scene beyond the expo- 
sition, but the dramatist neatly restores him at the end of the play, 
as Euripides does the peasant husband, by an allusive reference 
in verse 1147 which gives him full credit for his share in the opera- 
tions. If he were a servos rather than a senez,? we should expect 


1Cf. Leo, Pl. Forsch.’, pp. 196-97. 


2The uxor in Menander's Perinthia could hardly have been a protatic réle; cf. 
Donatus on And. prol. 14. 
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him to disappear at the end of the expository scenes and to assume 
only a protatic réle; and as it is, he is rather loosely attached to 
the plot. 

Most of the rdles loosely attached to the exposition and initial 
action are slaves,! and as such, like the same characters in other 
parts of the plays, they excite little attention or adverse criticism. 
But such servants, especially the female servants, ancillae, are often 
more mechanically used near the beginning of the play than else- 
where, and a few of them are worth noting as illustrations of the 
loose touch-and-go method of comedy in contrast with the stricter 
organism of tragedy. Nobody objects to the anus custos tanitriz, 
the bibulous lena of the Curculio, though she appears in only 
the second and third scenes of the play and is purely picturesque 
and ornamental; she does not expound the plot or listen to expo- 
sition, but provokes interest and amusement by the revelation 
of her own character, and suggests the entourage of Planesium. 
The author of the Greek original was not sophisticated, as his 
later introduction of the choragus attests. More often the inor- 
ganic servant near the beginning of the play contributes to the 
revelation of another’s character. The Aulularia is a loosely woven 
play;? the miser and his pot of gold, the betrayal of the miser’s 
daughter, are the two themes of the play; these are developed 
into a complicated situation by the proposal of the betrayer’s uncle 
to marry the girl in ignorance of her relations with his nephew. 
_ Such a situation is too slight to provide very much incident, and 
the dramatist, particularly at the beginning of his play, is hard 
pressed to develop action; he is driven to emphasis upon character, 
and in order to interest the audience in Euclio he employs the 
servant Staphyla for two scenes at the beginning of the play and 
for the third scene of the second act, briefly recurring to her in 
the sixth scene of the second act. In the dialogue of these four 
scenes in the first two acts the miser’s character is portrayed through 
the conversation with the servant, and thereafter she disappears 
from the action without our missing her. Similarly, in a succes- 


sion of scenes that immediately follow in the same play, episodic 


1 Daos, in Menander’s Epitreponies, plays an important rdéle in the arbitra- 
tion scene near the beginning of the play, and does not appear later. 


3 Bonnet (Mélanges L. Havet, pp. 17 ff.) suspects that the play is contaminated. 
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cooks are introduced mainly to elaborate further the character of 
Euclio, although they are helpful also in filling the time of Euclio’s 
absence from the stage. Here the free employment of temporary 
and loosely attached réles is largely due to the poverty of incident 
in the presuppositions of the plot. The Mostellaria, on the con- 
trary, is a play of action in which the complications are very neatly 
and compactly organized. But the exposition of the Mostellaria 
is very elaborate, constituting the whole of the first act, and includes 
a full portrayal of the character of four réles as well as a full expo- 
sition of the general situation.! In the course of this portrayal of 
character the dramatist brings on a servant, Scapha, in the third 
scene whose sole function is, through dialogue with her young 
mistress, to reveal by contrast the character of the mistress; having 
assisted thus in character portrayal Scapha disappears from the 
action completely. Her removal is made less conspicuous in this 
instance by the further fact that all the characters in these four 
expository scenes, whether prominent or insignificant, are with- 
drawn from the action of the subsequent scenes with the exception 
of Tranio and Callidamates; but this withdrawal is neatly made 
inevitable by the conditions of the plot. 

Slightly different in purpose is the use of Sophoclidisca, an 
ancilla, and Paegnium, a puer delicatus, in the second act of the 
Persa. Paegnium is rehabilitated in the last scene of the play, 
and to that extent is less casual than Sophoclidisca. In the second 
act, however, both are dispatched on very trivial errands for no 
other apparent purpose than to provide amusement in a brief series 
of dialogue scenes. These scenes seem to furnish relief of two 
sorts; as mainly song scenes they vary the form of delivery at this 
point; as a comic interlude they relieve the seriousness of the general 
situation. But the action is not advanced by their lively banter. 
The whole of this second act, in fact, with the exception of Saga- 
ristio’s expository monody at verses 251 ff., is mere padding for 
musical and comic effects. 

With these loosely attached réles in the exposition and initial 
action it is interesting to compare a similar temporary servant 
réle in a scene that is admitted to be the result of contamination. 

1 Cf. Class. Phil., XI, 140. 
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The prologue of Terence’s Adelphoe states that the action in the 
beginning of the play in which a courtezan is stolen from a leno 
is taken from Diphilus’ Sunapothneskontes and inserted by Terence 
in the action of Menander’s Adelphoi. The precise limits of the 
material taken from Diphilus are a matter of dispute.! There is 
no doubt, however, that the first scene of the second act is essen- 
tially from Diphilus. Sannio, the leno, in this scene is active also 
in the three subsequent scenes of the same act; whether or not. 
these later scenes were in Menander’s play, it seems probable that 
a leno appeared in Menander’s play, and in that case he was a tem- 
porary réle but hardly inorganic. The slave Parmeno, on the 
other hand, who in the first scene administers punishment to the 
leno but speaks only two words, appears only in this scene; he is 
a slave of the household of Micio, and we should expect him to 
be active in behalf of Aeschinus and Ctesipho, as the slave Syrus 
actually is, in the rest of the play. It is, therefore, not unlikely 
that Parmeno is the slave who was active throughout the whole 
of Diphilus’ play, while Syrus had the same function in Menander’s 
play. And the fact that the temporary réle of Parmeno is the 
result of contamination is manifested by his lack, in the present 
text of the Latin play, of any definite function such as is performed 
by the other servant réles which we have just surveyed, and also 
by the circumstance that Syrus seems to duplicate the réle of Par- 
meno for no justifiable reason. 

After this general consideration we are in a better position to 
estimate the value of inorganic réles in the preliminary action 
adduced by modern scholars as evidence of contamination or of 
Roman modification of any sort. The Pseudolus contains two such 
réles in the first two acts, and the scenes in which they appear 
have been used to support theories that the Latin play is contami- 
nated.2 What I may say of these two réles does not tend to demol- 
ish modern theories but only to establish just what degree of strength 
the two rdéles contribute to the modern speculation. Both are 
free citizens, not slaves, and as such they may properly excite 


1 For details cf. Kauer’s edition of the Adelph., ἡ. 14, n. 1. 

3 ΟἹ. Bierma, Qu. de Pl. Pseud., Groningen, 1897; Leo, Nachr. d. gdtt. Ges. (1903), 
pp. 347 ff.; Karsten, Mnemos., XX XI (1903), 130 ff.; Schmitt, De Pseud. Pl. exemplo 
attico, Strassburg, 1909. 
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suspicion; for in the main the loosely attached réles in the pre- 
liminary action of comedy are slaves. But both have a definite 
function to perform, and to that extent they are above suspicion. 
In the fourth scene of the second act the arch-intriguer has arranged 
his plans. For their execution he requires a sum of money and 
an impostor. These two means of assistance cannot be furnished 
by the young man whom the intriguer is assisting because the 
conditions of the plot make it necessary that the young man should 
be without funds. It is true, however, that the young man might 
have obtained such assistance from a friend without the friend’s 
appearing on the stage. But the dramatist has chosen to bring 
into the dramatic action this friend, Charinus, and from him the 
five minas and the clever impostor are obtained in the course of 
dialogue. Having provided the sinews of war Charinus drops out 
of the action. Such trivial preliminaries to the carrying out of the 
intrigue we should prefer to have dismissed in narrative of off-stage 
action, but the dramatist has presented it all to us in dramatic 
dialogue. Such a scene does not strengthen appreciably a theory 
of contamination, although I should admit the possibility of Roman 
handiwork of a different sort; for it is conceivable that the Greek 
original contained a monologue by the young lover, Calidorus, in 
which he narrated the fact that he had obtained the money and the 
impostor from his friend; Plautus may have been averse to this 
narrative, in monologue, of off-stage action and substituted dramatic 
dialogue; this change in the original would exactly correspond to 
the procedure of Terence at Hunuchus 539 ff., as we learn from 
Donatus’ commentary, resulting in a temporary mechanical rdle like 
that of Antipho in the Eunuchus.! 

The other instance in the Pseudolus is of a different sort. In 
the fifth scene of the first act the arch-intriguer confronts his 
victim, and states plainly to his victim the double-barreled trick 
which he purposes to play. The dupe is an old man of stern and 
irascible disposition. The dramatist adds to the scene a third 
character, Callipho, another old man, but of a sweet and charitable 
nature, and the contrast in character is clearly one of the reasons, 
if not the main reason, for introducing him in this single scene. He 

1Cf. below, p. 272. 
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serves also, however, as witness to the contract between the arch- 
intriguer and the dupe, and in verses 547 ff. he promises to stay 
in town and witness the course of the intrigue, and if necessary 
assure the fulfilment of the contract. In spite of this definite state- 
ment he never reappears in the later action. Certainly this specific 
promise to remain as witness of the later proceedings seems rather 
superfluous, and one may recall the similar superfluity in the open- 
ing scene of the Andria, in which Sosia is instructed to perform 
certain duties which are not realized in the subsequent action, 
remembering also that Sosia was not in Menander’s Andria. But 
in so far as Callipho serves to throw into sharp relief the character 
of the other old man in the scene, he is performing the function 
which, for example, Scapha serves in the Mostellaria, and as a mani- 
festation of interest in character treatment for its own sake he 
is a feature of Greek technique rather than of Roman fumbling in 
contamination. It is, however, quite possible that he comes from 
one of two Greek plays in which he played more than a merely 
temporary rdle. 
ΠῚ 

Callipho’s function is only one instance of a general feature 
of Greek technique upon which I should like to enlarge at this 
point without regard to the part of the plot in which it appears. 
A recurrent phenomenon in the Roman plays is a balanced pair 
of characters, of the same sex or age or social status—brothers, sis- 
ters, old men, young men, wives, husbands, slaves.! These pairs 
are most familiar as organic réles, each member of the pair equally 
active. Often they contribute to the manipulation of a double 
plot. Of such thoroughly organic pairs the old men and the young 
men of the Heautontimorumenos and the Phormio and the Adelphoe 
are sufficient examples. And it may be observed in passing that 
the balanced pairs of young men and of slaves in the Andria, though 
they are the result of contamination of the Andria and Perinthia 
of Menander,? can hardly serve to excite suspicion against the 


1For the contrast of character in such cases cf. Legrand, Daos, pp. 233-34, 
and Siess, ‘‘Ueber d. Charakterseichnung in d. Kom. ἃ. Terens,’’ Wiener Stud., 
XXVIII (1906), 229 ff., X XIX (1907), 81 ff. 

* This is the older view of the matter, but recently it has been seriously ques- 
tioned by Leo, Schans, and Kdrte; for full discussion cf. Schdll, op. cit. 
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general feature. To a considerable extent the fixed stage setting 
of the plays contributes to the regularity of this phase of the plots; 
an immovable background of houses in a city street brings together 
neighboring families who naturally. supply balanced pairs of domes- 
tic and servile réles. 

Although in most cases both members of these pairs are equally 
active and organic, in some instances one member of the pair is 
hardly more than a foil for the other. A loosely attached member 
of a pair serves to set off by contrast the character of the other, 
who is more thoroughly an integral part of the action. Sometimes 
it is difficult to discover any enrichment of character treatment, 
and one member of a pair appears in such a case simply to increase 
the opportunity of dialogue, or of complex action, or of general 
enrichment of detail. 

The various degrees in which such characters are loosely attached 
to the action may be illustrated by a few examples. Of the two 
sisters in the Poenulus one is distinctly more prominent than the 
other, and the younger, like Ismene in Sophocles’ Antigone, is 
hardly more than a figure to set in relief her stronger and more 
important sister, though the younger sister does form a link in 
the weak minor plot of the Latin play. Similarly in the Stichus 
there are two sisters and wives; these two wives and sisters bring 
with them two brothers and husbands, two rather than one, that 
the parasite of the play may be twice outwitted. But one member 
of each of the two pairs is distinctly in the background. With 
the two wives and husbands of the same play come two slaves of 
the two households, one of whom, Sangarinus, is mere appendage 
to enrich the action of the convivial scene with which the play 
concludes. Only in the case of the wives does the weaker member 
of the pair appreciably enhance the portrayal of character. So, 
too, pairs of lovers bring pairs of sweethearts. The young men in 
the Heautontimorumenos are equally active and organic, but of the 
two sweethearts in the same play Antiphila appears in only a single 
scene and there simply to set in bold relief the mercenary courtezan, 
Bacchis, in contrast with her own refinement and sweetness. In 
the Bacchides, again, the two young men are equally active and 
organic. But of the two old men, their fathers, Nicobulus, against 
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whom the main intrigue is developed, is so much more intimately 
connected with the main thread of action that the other old man, 
Philoxenus, seems at times to be little more than filling; he fills 
out the symmetry of two sisters, two young lovers, two old roués. 
In so doing he is, of course, available for economic purposes of 
dialogue, of incidental linking of minor chapters of action, of char- 
acter contrast, and of general enrichment. The two sisters, also, 
appear in only the opening and concluding scenes of the play, and 
of them one is a background figure like Anterastilis in the Poenulus. 
At the end of the elaborate exposition of the Mostellaria the drama- 
tist introduces a lyrical intermezzo to re-enforce the convivial 
atmosphere of the opening situation. In this convivial scene the 
young lover and his sweetheart, already elaborately presented in 
introductory scenes, are Joined by two convivial chums, Callidamates 
and Delphium; they are a pair, matching the young hero and 
heroine of the piece. Callidamates appears later in the play, for 
comic effects in the scene immediately following and as a mechanical 
agent in the solution of difficulties at the end. But Delphium, 
except for slight activity in the next scene, concludes her réle in 
this short convivial scene. Her function is simply to assist in the 
humorous effects of the drunken revel, to fill up the stage, and 
perhaps to contribute to the volume and variety of song. In the 
peculiar structure of the Mostellaria even the hero and heroine are 
completely removed from the action after the exposition, so that 
we accept very easily the removal of Delphium, a weak member 
of the pair that balances the more prominent couple of lovers. 

By grouping together these examples of a general feature of 
the technique of comedy I have intended to indicate the loose 
touch-and-go method of the literary type in respect to the various 
degrees of stability revealed in pairs and balanced pairs of char- 
acters. Whatever starting-point one may find for such procedure in 
an occasional case like that of Antigone and Ismene in Sophocles 
is, I think, soon lost sight of in the informal way in which comedy 
secures various effects by the loose attachment to the plot of at 
least one member of a pair. Among the economic purposes served 
by the device character treatment is not the least important, and 
the strength of Callipho in the Pseudolus as a link in the chain 
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of evidence which binds together the theory of contamination is 
weakened, though not destroyed, by considering him in this con- 
nection. But the important point is that in the use of loosely 
attached réles to promote the portrayal of character! the Latin 
plays are only appropriating or continuing the technique of their 
Greek originals. 
IV 

In leaving the exposition and initial action of the plays and 
passing to the main action some general introductory statements 
may prevent misunderstanding. In this part of the drama par- 
ticularly, be it tragedy or comedy, temporary characters are not 
necessarily inorganic. I assume that nobody is disturbed if the 
prophet Teiresias comes and goes in a single scene of the Oedipus 
Rex, having as prophet performed his function, especially as the 
audience has been duly prepared for his appearance. Nor should 
Pheres’ temporary activity in a single scene of the Alcestzs of Euripi- 
des exemplify the use of inorganic réles; for, again, earlier action 
prepares us for his coming, his behavior admirably contributes to 
the portrayal of Alcestis and Admetus by way of contrast, and 
his permanent disappearance is an inevitable result of his conduct. 
Even in the earliest form of tragedy, in which we might look for 
loose structure, temporary réles are few in number and rarely 
mechanical. Io’s appearance in the Prometheus of Aeschylus is 
somewhat opportune; as a mythical globe-trotter she may turn up 
anywhere, and as a fellow-sufferer with Prometheus at the hands 
of Zeus she appears appropriately if somewhat mechanically. Tra- 
gedy, of course, operates freely with servants and similar minor 
characters. Appearing infrequently and for short intervals they 
serve economic purposes, running errands, bringing news, in various 
ways linking minor paragraphs of the action. Such minor réles 
may at any moment be mechanically employed; obviously so in 
the case of the servant in Euripides’ Hecuba, who is sent for water 
to wash the body of Polyxena and opportunely discovers the corpse 
of Polydorus. In this instance we are immediately aware that the 
poet has somewhat arbitrarily bound together two unrelated chap- 
ters of the action which he unwisely chose to unite in. a single play. 

1Cf. above, p. 247, for the protatic réle as instrumental in portraying character. 
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But even Euripides, in spite of a multitude of servants, heralds, 
messengers, is seldom very mechanical in his technique, although 
the tragic messenger is often arbitrarily employed. Euripides 
does, however, indulge in a few episodic réles and scenes for some- 
what spectacular effect. Special conditions render them good of 
their sort, and they are as closely knit to the main action as such 
scenes admit: so, for instance, the spectacular appearance of Iris 
and Madness in the Hercules Furens, the Phrygian who escapes 
from the general slaughter in the Orestes, the Evadne and Iphis 
scene in the Supplices, which illustrates by a concrete example 
the general pathos of the larger situation. In these cases ‘some 
may agree with the author of the hypothesis to the Phoenissae, 
who commenting on the teichoscopy near the beginning of the play 
asserts that it is not essential to the action. In general the organic 
steadiness of Greek tragedy is remarkable. And as a part of its 
general stability temporary réles are very few, and seldom mechani- 
cally employed. 

The Latin comedies, on the contrary, use a very large number 
of temporary réles; most of these réles are organic; a few, however, 
are strikingly mechanical. The profusion of temporary réles may 
be suggested by a brief survey of the material, with passing com- 
ment on those that are in various degrees mechanical. 

Comedy presents an array of servants, servi and ancilae. Even 
those who are active for only a small part of one scene, like Cro- 
cotium in the Stichus, do not disturb the most sophisticated; Dromo 
is slightly more active in the Heautontimorumenos; Cyamus 18 
active in a single scene of the Truculentus; Syra in the Mercator 
passes on and off the stage in the fourth act; Dorias and Pythias, 
on the other hand, are almost permanent réles in the Eunuchus. 
Seldom do such servants contribute much to the main action, 
though Mysis in the Andria is manipulated by the arch-intriguer 
into promoting his trick, and Halisca in the Cistellaria in her brief 
existence manages to lose opportunely the casket of trinkets, to 
this extent being distinctly a bit of the dramatist’s wirepulling. 
We are prepared for Stephanium in the Stichus, but she is loosely 
appended to enliven the convivial party of slaves in the last act. 
The case of Sosia in Hecyra 415 ff. is unique; this slave suddenly 
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appears without warning, and disappears after fifteen verses of 
dialogue with Parmeno in which he discourses briefly on the incon- 
veniences of a sea voyage. Donatus,! sensitive to the irrelevance 
of the character and his utterances, remarks that your true poet 
considers, not only the plot, but the necessity of entertaining the 
audience, and he dignifies this part of the scene as a εὕρημα of the 
perfectus poeta. Donatus may be right. Incidentally, it may be 
observed, this temporary and mechanical activity of Sosia saves 
the dramatist the necessity of bringing Parmeno on the stage with 
a monologue after the very extended monologue of Pamphilus 
that immediately precedes.* 

Among the slaves most freely used for quite incidental pur- 
poses are the puert. These puert include not only the παῖδες, 
familiar to readers of Aristophanes, but a special type of hand- 
some young voluptuaries, known as puert delicati, who are on inti- 
mate terms with their masters and are conventionalized as pert 
youngsters furnishing entertainment with their saucy wit. Along 
with certain cooks and parasites these puert delicati are the clowns 
and jesters of comedy, and as such are specially prone to fill inor- 
ganic réles and to provide irrelevant material in solo speeches or 
somewhat extended dialogue; and often the scenes in which they 
appear are sung rather than spoken or recited. In brief they are 
ornamental accessories to the action, and their names often sug- 
gest a physical attractiveness. The scene headings and text are 
not always explicit; the puer delicatus can usually be recognized 
from the nature of his talk, but the slave boys used for very limited 
and incidental purposes are probably puert in the broader and 
more general sense. Frag. x (xvii) of the Bacch. is generally referred 
to a puer, who is perhaps accompanying the younger Bacchis to 

10n Hec. 415: ‘alia ratio est currentis ad argumenta, alia actuum comicorum; 
sed perfecti poetae est ita servire argumento ut tamen spectator novis delectation- 
ibus teneatur. nam in hac scaena, donec perveniat ad Pamphilum Parmeno, hoc 
εὕρημα inducitur cum ostenditur quid mali sit navigatio.'’ Similarly, commenting on 
the realistic character of the remarks of Lesbia, the obstetriz, in And. 481 ff. Donatus 


says: ‘‘et haec sunt practer οἰκονομίαν quae dicuntur edphuara.’’ Lesbia is temporary 
but prepared for in earlier action, as is not the case with Sosia. 


3 Parmeno, of course, might enter without a monologue, immediately discover- 
ing Pamphilus. But the technique of entrance more often provides the entering 
character with a monologue when another character is already on stage. 
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her sister’s house, and in verse 577 of the same play another puer, 
as a silent réle, accompanies the parasite. Poen. 1141 contains 
two Punic words ascribed by Angelius to a puer, and in Curc. 390 
the words sequere me are supposed by the editors to be addressed 
to a puer accompanying Curculio, though I shall later suggest a 
different interpretation. These puert just mentioned illustrate 
how incidental the réle may be, limited to a word or two, or even 
silent, as is the puer who accompanies Ballio in the first act of the 
Pseudolus (vss. 170, 241-42, 249, 252, 263). The puer of Most. 420 
is dignified with a name, Sphaerio, but he simply brings a key out 
of the house and speaks only a couple of verses. 

Over against these very casual cases stands a more interesting 
group of puert who, though temporary, are more talkative, and who 
are usually made to facilitate the structure of the play by serving 
economic purposes. Most of these are puert delscatz. Paegnium in 
the Persa is weakly brought into the action by a very trivial errand, 
but once on the stage he provides patter-talk that pads the second 
act and provides a comic interlude mainly in lyrical measures.’ 
In the last act of the play he returns to increase the discomfiture 
of the leno and to add to the gaiety and volume of song in the carousal 
of slaves. Pinacium in the Stichus is brought on as a messenger 
for two scenes of the second act, and in song and recitative shares 
with the parasite the réle of buffoon. The news brought by Pina- 
clum is important but his main function is entertainment. The 
same patter-talk is provided by the two puer: delicat: of the Mos- 
tellaria 858 ff. in solo and duet. Like the characters of the Persa 
and the Stichus they have significant names, Pinacium and Phaniscus. 
Not only, however, are they entertaining but they fill with a sung 
interlude the absence of Theopropides from the stage. And though 
they are essentially inorganic réles, the author has done his best 
to attach them as closely as possible to the action. The problem 
which the dramatist had to solve in this case was just how to bring 
about the peripety, the disclosure to Theopropides of the fact 
that he had been tricked, and the consequent disaster to Tranio’s 

1Cf. below, p. 270, n, 1. 

? Though Leo in general regards song as Plautine in form rather than Greek, 


he admits (Gesch. d. rém. Lit., I, 120) the possibility that in the Persa there was song 
in the Greek original. 
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intrigue. For this purpose he brings on the puert, one of whom 
ultimately (vss. 952 ff.) makes the real facts known to Theopropi- 
des. The previous action did not supply any organic character 
who could make this disclosure. Such a lugging on of characters 
for the mere purpose of forcing the peripety is distinctly mechani- 
cal, but it is to be observed that Philemon at least took care to 
prepare for the ultimate appearance of these puert by having Calli- 
damates in verse 313 address them and order them to meet him 
after his carousal. The technique of the Greek poet, if rather 
weak, is-very interesting, particularly his use of relatively mechani- 
cal réles to bring about a reversal and his further use of the réles 
to serve the economic purpose of time-filling. So the puer deli- 
catus of Pseud. 767 ff. (not to be identified with the puer of the 
first act) not only entertains the audience with his monologue but 
by his irrelevant account of the hardship incident to his lot occupies 
the stage while the actor who plays the part of Pseudolus assumes 
the réle of Ballio; and, with the cook scene that immediately fol- 
lows, this puer scene fills the interval of Pseudolus’ absence with 
the padding of buffoonery.! In this brief monologue the puer 
delicatus makes his only appearance, although he remains on stage 
in the cook scene and perhaps speaks verses 891-92 as Bothe sup- 
poses. The equally short existence of the puert in Capt. 909 ff. 
and Miles 1378 ff. is purely to the economic advantage of the struc- 
ture. These slaves are not demonstrably puert delicatz. The puer’s 
monologue in the Captivi helps to fill the interval of Hegio’s absence, 
and the fact that Ergasilus’ monologue in verse 901 was not alone 
sufficient to fill this interval indicates that the puer was brought 
on in order that the actor who played Ergasilus’ réle might assume 
another réle in the first scene of the last act.2 So, too, at Miles 
1388 ff. the puer’s short monologue covers the time of the soldier’s 
absence, and the puer is introduced in verse 1378 in the réle of go- 
between, hitherto filled by Milphidippa, perhaps because the actor 
who played Milphidippa’s réle is needed for a different part in the 
final act, which with its five réles taxes the powers of a limited cast.® 


1 For the details of the argument for change of réles, cf. Harv. Stud. Class. Phtl., 
XXI (1910), 39 ff. 

2 Cf. Harv. Stud. Class. Phil., XXI (1910), 37 ff. 

8 Cf. sbid., pp. 34 ff. 
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This comprehensive account of the regularity with which 
inorganic or loosely attached puert are employed to entertain the 
audience and to meet the exigencies that arise from the necessity 
of filling time intervals and facilitating change of réles' makes it 
possible for us to weigh more intelligently the value of the Lurcio 
scene in Miles 813 ff. as a support for the theory of contamination 
usually advanced to explain the structure of that play.* At the 
outset we must admit that Lurcio may be not a puer in any strict 
sense; the scene headings so style him, but the text of the scene 
refers to him as a subpromus, or assistant butler (vss. 825, 837, 846). 
In any case he is a minor slave. The striking features of this scene 
are these: (1) Palaestrio standing before the house of the miles 
calls out Sceledrus; in the place of Sceledrus Lurcio appears repre- 
senting that Sceledrus has gone to sleep in his cups, and in the 
dialogue that follows at some length there is nothing said to advance 
the action, though it may entertain the audience. Lurcio has 
not been mentioned before, and he plays no part subsequently; 
in verses 859 ff., apprehensive of what may happen to him if the 
soldier returns, he invents, apparently, an errand that takes him 
away from the house, and, though Palaestrio bids him return quickly, 
he never reappears. The character, therefore, is absolutely inorganic 
and mechanical. (2) If there were need of any such padding for the 
mere purpose of entertainment, the requirements would be met 
just as easily if Sceledrus himself appeared and entertained the 
audience in drunken dialogue.* Of these two features the first, 

1 Leo, Pil. Forsch.*, p. 227, ἢ. 3 (bottom of p. 228), says with reference to the 
monologues of the puer, and of the parasite in the Capt., and of the choragus in the 
Curc., ‘‘dass die Form griechisch ist, kann man nicht besweifeln.’’ In other words, 


they do not take the place of a Menandrian χοροῦ, but were spoken interludes in 
the Greek original as in the Roman copy. 


2Leo, Pl. Forsch.*, pp. 178 ff., and for earlier bibliography, idid., p. 178, ἢ. 3; 
for later discussion, Franke, De Mil. Glor. Pl. compositione, Leipsig, 1910, and Mesk, 
Wiener Stud., XXXV (1914), 211 ff. 


3 Leo, op. cit., p. 183, and other students of contamination in the Miles are, I 
think, in error in finding any contradiction between the situation implied in the 
Lurcio scene, during which Sceledrus is supposed to be sleeping off a debauch in 
the soldier’s house, and verses 582, 585, 593. For it is not only unnecessary to take 
fortis in verse 593 as meaning ‘‘out of the soldier’s house,’ but a consideration of 
the style in this verse makes it quite unlikely that it does have this meaning. Peri- 
plectomenus, in verses 592 ff., is thinking of the approaching council in which he 
himself, Pleusicles, and Palaestrio are to participate. He says: ‘‘redeo in senatum 
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taken by itself, can easily be matched, not only by analogous puer 
scenes which we have already discussed, but by scenes in which 
other inorganic réles such as cooks, or the choragus of the Curculio, 
are mechanically introduced for a single scene to furnish amuse- 
ment. And it should be noted that the Lurcio scene, like so many 
of the other corresponding scenes, not only provides comic byplay 
but helps to fill the absence of Periplectomenus from the stage; 
he left at verse 805 and returns at verse 874. But in this case 
verses 805-12 of our text also fill this interval, and although eight 
verses are rather few for the filling of such an interval, it may 
be contended that the Lurcio scene is not absolutely necessary 
as a stop-gap. The second of the two features, viz., that Lurcio 
seems to play a réle that might as well be played by Sceledrus, 
immediately leads to the suggestion that the same actor played 
the réles of both Pleusicles and Sceledrus; Pleusicles leaves the 
stage just before the Lurcio scene begins, and this prevents the 
appearance of Sceledrus in the present scene. Such a suggestion 
cannot be made into any convincing explanation, although it 
is worth remarking that the activity of Sceledrus ends with the 
appearance of Pleusicles in the action, and that Sceledrus returns 
to the stage only in the last scene of the play after Pleusicles has 
left the action. Briefly put, the function of Lurcio as an inorganic 
puer, providing entertainment and padding the interval of time 
during the departure and return of the same character, and, pos- 
sibly, as a means of extricating the dramatist from difficulties due 
to a limited cast, makes him a weaker support for a theory of con- 
tamination than has generally been realized; but thereby I do not 
mean to say that in combination with other dubious features of 


rusum; nam Palaestrio/domi nunc apud me est, Sceledrus nunc autemst foris.” 
Anybody so sensitive as Leo to the construction ἀπὸ κοινοῦ should have appreciated 
the antithesis between dom... . apud me at the beginning of verse 593 and Joris 
at the end of the same verse; clearly we are to understand the equivalent of apud 
me with foris; and Periplectomenus says: ‘‘Palaestrio is now at my house, Sceledrus 
on the other hand is now out of my house.’’ This statement completely accords 
with the situation of the Lurcio scene. And verses 582-85 are in harmony, too; 
for there Sceledrus first thinks of flight (vs. 582), then changes his mind and decides 
to go home to the soldier’s house (vs. 585), where we find him in the Lurcio scene. 
With Sceledrus out of Periplectomenus’ house permanently, now that Palaestrio 
has thoroughly scared him, the council can proceed without danger of interruption. 
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the environing scenes the Lurcio scene may not be fairly used as 
evidence of botching of some sort. It is clear that verses 870 ff. 
might immediately follow verse 812; it is clear, too, that verses 
807-9 contain provisions of which no use is made later in the play. 
These and other intricate features of the text do not encourage 
dogmatic opinions regarding the Lurcio scene. 

The nutriz is usually employed to assist in recognition, and in 
that connection will interest us later in the discussion of the solu- 
tion of the plot. The temporary activity of Canthara in the early 
action of the Adelphoe is above criticism. 

Cooks, particularly, play a large part as temporary réles. The 
cook may have a very slight réle, as does Chytrio in the Casina, 
the cook in the Curculio, and Cario, somewhat strangely lugged 
on in the last scene of the Miles to brandish the carving knife. More 
often he holds the stage for a scene for comic effects of a broad 
sort. Seldom does he advance the action as does the cook of the 
Mercator by betraying the old man’s secret. The cooks of the 
Aulularia, a8 we have seen, help reveal the character of Euclio, 
and also fill the interval of Euclio’s absence from the stage. And 
this time-filling function, along with the broadest comic effects, 
is patent in the case of the cook of the Pseudolus 790 ff., whose 
dialogue with Ballio, in combination with the monologue of the 
puer at verses 767 ff., fills the interval of Pseudolus’ absence from 
the stage. In these entertaining scenes the cook is inorganic from 
8 modern standpoint, in so far as he occupies much space with 
irrelevant subject-matter, but it is important to observe how often 
the dramatist makes him serve economical purposes. Even in the 
Curculto, a8 has been recently suggested,! the cook may facilitate 
change of réles. 

Professional types of various sorts occupy the stage for a scene 
or two, usually without disturbing the organic unity of the play.? 
Even so brief an appearance as that of the obstetriz, Lesbia, in 


1 Conrad, Class. Phil., XIII, 389 ff. 


3 Here may be noted the professional groups of advocatt and piscatores. The 
advocati of the Poenulus are essential to the action, but those of the Phormio owe 
their temporary existence only to the comic possibilities of their delightful egotism. 
The piscatores of the Rudens supply a brief interlude that relieves the seriousness 
of the environing scenes and provides local color. 
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the Andria may pass unchallenged.' Longer activity, of the money- 
lenders in the Epidicus and the Mostellaria, of the banker in 
the Curculio, of the leno in the Phormio, of the sycophanta in the 
Trinummus, of the medicus in the Menaechmi, the mercator in the 
Asinaria, the priestess in the Rudens, is in these cases never episodic; 
the characters are properly introduced, advance the action, and 
disappear naturally after their function is performed.? The paeda- 
gogus of the Bacchides is less inevitable than some of the professional 
characters, but he serves to bring Philoxenus into the action of 
the play, and by his elaboration of the disciplinary mode of educa- 
tion both entertains the audience and by contrast illuminates the 
easy-going and charitable father, Philoxenus. The miles is occa- 
sionally a temporary réle, as in the Bacchides and the Epidicus, 
but with very definite functions and satisfactorily introduced and 
dismissed. With such a miles, however, there sometimes appears 
@ parasitus who is much more loosely attached to the action. In 
the Miles this parasite, or flatterer, is a protatic rédle and has already 
been discussed. In the Eunuchus, though he is far from a merely 
temporary réle, he is loosely attached, like most buffoon réles, and 
provides comic relief to an otherwise serious situation; and even 
if Gnatho comes from the Kolaz of Menander into the plot of the 
Eunuchus, Struthias in the Kolaz could hardly have played a more 
organic réle. In the Bacchides the parasite appears in verses 573 ff. 
without any previous announcement, introduces himself in very 
mechanical style, and disappears after a short dialogue with Pis- 
toclerus, having performed his errand and occasioned some amusing 
billingsgate. One naturally objects that the miles himself might 
as well have appeared at this point; as it is, the miles appears 
later at verse 842. Of course the unsuccessful errand of the parasite 
forecasts the sure arrival of the miles, and perhaps some desirable 
suspense is thereby created. It may be worth noting, again, that 
the scene in which the parasite appears provides filling for the inter- 


val between Mnesilochus’ exit at verse 572 and his re-entrance 


10n Lesbia, cf. above, p. 261, ἢ. 1. She passes on and off the stage much as 
the cook in the Samia of Menander, verses 68 ff. And she is a Menandrian rdéle; 
ef. Lindskog, Studien zum antiken Drama, Miscellen II, pp. 11 ff., and Kérte, Hermes, 
XLIV, 311 ff. 

The part of the Amphitruo in which Blepharo, the gubernator, appeared is 
fragmentary; his réle was temporary but duly prepared for in verses 951, 967. 
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at verse 612. As often, the inorganic réle serves an economic 
purpose. The parasite who turns up with Diabolus in the last 
two acts of the Asinaria could be easily eliminated without loss to 
the action except for the fact that he makes it possible for Diabolus 
to come on the stage in verses 746 ff. talking with somebody instead 
of soliloquizing, and the reading of the letter by the parasite, with 
correction and comment by Diabolus, makes an effective scene; 
the parasite’s further activity is perhaps sufficiently justified in 
verses 820 ff. The rédle of Diabolus is really the peculiar feature 
of technique at this point, as we shall later see, and the casual 
use of the parasite is largely a sequel to the late introduction of 
Diabolus, who under the conditions of the plot has nobody with 
whom to converse unless a character is specially devised for the 
purpose. 

With the exception of Gnatho in the Eunuchus the parasites 
under discussion have been incidental and very temporary réles. 
From them we may pass to other parasites, who, like Gnatho, 
have a more extended réle but are flatly inorganic. In 8 few cases 
the réle is permanent and organic, and the parasite is the protago- 
nist as in the Curculio and Phormio. In the Persa the parasite 
Saturio is an important agent in the intrigue, though his active 
participation is slight in extent.1 Even these organic parasites 
reveal, as an incidental feature of their equipment, what is more 
prominent in the cases of inorganic parasites; they are buffoon 
réles, like the cooks, and as entertaining clowns they are not subject 
to the conventions of dramatic technique. So Peniculus in the 
᾿ Menaechmi, Ergasilus in the Captivi, and Gelasimus in the Stichus 
are in different degrees professional entertainers and loosely attached 
réles, active through several scenes of the play, and in the case 
of Ergasilus lasting to the very end of the drama. They are attached 
to the action through their dependence for food and living on the 
household of one of the main characters; in the case of Gelasimus 
this connection is left very vague at the opening of action so 
that the parasite’s first appearance is weakly motivated.? The 


1QOn the elimination of Saturio from the carousal at the end of the play cf. Class. 
Phil., XI, 129, and n. 2. 


* Cf. Class. Phil., XI, 136 ff. 
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contribution of all these entertainers to the development of action is 
slight; Peniculus vents his disappointment at missing a meal by 
fetching the wronged wife to the scene of her husband’s faithless- 
ness, and Ergasilus serves as a messenger to bring the news that 
solves the complications of the Captivi; similarly Gelasimus is 
summoned to serve as messenger, but his function is usurped by 
a puer, 80 that the summons seems merely a device to get him on 
the stage. Aside from these slight points of contact with the actual 
plot these réles simply amuse the audience with extended passages 
of irrelevant material concerning their ups and downs in the pre- 
carious following of their profession. Often these passages take 
the form of extended monologues, and in such cases the inorganic 
réle and the irrelevant material subserve the convenience of the 
poet in constructing his action, particularly in the matter of filling 
intervals of time. So the monologue of Peniculus in Men. 446 ff. 
fills the gap between the departure and return of the second 
Menaechmus; the two monologues of Ergasilus at Capt. 461 ff. 
and 768 ff. occupy the interval of Hegio’s absence from the stage; 
and Ergasilus’ monologue at 901 ff. in combination with a mono- 
logue by a puer bridges a similar gap, and at the same time 
facilitates change of rdéles... The whole fabric of the Stichus, 
however, is so loosely woven that no such economic use of 
Gelasimus is necessary, and he is left to the elaboration of his 
comical propensities. 

The economic advantage of the inorganic professional réle is 
nowhere more patent than in the case of the choragus of Curculio 
462 ff. Here there suddenly appears without warning, and for a 
single scene of lengthy solo speech, the costumer or property man. 
His main function is clear when we note that the same three char- 
acters are on the stage before and after his soliloquy; he is clearly 
filling a gap which probably the dramatist could not easily cover 
by the use of organic réles. In brief, his function is like that of 
the chorus of Greek drama. His speech is wholly irrelevant but 
entertaining; he informs the audience where in Rome they 
may find various typical characters, moral and professional types. 


1Cf. Leo as quoted above, p. 264, n. 1, on the Greek technique in these fea- 
tures of the Capfivi. 
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The Roman content of his speech suggests at once Plautine inven- 
tion. No doubt Plautus is responsible for the words of the mono- 
logue, but it is by no means certain that the same character did not 
play the same réle with different words in the Greek original. The 


1 The point, though small, is of some importance, and I briefly sketch the frail 
argument in favor of a view that Plautus is not inventing the réle or its function 
even if he is responsible for the content of most of the speech. (1) It is not so cer- 
tain, as is usually assumed, that the character and the speech are absolutely detach- 
able from the environing action. The first two verses may indicate that the choragus 
has been present during the previous scene; how else should he know that Curcu- 
lio, now rigged out in the ornamenta which the choragus has supplied, is a lepidus 
nugator? With this in mind, if we note verse 390 in which Curculio says (to some- 
body who is not identifiable either in the text or in the scene heading) sequere me, 
we may well ask if the person thus addressed is not the choragus instead of a slave 
boy as the editors usually assert. In this case the choragus appeared with Cur- 
culio at verse 384, and is consequently linked to the action of the previous scene 
as a silent réle. If Plautus had been himself inventing a réle and a speech to take 
the place of a chorou, as we find it in the papyrus of Menander, or of a vacant stage 
or any other stop-gap in the Greek original, he would hardly have taken the trouble 
to connect the episodic character with the preceding scene. (2) These first two 
verses contain the dubious word halophantam, which, with the apparent assonance 
in sycophantam and possible punning in the two words, points to a Greek source 
rather than Plautine invention so far as these two verses are concerned. (3) The 
Greek word choragus in the scene heading cannot be pressed unless we are convinced 
that Plautus is responsible for the scene heading. It appears in the same Dorio 
form in the text of Persa 159, Trin. 858. It is conceivable that Plautus got the word, 
not from his Greek original, but from the parlance of the stage in Magna Graecia. 
On the other hand, the fact that it is choragus, not choregus, need not militate against 
its having been in the scene heading or the text of the Greek original; for in the 
Captivt we have Alide for Elide. But I do not know of clear cases of the Greek 
words, choregus or choragus, used in the Hellenistic period of the costumer; the cos- 
tumer is called ἱματιομίσθης in Pollux vii. 78; cf. 2563-66 in Collits-Bechtel, Sammi. 
d. Dialekt-Inschr., II. Such a passage as Antiphanes, frag. 204, verses 5-6, indi- 
cates how easily the choregus of the fifth century might have led to the use of the 
noun choregus in later Greek of the costumer. In Donatus’ comment on Eun. 
967 the choragus seems to be a stage manager. The persistency of choragus and 
choragium (cf. Capt. 61) down to a late period in Latin (cf. Thes. Ling. Lat., 8. or.) 
seems to me to point to the influence of the Greek colonies in Southern Italy as deter- 
mining the form of the word, and I am disposed to think that even in Plautus’ time 
the form of the word and the denotation of it were already naturalised in Latin. 
Cf. Fredershausen, De ture Pl. et Terentiano, p.68. (4) The violation of the dramatic 
illusion by bringing in a stage hand, mechanic, musician, is entirely in the spirit 
of the old comedy in Greece, although extended speeches by such réles are not found 
in the Greek type; usually it takes the form of address to such stage hands. So, 
e.g., ef. Aristoph. Peace 173 ff. and frag. 188 for the mechanopotos; Aristoph. Birds 
659 ff., 676 ff., Eccl. 891 ff. for the auletes; and so in Plautus Pseud. 573, Stich. 715 ff., 
758 ff. And the introduction of the stage manager into the action of the drama is 
familiar to readers of Sanscrit dramatic literature as well as to those who have seen the 
modern production of ‘‘The Yellow Jacket’’ after a Chinese model. (δ) Fraenkel, 
De med. et nov. com. qu. sel., pp. 98 ff., parallels from Greek sources the cataloguing 
of classes of citizens, and the use of a word like commostrabo in such an enumeration. 
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informal speech to the audience and the content of the remarks 
seem like survivals of the Aristophanic parabasis.! 

The main action of the plays is carried on by intriguing slaves 
and parasites, and by domestic rdéles, the senes, matronae, adules- 
centes. It is seldom that such domestic réles are loosely attached 
to the action; as the main réles they are generally organic. In 
the Stichus, to be sure, we have an isolated play in which almost 
all the characters, including even the main réles, are active only 
for a short time; the wives appear only in the opening scenes; the 
husbands are prominent only in the middle of the play; the slaves 
rule the stage in the last act. Whether this is the result of con- 
tamination or of a temporary eccentricity on Menander’s part 
may not be clear, but in any case it is exceptional.? So, too, the 
technique of the Mostellaria is unique in so far as the young lover 
and his sweetheart are eliminated after the exposition, but the 
elimination is artistically managed.* In general domestic réles are 
permanent and organic. Many of them, however, are temporary 
without being at all loosely attached; like the similar professional 
réles they are properly introduced and depart, after they have 
performed their function, without exciting any unfavorable com- 
ment. So, for example, Eunomia in the Aulularia, the senex of 
the Menaechmi, Sostrata and Hegio in the Adelphoe, Aristophontes 
in the Captivt, although active for only a scene or two, are not 
missed when they disappear from the action. Charmides, a senez 
in the Rudens, is much less inevitable than most temporary domes- 
tic réles. He is carefully introduced in the exposition and is active 
in three scenes of the second and third acts. His chief function 
seems to be to provide dialogue in the first scene in which he appears, 
and throughout the scenes to throw a damaging light upon the 
character of Labrax. The structure of the Rudens is in general 
so loose that, I think, Charmides is only another example of the 
individual technique of the Greek author, Diphilus. The only 
example of a thoroughly inorganic domestic réle in this part of 

1 Even Leo admits that the spoken interlude as a stop-gap is Greek; cf. above, 
p. 264, n. 1. 

2 Cf. Class. Phil., XI, 136 ff., and Enk, Mnemos., XLIV (1916), 18 ff. 

8 Cf. Class. Phil., XI, 140. 
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the action is Antipho in the Eunuchus, and it is very important 
to observe that in this case the réle is definitely ascribed to Roman 
craftsmanship by Donatus on verse ὅ30.: At this point in the play 
the young man, Chaerea, having assumed the dress of a eunuch, 
has succeeded in his amour with a young girl, and comes rushing 
out of the house in which his trick has been successfully executed. 
In the Greek original by Menander, as we infer from Donatus’ 
note, the young man narrated in monologue what had taken place 
within the house, and then repaired to a friend’s house to remove 
his disguise. But Terence, to avoid a long monologue, has this 
friend appear on the stage in the person of Antipho, who after 
referring to a party at which the young lover was expected but 
has not yet appeared is confronted by Chaerea himself as the latter 
rushes from the girl’s house. To Antipho the lover narrates his 
successful intrigue with the girl, and then, reminded of his engage- 
ment at the dinner party, repairs to Antipho’s house to get rid 
of his disguise. In other words Antipho did not appear in the 
Greek original but has been rudely lugged on the stage by Terence 
to avoid a lengthy monologue by Chaerea reporting off-stage action. 
The significance of this procedure is clear. We are justified in 
suspecting as evidence of Terentian, and possibly of Roman, work- 
manshir any inorganic réle whose exclusive function is to promote 
dialogue and obviate monologue.? And this principle I have already 
ventured to apply in suggesting that Sosia in the Eunuchus and 
Charinus in the Pseudolus may be cases of Roman intervention; 
in applying the principle in the latter case I have, of course, perhaps 
unwisely, extended the application to Plautus, of whose aversion 
to solo narrative of off-stage action we have no evidence. 

The striking features, therefore, of the technique in the course 
of the main action are the relative profusion, as compared with 

1 ‘Bene inventa persona est cui narret Chaerea, ne unus diu loquatur, ut apud 
Menandrum.”’ 


2Strictly speaking, the passage in Donatus suggests only that Terence is on 
occasion averse to long monologue narrating off-stage action. Plautus does not 
seem to resent any kind of solo speech. But there are conditions under which dia- 
logue enhances the effect, and occasionally one may suspect that an inorganic réle is 
loosely attached even in the Greek original to promote dialogue; cf. above, on the 
parasite in the Asin., p. 268. For the reverse process in Terence—substitution of 
monologue for dialogue—cf. Donatus on Hecyra 825. 
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tragedy, of temporary rdéles, the employment of a few mechanical 
or loosely attached réles among this number for the purpose of 
assisting in portrayal of character, of entertaining the audience 
with irrelevant buffoonery, of filling time and facilitating changes 
of réles, and, rarely, of promoting dialogue. So far as the pro- 
fusion of temporary réles is concerned, the difference between 
comedy and tragedy is not very significant; for this difference is 
simply due to different conditions in the tragic and comic situations 
and plots. Tragedy deals usually with the misadventures of ἃ 
single household and of a princely family. This royal or heroic 
entourage has little contact with the larger plebeian community, 
and such contact as it does have is immediately realized in the 
dramatic action through the presence of the chorus, which is usually 
made up of members of the community. Comedy, on the other 
hand, sets its scene in 8 city street with two or three households 
᾿ in the background. These plebeian families are intimately asso- 
ciated with the activities of other households, not represented in 
the stage setting, and of business life in the forum and market. 
But there is no chorus. With a fixed background of several houses 
and no chorus the dramatist is driven to the use of some temporary 
réles to bring about the natural interaction of the outer business 
life of the city and the intimate life of several families. 
Furthermore, the absence of a chorus deprives the comic poet 
of easy means to provide stop-gaps in the action such as he needs. 
And his need is imperative if he is obliged to prepare a play for 
presentation by a limited cast. For obviously, if a dozen réles 
must be played by half a dozen actors, the interweaving of chap- 
ters of action is increasingly difficult. There is every temptation 
to fill a gap by lugging on an otherwise unoccupied actor for a 
mechanical part and an irrelevant episode. Time for off-stage 
action and for allowing other members of the cast to shift their 
parts is thereby easily secured. Yet I hope that nobody will quickly 
seize upon the several clear cases in which inorganic réles perform 
a choral function as evidence that either Hellenistic or Roman 
comedy is necessarily an issue from choral drama. All that the 
evidence indicates is that all dramatists have difficulties in pro- 
viding stop-gaps to bridge intervals of time. Choral drama easily 
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meets the situation. Non-choral drama has to achieve the same 
end through the actors on the stage, and is driven to devices of 
various sorts, among which inorganic and loosely attached réles 
and irrelevant padding are conspicuous, if the artists are not highly 
skilled and sophisticated. It still remains possible, of course, that 
an inorganic chorus in Menander might have been replaced on 
occasion in Roman comedy by an inorganic réle, but there is no 
case in which the conditions point clearly to such a substitution. 
The nearest approach to such a case is the choragus of the Cur- 
culio. Broadly speaking, the technique in question is probably 
Greek. And if Greek technique, it argues against the uniform 
employment in Hellenistic comedy of such an inorganic chorus as 
the papyrus of Menander provides for time-filling purposes.! 


V 


As the dramatist approaches the end of his play he may still 
have difficulty in providing for time intervals and in facilitating 
change of rdles. The scenes in which the puert appear in the Mos- 
tellaria, and the puer scenes of the Captivt and Miles, all of which 
have been discussed in the previous section of this paper, come 
just before the last act. But in general the difficulties that con- 
front the poet in the peripety and in the solution of the compli- 
cations are concerned not so much with lapse of time and change 
of rdles as with the mere problem of bringing about the required 
turn in the action at the peripety and at the solution of compli- 
cations. So the puer: scene at Most. 858 ff., although it does fill 
neatly an interval of time, brings on the stage somewhat mechani- 
cally the agents who are to disclose the truth to Theopropides and 
thereby achieve the reversal of Tranio’s good fortune. The temp- 
tation to which the poet sometimes succumbs near the end of his 
play lies in the introduction of a new réle, not hitherto employed, 
for the express purpose either of forcing a reversal of the action 
or mechanically solving the complications of his plot. 

Greek tragedy, to some extent, illustrates the difficulties. The 
inorganic messenger is freely employed to report the gruesome 


1 The pederastic implications of the content of the scenes in which puers delicats 
appear stamp them as Greek; cf. Prehn, Qu. Plaut., Breslau, 1916, chap. v. 
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catastrophe that ends the drama, and the deus ex machina some- 
times rudely cuts the knot of complications. Aside from these 
recognized phenomena of tragedy, however, there is seldom any 
introduction of ordinary characters late in the play for temporary 
and mechanical purposes. The Pythian priestess in the Jon of 
Euripides, Theseus in the Hippolytus, Oedipus in the Phoenissae, 
though appearing late, are prepared for in the earlier action, and 
their late appearance is justified by special conditions. In the 
last case, for example, we have known of Oedipus from the start, 
and his late appearance culminates the tragic fortunes of his house- 
hold. In the Hercules Furens, on the other hand, the deferred 
activity of Theseus, only slightly anticipated in verses 618-21, 
makes him approximately a homo ex machina, in line with the divine 
agents who solve the complications in some cases. 

In respect to the messenger comedy is very different from tra- 
gedy.! Greek tragedy employs as messengers slaves, heralds, guards, 
who are in most cases active in other parts of the play and relatively 
organic. But it indulges also in frankly inorganic messengers who 
serve no other purpose than to announce the fatal catastrophe. 
In comedy the occasions for a8 messenger are much more varied. 
There is much more off-stage action to be reported. Nor is it 
of the gruesome sort that prevails naturally at the tragic catas- 
trophe. For this function comedy uses consistently organic réles 
who are elsewhere active in other functions. Acanthio, protatic réle 
in the Mercator and also a messenger, is ἃ rare exception. Ergasilus, 
loosely attached to the entire action of the Captivi, does convey 
the critical news that solves the complications. But the only 
close connection with tragedy is furnished in the one play that is 
in origin itself a tragedy, the mythological travesty of the Amphi- 
truo, in which the servant Bromia, hitherto inactive, reports the 
birth of Hercules and the attendant circumstances in the style of 
a tragic messenger. And in the same play, although he is an 
organic réle, Jupiter cuts the knot by his divine pronouncement 
at the end, much as the mechanical deus does in extant Greek 
tragedies. 


10On the messenger in tragedy cf. Fisch], Diss. Vindob., X (1910), 3 ff., and in 
comedy Wagner, De nuntiis comicis, Breslau, 1913. 
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Though it regularly eschews the inorganic messenger, comedy 
in a small number of striking cases betrays by its structure a play- 
wright’s difficulties as he approaches the end of his work. Tem- 
porary and relatively mechanical réles appear in the final chapter 
of the action of comedy usually for one of two reasons. Either 
the dramatist has become so absorbed in elaborating an ingenious 
web of intrigue that he has neglected to provide conditions which 
will lead to any natural overturn of the arch-intriguer’s hitherto 
successful devices, or he has neglected to arrange for any natural 
development either of action or of corroborative testimony leading 
to the recognition of a lost child. Thus cornered, the poet occa- 
sionally introduces a more or less mechanical réle to turn some- 
what arbitrarily the balance against the intriguer and solve the 
complications resulting from his trick, or else to extricate the organic 
characters, by rapid recognition of a lost child, from whatever 
complications have developed. 

So, if the present text of the Asinaria rightly ascribes the réles,! 
the young man, Diabolus, after very slight and tardy preparation 
in verse 634, appears for the first time at verse 746 as a relatively 
mechanical device to bring about the peripety, with the assistance 
of an equally temporary and loosely attached parasite. The tech- 
nique of the Mostellaria, though more skilful, is not impeccable. 
We have already seen that puert are brought on late in the play 
to give the desired turn to events and upset the plans of the arch- 
intriguer. But the dramatist has not thereby met all his problems 
at the end of the play. He still has to solve the complications. 
And he has become so interested in planning the clever intrigues 
of Tranio that there is no natural means at hand for the solution. 
In the elaborate exposition of the piece the atmosphere of riotous 
conviviality was neatly suggested in a revel scene at the end of the 
first act. In this act there appeared a young companion of the hero, 
Callidamates, whose activity extended over into the next scene, in 
which he added considerably to the humor of the situation as an inci- 
dental réle. After this broad exposition all the active characters of 


1 Havet, Rev. de Phil., XXIX (1905), 94 ff., believes that Diabolus should be 
substituted for Argyrippus in the second and third scenes of the first act. Ahrens, 
De Plautt Asinaria, Jena, 1907, pp. 13 ff., argues against the view. 
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the first act were locked up in the house, except the intriguing slave, 
and thereby eliminated from the main intrigue, which occupies 
the second and third acts. Callidamates, therefore, along with 
the young lover, Philolaches, has not appeared on the stage for two 
acts, and Tranio, the intriguer, has dominated the action. When 
the time comes for solution, the dramatist has to choose between 
Philolaches and Callidamates as his agent in the settling of diffi- 
culties. He chooses Callidamates, who is then made to appear 
mechanically at verse 1122, lamely apologize for the arch-intriguer 
and the young rioters, and obtain the pardon of all involved in 
the scrape. Thus Callidamates, but for his incidental réle in the 
revel scene and the initial action, is a homo ex machina. 

But it is the recognition theme that most often prompts the 
use of mechanical and temporary réles at the end of the play. To 
‘the temporary appearance of Stalagmus in the last act of the Cap- 
tivt no objection, of course, can be raised; for though he appears 
only here, and merely to solve the complications, we have known 
of his existence from the start, and the dramatist has led us to 
expect him. The Truculentus is so loosely put together that it 
is hardly a fair example of normal procedure. But the rédle of 
Callicles, the old man, in the last act is certainly a surprise to the 
modern reader. The identity of the baby whom the courtezan, 
Phronesium, has obtained for the purposes of her trick against 
the soldier does not interest us in the least; but the dramatist 
seems to feel obliged to straighten out the future of another 
of her lovers, Diniarchus. Consequently, Callicles is lugged on 
in the last act, and through his efforts it is discovered that the 
baby is his illegitimate granddaughter and that Diniarchus is its | 
father. Diniarchus is forced to marry the mother of the child. 
The casual appearance of a nurse to help establish the identity 
of a lost child is so short that we are not disturbed particularly 
by the réle of Sophrona in the Eunuchus 910 ff. or of the nutriz 
in the Heautontimorumenos 614 ff. 

The most obvious case of a catastrophic réle in recognition 
plays is furnished by the Andria. In this play it is clear from 
allusions early in the drama that the heroine is familiar with part 
of her earlier history and that she has confided the facts to her 
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lover. These facts in themselves, however, are not sufficient to 
establish her in the position of a free citizen, such as the situation 
demands, unless they are corroborated by a quite unprejudiced 
witness. And the conditions of the action as developed in the 
earlier part of the play do not provide any such witness among 
the active and organic characters. The witness must come from 
Andros, the scene of the girl’s early life. Consequently, when 
the time comes for the solution of the difficulties the dramatist 
lugs on the stage an old man, Crito, from Andros, justifying his 
appearance rather neatly in verses 796 ff. But there has been no 
preparation for Crito’s appearance. For Donatus is certainly 
forcing the interpretation when, on verse 71, he comments on cog- 
natorum neglegentia: hic 1am parat nos ad Critonis adventum. No 
spectator or reader would recall at verses 796 this casual phrase 
of verse 71. But on verse 796 Donatus has rightly understood and 
described the technique of the poet: in hoc loco persona ad catas- 
tropham machinata nunc loquitur, nam hic Crito nihil argumento 
debet nist absolutionem erroris evus. 

The frank recognition of the catastrophic réle as a mechanical 
device makes us more charitably disposed toward two characters 
who have been used to prop theories of contamination. In the 
Rudens, as I have already pointed out in Classical Philology, XI, 
126 ff., the obviously mechanical réle of Gripus may not safely 
be used to support a view that the play is contaminated. In this 
play an outside person, apart from the victims of the shipwreck, 
must accomplish the recovery of the chest which contains the tokens 
that establish the identity of the heroine. And as the earlier action 
does not provide any such person, Gripus, the fisherman, is inevi- 
tably invented at verse 906, in this case, too, without any previous 
introduction of him in the earlier stages of the plot, to achieve the 
discovery and to bring about the solution of the complications. 
To this argument, obtained from the inner necessity of the plot, 
I may now add the obvious likeness between Crito’s function in 
the Andria and Gripus’ in the Rudens.! The chief difference between 


1The remarks of Leo, Pl. Forsch.?, pp. 160-61, comparing the structure of the 
Rudens with that of the Hecuba (cf. above p. 259), are very suggestive, but the con- 
clusion ‘‘es kann nicht anders sein als dass Diphilus sich mit Bewussteein an die 
euripideische Erfindung angelehnt hat’’ indicates how far the chief exponent of 
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the two is that in Gripus’ case the dramatist has developed a some- 
what elaborate and diffuse chapter of action. The awkwardness 
is increased, too, in Gripus’ case in so far as he, a slave in Daemones’ 
household, seems to duplicate a natural function of the slave, Sce- 
parnio, active in earlier scenes of the play. But obviously Sceparnio 
could not discover the chest if he were to be active on land as he 
is in the earlier scenes, and his dismissal from the action at the 
end of the second act is no more remarkable than the withdrawal 
of Palinurus in the Curculio or of Strobilus in the Aulularia, if 
Strobilus is not identical with the servos Lyconidis who is active 
in later scenes of the play. Inasmuch as the Andria is a contam- 
inated play, it should perhaps be added that nobody contends that 
Crito’s réle in that play is affected at all by the combination of the 
two plays of Menander. | 

To these cases of catastrophic réles I might easily add the réle 
of Syncerastus in the Poenulus, who suddenly appears at verse 823 
to provide the needed information about the free status of the 
two girls at an opportune moment late in the play. He emerges 
without introduction earlier in the action, and as quickly disap- 
pears. But in this case the text of the scene suggests that at some 
time in the tradition the scene itself may have stood earlier in the 
play, and the other evidence of contamination is so involved in the 
question that it is hardly safe to say more than that Syncerastus 
as a temporary and mechanical réle, introduced late in the action 
to promote recognition, is Greek technique.! 

In all these cases the catastrophic réle, or the homo ex machina, 
has a perfectly definite function. There are two cases of tem- 
porary réles that seem to have no very vital connection with the 
development of action. The text of the Cistellaria is fragmentary, 
but there is no clear indication that the old man, Demipho, appeared 


the Euripidean theory is prepared to go in rapid inferences from the evidence. I 
should myself simply observe that both Euripides and Diphilus, in attempting to 
join somewhat alien chapters of action, hit upon the same and somewhat obvious 
device. Certainly the fact that Gripus finds ‘‘den ans Land gespiilten Koffer’’ and 
the servant in the Hecuba finds “die ans Land gespilte Leiche’”’ is hardly worthy 
of serious attention, especially when the equation in ‘‘ans Land gespilte’”’ is based 
on such an equivocal phrase as Rud. 1019, at ego inspectani 6 litore. 


1 ΟΣ contamination in the Poenulus cof. Leo, Pl. Forsch.*, pp. 170 ff., and for 
earlier discussions the bibliography on p. 170, n. 2. 
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in the earlier scenes of the play. If this is the case, his sudden 
and brief appearance in the last scene at verse 774 is extraordinary. 
His name is given in verse 599, and we are conscious throughout 
the play of his existence, but his activity at the end is singularly 
futile. Somewhat similar, though more reasonable, is the appear- 
ance of the father of the young heroes of the play in Eunuchus 
971 ff. In this case Donatus informs us that the same character 
appeared in Menander’s original under a different name. The 
father’s appearance may be justified in so far as the betrothal of 
Chaerea requires his consent, and the arrangements with Thais 
(vas. 1039-40) apparently require his approval, but the introduction 
of the old man is very abrupt. 


VI 


This survey of inorganic réles in Roman comedy indicates that 
characters are loosely and mechanically attached to the action for 
various purposes. They assist in the exposition of situation and 
action, in the portrayal of character, in the quick reversal of action, 
and in the solution of complications. They provide entertain- 
ment, especially in the case of buffoon réles, such as parasites, cooks, 
and puert delicati. They fill intervals of time, either that off- 
stage action may be satisfactorily covered or that a change of réles 
may be facilitated. Less clearly and frequently do they promote 
dialogue, fill the stage, increase the volume of song, and enrich 
the details of action. Seldom do they serve exclusively any one 
of these various purposes. Inorganic réles may expound action 
or portray character exclusively. But stationary scenes in which 
comic relief is furnished usually also subserve the economic con- 
venience of time-filling. And in most of the instances the general 
features of technique illustrated by the employment of inorganic 
réles are Greek rather than Roman. For the features are too per- 
vasive to be anything but Greek in origin; the problems of dra- 
matic composition which they solve confronted the composers of the 
Greek originals; they are not problems that any special condi- 
tions of the Roman stage and theater or of the Roman playwright’s 
dramatic art occasioned. At the same time any special case of the 
general feature may, owing to other evidence outside the inorganic 
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réle, or to special environing conditions of the scene in which he 
appears, properly lead to a suspicion of Roman intervention. But 
it should be admitted that Greek dramatic art is not impeccable, 
and that in any dramatic production loose organization which may 
disturb the thoughtful reader rarely troubles an audience absorbed 
in the more essential features of rapid action on the stage. 

In comparison with tragedy comedy reveals a number of fea- 
tures which it shares with the more dignified type of drama. Like 
tragedy it employs protatic réles. Sometimes it uses human agents 
mechanically to solve the complications, as tragedy uses divine 
agents. It avails itself of inorganic réles to fill gaps in time and 
to facilitate change of réles, just as tragedy often uses its organic 
chorus to provide stop-gaps in the action. Unlike tragedy it revels 
in comic episodes and episodic characters for comic effects. And 
it betrays an interest in character treatment that may be mani- 
fested by the use of loosely attached réles to enhance clearness 
of portrayal; in this respect tragedy seldom, if ever, resorts to 
such means. Neither these points of likeness. nor these differen- 
tiating features have any great significance. When the two types 
of drama agree, they are solving, similarly and independently, 
common dramatic problems by obvious and commonplace devices. 
When they disagree, comedy is satisfying special needs either of 
the dramatic type or of the later age from which it issues. 
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ARRIAN’S ANABASIS AND BOOK XVII OF DIODORUS 
By R. B. 5ΤΕΈΕΙ 


Frankel in Die Quellen der Alexanderhistoriker (pp. 460 ff.) con- 
cludes that Diodorus reproduces the work of Clitarchus with some 
modifications, and that he, as well as Aristobulus, the chief source 
of Arrian, made use of Callisthenes, Onesicritus, Chares, and Near- 
chus. The selection by Arrian of Aristobulus and Ptolemy is of 
itself an indication that their historical method differed from that 
of Clitarchus. He criticizes or omits many of the highly colored 
incidents found in Diodorus and has unnumbered details not re- 
corded by the latter. That they are widely different in statements 
of facts is admitted, and the object of this investigation is to 
determine whether they have retained a similar form of statement. 
The data will be presented under two heads: I, personal—historical, 
ethical, rhetorical; and IT, individual words and syntax. 


I. PERSONAL 


Arrian, Anabasis (vii. 22. 5), in an original discussion names 
Seleucus as the greatest of the followers of Alexander. In contrast 
with this Diodorus (xvii. 103. 6) and Curtius (ix. 8. 22-24), by 
implication, assign this position to Ptolemy. Diodorus refers to 
other writers only a few times, but Arrian, in addition to his main 
sources, frequently mentions others and also reports items from the 
logos. He speaks of heroes only incidentally (iv. 8. 3; iv. 11. 3), 
while Diodorus in his opening paragraph, section 4, declares that 
Alexander was equal to any of the ancients, and by an adjective or 
adverb presents the heroic deeds of Admetus (45. 6), of Erigyius 
(83. 6), and of Porus (88. 6; see 95. 2; 102. 4). 

The ethical environment set forth by the two writers is not the 
same. Diodorus (118. 1) mentions εὐσεβές as a spring of action; 
τὸ θεῖον (116. 1) and τὸ δαιμόνιον (116. 5). Arrian freely uses the 
last two expressions and has τυχόν a dozen times (see Boehner, De 
Arriani dicendi genere,? p. 39), with a few incidental references to 

1In succeeding references, with Arrian sc. Anabasis, and with Diodorus xvii. 

3 Acta Seminarii Phil. Erlangensis, IV, 1 ff. 
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τύχη, whose importance in the eyes of Diodorus is shown by more 
than a score of occurrences. Various forms of τυγχάνω are found, 
the compound in éy- most freely in Arrian. In contrast with this 
are such expressions as συνέβη γενέσθαι (Diodorus 63. 4; 66. 2; 
100. 1, and 103. 7). Compare Arrian 1. 1. 9; 1. 27. 7; 1. 10.3; iv. 
2. 5; v. 23. 5, usually συνέβη ὅπως εἴκασε. Necessity is stated 
alike in both, though Diodorus has ἀναγκαῖον applied to objective 
facts (43. 9; 55. 1; 94. 1) as well as to his own impelling motive 
(1.4; 5.3; 117. 5). 

Some expressions of mental conditions and activities are peculiar 
to Arrian. Nominal and verbal forms of νοῦς are freely used,! and 
the impulse of Alexander is given with several verbs (i. 3. 5; ii. 3. 1; 
iii. 1.5; vii. 2. 2; vii. 16. 2). Diodorus is strongly inclined to mag- 
nify, as is shown by ὑπερβολή in more than a dozen passages (see 11. 
5; 20.5; 101.1; 103.7). Arrian has the plural (iv. 11. 4), the noun, 
of physical passage (iii. 30. 6), and the verb in similar connections, 
while in Diodorus it is freely used in metaphorical statements. A 
number of other formations in trep- are not in Arrian, though we 
find ὑπερφέρω (not in Diodorus) (v. 4. 2; vi. 22. 7; vii. 6. 3). The 
use of γέμω is similar (Diodorus 94. 4; 104. 6); with physical objects 
(70. 2; 71.1; 81.1); and γεμίσαντας (105. 7). 

Diodorus abounds in characterizations, and ἀνδρεία and ἀνδραγαθία 
occur scores of times, while there are corresponding verbal forms 
(89. 3; 99. 2; 100. 2; Arrian vii. 5. 4). The adjective and verbal 
forms used in such connections differ widely. Diodorus has διαφέρων 
(29) most freely, and διάφορος (20. 2; 32.1; 75. 7). Besides these 
he uses a number of other prepositional compounds, as προέχων, also 
in Arrian (v.17.4). Words expressing admiration, as well as μεγαλο- 
πρεπτῶς and παραδόξως, with their corresponding adjective forms, 
are characteristic of Diodorus. He prefers the verb, generally the 
participle σπεύδων, to express the intense activity of Alexander, 
though occasionally he has κατὰ σπουδήν, which is in Armian once 
(iii. 29. 6), but σπουδῇ scores of times. Diodorus also emphasizes 
ἐνέργεια, and in contrast with this has ἡσυχία in about a dozen places; 
in Arrian only (i. 14. 5; ii. 8.5). The forms of incidental references 


1ii. 26. 4; vii. 1. δ; vii. 18. 4; Praef. 3; iii. 18. 12; vi. 10. 3; ii. 4. 5; v. 23. 6; 
vii. 17. 2, εἰ al. 
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differ. We find οὐκ ἀνοίκειον (Diodorus 71. 3), but ἄξιον more 
frequently, and with a negative (27.7; 46.6); and with μνήμης (38. 5; 
99. 1; 100. 1). The latter is in Arrian (ii. 24. 6), but also λόγου 
(v. 7.3; vi. 9. 5; vii. 7. 7). 

Some rhetorical differences are noticeable. There are a few 
examples of chiasmus in Arrian (e.g., i. 12. 9; ii. 7. 9), but, in con- 
trast with this, the etymological figure occurs frequently (vii. 17. 1; 
vii. 23. 8); θυσίας. . .. θύεσθαι (vii. 14. 1; vii. 17. 4). Boehner 
_ (p. 34) calls attention to the frequent repetition of the noun by 
Arrian, thus avoiding the use of a pronoun. However, this usage 
with the verb is just as noticeable, ’AppiBas yap νόσῳ ἀπέθανεν. ἢ 
ἀπέθανεν δὲ καὶ ᾿Αντίοχος (see i. 16. 6; i. 25. 8; 1]. 4. 8; ii. 11. 5, 9; 
ii. 25. 2; ii. 27. 6; iii. 5. 4; 111. 5. 5). 


II. INDIVIDUAL WORDS AND SYNTAX 


A. INDIVIDUAL WORDS 

1. Time.—The ways of. fixing the center of reference for the 
actions of Alexander and his associates are very different. The 
fourscore occurrences of ἐν τούτῳ in Arrian are not relatively as 
frequent as those of μετὰ ταῦτα in Diodorus. One gives the actors 
in the midst of their activities; the other is retrospective. The 
plan of Arrian required a very free use of τότε, for which he often 
substitutes ἐν τῷ τότε and els τότε (vi. 28. 4). He has more than 
forty instances of πάλαι, while both use τὸ παλαιόν, as also ἔτι and 
ἤδη, though there are comparatively few occurrences of the last two 
in Diodorus. Παραυτίκα seems limited to Arrian, as also αὖ, and 
αὖθις of which eighty occurrences were noticed. ᾿Εφεξῆς occurs 
(iv. 12. 2, 3; iv. 18. 7; vi. 11. 2) and ἐν δὲ τῷ ἐφεξῆς (vii. 11. 8), 
while ἑξῆς is preferred by Diodorus, and except for one instance 
(Arrian v. 17. 4) he only has πάλιν, Arrian usually having ἔμπαλιν 
alone, but with és (iii. 12. 1) and with εἰς (ii. 11. 6). The general 
usage with ἅμα is not the same, though both use it singly and 
repeated as an adverb. With participles it is limited in Diodorus to 
seven examples of πραττομένοις. But the chief difference is in the 
prepositional usage in Diodorus, ἅμα δὲ τούτῳ (33. 6); ἅμα τούτοις 
(1. 2). Arrian associates it not only with these pronouns but with 
others of which of is the most noticeable. It occurs also with 
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common nouns and still more freely with proper names. Diodorus 
has ὁμοῦ with contrasted terms (13. 3), and Arrian has φιλίοις re 
ὁμοῦ καὶ πολεμίοις (iii. 11. 3; v. 17. 6) and it is repeated (ili. 22. 2; 
iv. 4.7). Peculiar to Arrian is its association with ἤδη in nine pas- 
sages, and in the same number it does not differ from ἅμα in em- 
phasizing the temporal phases of accompaniment (e.g., i. 8. 3; 1]. 
3. 5; ii. 27. 6). 

Arrian, giving the record by men who marched with Alexander, 
freely refers to the morrow, using ὑστεραίᾳ twenty-nine times, and 
with és ten. We find νυκτός and νύκτωρ in both works. Compare with 
these ἐν νυκτί (v. 24. 1 [twice]; vi. 21. 4; vi. 26. 4), and ἅμα ἐν νυκτί 
(ii. 10. 2). 

The far greater number of passages in Arrian fixing the time 
indicates that the ultimate source must have been a direct observer 
of the events recorded. 

2. Place-—Some phases of local expression are as marked as are 
the temporal. Arrian usually has αὐτοῦ instead of αὐτόθι but uses the 
latter (iii. 2. 4; v. 5. 1; Diodorus 69. 6). The examples of od are 
limited to ten in Arrian, with scores of occurrences of εἴσω and ἕξω, 
ἵνα and ἵναπερ, πόρρω and πρόσω. He alone has ἐνθένδε and ἐνθένπερ 
and ὅπου ten times. He is freest in the use of ἔνθα and ἔνθεν, 
ἐνταῦθα and ἐντεῦθεν, and has ἐκεῖ sixteen times (Diodorus 117. 1, 
κἀκεῖ), and ἐκεῖσε (i. 29. 3; iv. 11. 8; v. 3.2; Diodorus 33. 6, κἀκεῖσε). 

The particles in -θεν are one of the noticeable features in Arrian. 
A few are used as freely by Diodorus, e.g., πανταχόθεν seven times, 
and Arrian eight. In contrast with this, the latter has πάντοθεν 
fifteen times, and ἐκεῖθεν sixteen (Diodorus 108. 8). Still more 
noticeable are fifty-four occurrences of πρόσθεν, ἐπίπροσθεν (ili. 9. 2), 
and ἔμπροσθεν, five times (Diodorus 18. 2, τοὔμπροσθεν). Because of 
its form we also give δῆθεν (iv. 18. 4; vi. 13. 2; vil. 8. 2; vu. 14. 5; 
vii. 23. 2). 

3. Manner.—XadenrGs and ῥᾳδίως may be taken to indicate in 
fair degree the difference in verbal coloring. Diodorus uses both 
without a negative, while Arrian favors the former with a negative, 
and for him things are not easily done, but not with difficulty. He 
has padws only a few times but εὐμαρῶς and εὐπετῶς often. Here 
also may be mentioned his freedom with 7 and ἥπερ, as also with 
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Sry (15) and πολλαχῇ (11), while πάντῃ and ταύτῃ are among the 
words he uses most freely. Diodorus has καθόλου nine times, and 
λαμπρός, ὅμοιος, παντελής, πολυτελής, and ταχύ more freely than 
Arrian. 

4. Nouns.—We shall present only nouns in -βολή, -δρομή, and 
-«χώριοι. ᾿Ἐκβολὴή is found a score of times in Arrian (Diodorus 75. 2; 
104.3). The relative frequency for ἐμβολή, προσβολή, and συμβολή 
is about the same, but προβολή seems limited to Arrian. On the other 
hand Diodorus has only six other compounds, not counting ὑπερβολή, 
occurring twenty-four times. Peculiar to him also is περίβολος 
(50. 3; 52. 3; 71. 5; 85. 3). ’Exdpou7 occurs most freely of the 
nouns in -δρομή, fourteen times in Arrian. Other forms are ἐπιδρομή 
(Arrian i. 20. 5; vii. 21. 2), καταδρομὴ (iv. 1. 3; iv. 16. 6), συνδρομή 
(vi. 3. 4; Diodorus 19. 1; 63. 1; 101. 4). Arrian has ἐγχώριοι and 
ἐπιχώριοι, but προσχώριοι more often than these two combined. 
Diodorus uses πλησιοχώριοι freely as a noun and as an adjective 
(64. 2; 87.1; 118. 2). 

5. Pronouns.—Such combinations as ἄλλον ἐξ ἄλλου occur by the 
score in the Anabasis, but in Diodorus they are limited to 37. 1, 
though he favors ἀλλήλων and ἀμφότερος. With of, σφῶν, and odérepos 
the usage of the two is entirely distinct. Arrian has of in more than 
a score of passages, the larger part similar to ἅμα of ἄγων (i. 15. 3). 
The plural forms are noticeable (see Boehner, p. 31). These are 
sometimes reinforced as σφῶν re αὐτῶν (iv. 13. 7); σφᾶς αὐτούς 
(iv. 17. 6; Diodorus 22. 4). All the examples of ὅτι wep and the 
nine of odérepos are in Arrian, who also uses ὅπερ much oftener than 
Diodorus. Notice Arrian ὅσωνπερ (iv. 21. 9) and similar forms 
(vi. 14. 4; vi. 29. 10; vii. 1. 6). Here also may be mentioned his 


thirteen examples of és τοσόνδε. He has τοὺς μέν. . .. τοὺς δέ ἃ 
few times, for which in corresponding passages Diodorus uses οὖς 
pa .... obs δέ. 


6. Adjectives—The different forms of πᾶς are not evenly dis- 
tributed between the two works, the most marked contrast being in 
the use of σύμπας, which is found at least seventy-nine times in 
Arrian; in Diodorus once (17. 4). However, the latter favors 
ἅπας, 48 to 15, and has πᾶς relatively more freely, 148 to 190. An- 
other favorite of his is ἴδιος, fifty-two times, seven neuter and most of 
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them with συνέβη. The plural is found eight times; also κατ᾽ ἰδίαν 
(112. 3). Arrian uses the latter without a preposition (i. 26. 4); 
ἰδίᾳ, eight times, and és τὰ ἴδια (v. 25.1). In contrast with Diodorus 
he has ἐπέκεινα a score of times, while xaprepos, κουφότατος, and ὅσος 
are favorites, the latter being especially noticeable with numerals. 
Diodorus is inclined to the use of ὅλος, πτλησίος, and πολλακπλάσιος, 
and has most of the instances of παντοδαπός, παραθαλάττιος, and 
περιβόητος. Παμπληθεῖς is in 35. 2; 61.3; 110. 6; πλήρης in 26. 6; 
32.1; 110.5; and πληρόω occurs more freely than in Arrian. 

7. Numerals.—Both writers have prepositions with numerals, 
and és in such connections is one of the marked features of the 
style of Arrian, els taking its place in a few passages. Περί occurs 
less freely, and ὑπέρ in a dozen passages (Diodorus 14. 1; 21. 6; 
89. 2; 102.6). The most noticeable use of μάλιστα in Arrian is with 
numerals, but this association was not noticed in Diodorus. How- 
ever, he has about a dozen examples of σχεδόν, generally with ἅπας, 
but with numerals (69. 3; 110. 3; cf. 94. 1, σχεδόν ὀκταετῇ χρόνον; 
and Arrian iii. 15. 6, σχεδόν re οἱ ἡμίσεες). Forms of λείπων indicate 
less than the given number in Diodorus 65. 1 and 109. 2, and in 
eight other passages show a falling short in some quality. The 
same use is made of ἐλάττων in half a dozen places with numerals, 
and in another connection (38. 1). Arrian uses the word with a 
negative (11. 5. 7; v. 20. 4). For πλείους see Arrian i. 3.5; 1. 11.3; 
1}. 30. 11; πλείονας, iv. 6. 2; vii. 13. 1—all with a negative; in 
contrast with ἐλάττους see Diodorus 9. 3; 21. 6; 31. 2; 36. 6. 
Arrian also has οὐ πλείων # (ii. 11. 10; ili. 7. 7), and ἀποδέων with 
numerals (i. 14. 4; v. 4. 4; v. 24. 5), and with οὐ πολύ (v. 14. 1; 
vi. 2. 4). | 

8. Particles—One of the clearly marked contrasts is in the usage 
with re xal. The average is only about one occurrence for every 
two pages in Diodorus, either together or separated. In Arrian 
the two are everywhere in evidence, and two examples in one short 
statement are not unusual (i. 9. 10; i. 21. 1; vii. 15. 4). There 
may be three (vi. 27. 4; vii. 1. 2), four (i. 24. 1, 2), or even five (i. 
22. 2; see also v. 12.2; vi. 2.3; vii. 12.3). Noticeable in Diodorus 
are διό (29), διόπερ (25), and διότι (8); in Arrian iv. 9. 7. The 
former begins many a statement with τὸ πρῶτον, generally inclosing 
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μὲν or μὲν οὖν, while Arrian prefers the plural (e.g., i. 20. 8; ii. 10. 1; 
111. 6.5). But in indicating the limit Diodorus uses τέλος more freely 
and has the variation τὸ τελευταῖον (111. 3; 115.6). The Anabasis 
has ὡσαύτως a score of times and οὕτως or οὕτω frequently, and these 
are not uncommonly associated with δή, which occurs nearly four 
hundred times and about one in five with μέν. Arrian favors οὔκουν 
and has μὲν οὖν a few times. This combination is used oftener 
than οὖν by Diodorus, and the sum for him far outnumbers the sum 
for Arrian. Boehner (p. 30) gives the occurrences of καίτοι with 
participles, though it generally appears in other connections. This 
word seems limited to Arrian, and also μέντοι (10), excepting 
Diodorus (8. 6). “Apa is found in more than a score of passages, 
and ἅτε in ten, usually with a participle, and in ii. 18. 5 and vii. 7. 7 
with δή (see Boehner, pp. 51-52, and for ola as an equivalent see p. 
51). In contrast with this we find ἅτε in Diodorus 88. 4 only; but 
ὥσπερ (38. 6; 117. 2), ὡσπερεὶ τετρωμένος (112. 5). There is a freer 
usage in Arrian, and thirty-six instances of καθάπερ to two in Diodorus 
(54. 2; 112.6). Notice also μᾶλλόν τι and μεῖον, e.g., ἀλλ᾽ ᾿Αλέξανδρος 
ἤλαυνεν οὐδὲν μεῖον (iii. 28. 9). But see in the same sentence fe 
δὲ ὅμως. In Arrian ὡς is found in several connections. There are 
scores of examples of ws ἐπί, and occasionally with some other 
preposition, as ws és μάχην; ws els πόλεμον (Diodorus 86. 5). It is 
freely used in parenthetic statements, but ὡς ἔχειν is characteristic 
of Arrian: i. 13. 6; ii. 11. 4; iv. 2. 6; v. 13.1; v. 23.3; and vi. 
6. 6, ὡς τάχους ποδῶν εἶχον. There is the least difference with parti- 
ciples, but Diodorus has more examples with ἅν (e.g., 33. 4; 33. 7; 
77. 6; and 96. 2). This is unusual for Arrian, ᾿Αλέξανδρος ὡς καὶ 
ταῦτα ἂν πράξας καὶ εἰπών (ii. 12. 8). 

9. Prepositions.—In no respect are the personal preferences of 
the writers more clearly expressed than with prepositions, both 
improper and proper. Arrian has ws as a preposition, ἧκεν ὡς 
᾿Αλέξανδρον (i. 4. 6; 1. 25. 9; iv. 22. 6; v. 20. 7). Diodorus on the 
other hand uses χωρίς a dozen times. There is some difference in 
the usage with nearly all the others. This is least marked perhaps 
with πρό and παρά. Arrian has the former in one noticeable phrase, 
πρὸ πολλοῦ πεφεύγεσαν (vi. 6. 6); and Diodorus emphasizes the 
dative, especially ἀμφοτέροις, with παρά. Arrian only uses ἀμφί, and 
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80 per cent of all the occurrences in personal connections, the larger 
part of the remainder in temporal expressions or with numerals. 
Place is indicated, audi τὸ ἱερόν (i. 23. 5; 111. 16. 5; vii. 20.3). He 
has σύν at least 208 times (Diodorus seven), oftenest with στρατιᾷ 
and δυνάμει. The latter word occurs most freely thirty times, in 
Diodorus with μετά (Arrian 1. 5.8). This is his favorite preposition 
and is most noticeable with ταῦτα, μάχην, and with ὀλίγον (31. 4; 
101. 4; 103.2; 5; 116. 4). 

a) Frequency: Arrian has ἕνεκα, εἵνεκα (perhaps οὕνεκα, i. 12. 
10; iv. 15. 2) in about two score of passages (see Boehner, p. 44); 
in Diodorus 24. 1; 77.2; 110.5; and 15. 2, &exa τοῦ μηδὲν ἀνήκεστον 
παθεῖν. Πλήν as a preposition and πλήν γε δή are found chiefly in 
the Anabasis. Diodorus uses els, though ἐς is prevalent in the 
Anabasis. According to Herscher (Minora Scripta, ad p. vi. [Indica 
3. 8]), “‘ Undevicies in hoc libello diphthongus legitur, vocalis simplex 
ducentis viginti amplius.”’ The most noticeable feature is its use 
with numerals, and after this with adjectives and adverbs, especially 
those of time. The use of διά with μακροῦ and ὀλίγου is similar, 
though the preposition is used relatively five times as freely by 
Diodorus. He also stresses ὑπό with the genitive and the accusative, 
the dative occurring 66. 7, ὑπὸ τῷ θρόνῳ: The most pronounced 
feature in Arrian is ὑπὸ τὴν ἕω at least thirteen times. Time is 
stated, ὑπὸ τῇ πρώτῃ ἐμβολῇ (ii. 22. 2); and there are at least nine- 
teen other instances of the dative. 

ὃ) Associations: Both works have ἄνευ and μέχρι, for the most 
part, in entirely different associations. The Anabasis has ἀνά in ἃ 
few places with local connections, and ἀνὰ κράτος (iv. 17. 1), while 
Diodorus has ἀνὰ μέσον seven times. Arrian shows the greater 
freedom with ἀντί (34 to 4) because it is used to give the details of 
changes in petty rulers, matters which are not usually mentioned by 
Diodorus, who has ἀπό to designate temporal relations (71. 1), ἀπὸ 
Κύρου, other examples taking the form ἀπὸ τούτων γενόμενος (73. 1; 
81. 1; 95. 3; 106. 2). Time is expressed by ἐκ with a few nouns 
(Arrian vii. 14. 4, ἐκ παιδός): but generally with a pronoun, and 
πολλοῦ, a dozen times (Diodorus 99. 5), and ἐκ raXaov, seven. With 
other adjectives and adverbs the usage is fairly free (see Boehner, 
p. 41). The larger part of the examples of ἐν are with τούτῳ (81), 
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τῷ τότε (48), νυκτί (11), and ἡμέραις (14). The first three are con- 
fined to the Anabasis, while the last is as freely used by Diodorus. 
The latter inclines to ἐν μάχῃ (the plural in Arrian ii. 7. 7), the former 
to ἐν χερσί (Diodorus 56. 1). There are also occurrences with 
adverbs, and in this respect ἐν resembles ἐκ, but the associations are 
for the most part different. 

In temporal expressions, Diodorus favors κατά, e.g., 101. 3, κατὰ 
τὸν ἑξῆς πότον; and, excepting in a few passages with numerals 
and 38. 2, ὑπὲρ τὴν ἡλικίαν, has ὑπέρ only with the genitive—about 
twenty examples. In the Anabasis are the same number with 
numerals, and a small number with local associations. For trép= 
de, see Boehner (p. 46). The use of ἐπί with the accusative is about 
the same; but Arrian has it more freely with the genitive and 
much more 80 with the dative. Of most interest are ws ἐπί, ἐπὶ μέγα, 
and ἐπὶ πολύ. In Diodorus are more than a dozen examples with 
ἡμέρας, and with this compare Arrian iv. 13. 5. Other temporal 
phrases are few, e.g., ἔστε ἐπὶ βουλυτόν (ii. 3. 3). Among the nouns 
in the dative we find ἡμέρᾳ (Arrian ii. 26. 4; ili. 4. 2; ili. 21. 6) and 
τελευτῇ (i. 10. 5); while Diodorus has τούτοις (8. 2; 28. 2; 84. 1). 
The free use of ἀμφέ in the Anabasis left little room for περί in per- 
sonal connections, though with the accusative it gives both time 
and place, and also occurs with numerals. Most of the examples 
with the genitive in Diodorus express personal relations; in the 
Anabasis the nouns are mostly abstract, so that the proportion of 
the two classes differs widely. The dative seems limited to Arrian 
i. 22. 6; i. 27. 1; vi. 18. 2; vii. 24. 2, περὶ τῷ θρόνῳ The relative 
frequency for πρός with all the cases is about the same, but there is 
not an even distribution. Diodorus avoids it with the genitive, 
but has it with the accusative more than twice as often as Arrian, 
and with the dative, usually τούτοις, only half as frequently. A few 
passages (as Diodorus 40. 1 and 113. 1) give temporal relations, and 
local (25. 5). This usage is quite marked in the Anabasis: i. 8. 7 
and iv. 20. 1, πρὸς ᾿Ισσῷ, for the usual ἐν Ἰσσῷ. Noticeable are nine 
examples of πρὸς &w (e.g., v. 3.3; v. 5.4; ef. 5. 6. 3). 

If we take into the count both prepositions and compound 
verbs there is no difference between Arrian and Diodorus, as the 
former has 29. 33 per page (Roos’s ed.) and the latter 29. 31 (Fisher’s 
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ed.). But the two elements are not equally distributed, the numbers 
for Arrian being 15. 24 and 14. 09, and for Diodorus 12. 69 and 16. 
62. One emphasizes the preposition, the other the compound verb. 
Prepositions with the infinitive occur most freely in Diodorus, and 
διά most often; in Arrian els and ἐπί. 

Diodorus seems the more inclined to the use of inlocked preposi- 
tional phrases. This usage is not limited to a few prepositions for 
most of them occur in phrases expressing an attributive relation to 
some other phrase. A single instance from each will be enough for 
illustration: ἀπὸ τῆς ἐν ᾿Ισσῷ μάχης (Diodorus 39. 1); ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐπὶ 
θάτερα τῆς πόλεως ναυτικοῦ (Arrian il. 21. 8). 

A common rhetorical feature is the same preposition in suc- 
cessive phrases, e.g., διὰ τὸ δοκεῖν διὰ τουτων (Diodorus 53. 1). See 
also with ἐπί (18. 4; 82.1); with κατά (103.7). The Anabasis has 
παρά and πρός most freely (i. 19. 1; 1. 25. 4,9; 11. 2. 1; iii. 28. 8; iv. 
1.1; iv. 5.1; v. 20. 6; 1. 25.4; 11. 17. 2; v. 26. 3). 

Arrian and Diodorus vary greatly in their use of participles, the 
average for one being 15. 8 per page; for the other, 10.7. Examples 
of ἄρας are noticeable in the Anabasis, and of χρώμενος in Diodorus, 
who has the genitive absolute about four and one-half times as 
often as Arrian. The usage with individual verbs also shows some 
clearly marked tendencies. One feature peculiar to Diodorus is 
ὑπῆρχε instead of ἦν (e.g., 7.2; 34.5; 71.7; 90.1). He is also more 
inclined to use εἶναι and its compounds with the infinitive (13. 6; 
60. 4; 82.8; 25.4; 34.1; 38.6; Arrian v. 18. 5; vi. 27. 5). 

There are clear indications of selection in the case of a few verbs. 
Βούλομαι, usually a participle, is the regular word for Diodorus, but 
ἐθέλω for Arrian, though he has some instances of the former (ii. 
14. 4; v. 2.3; v. 27.1; v. 27. 7 [twice]; vi. 14.3; vii. 10. 5), all in 
the presumed remarks of the actors. For the Anabasis καλούμενος 
is regular (ovvem-, vi. 3. 1). Diodorus has ém- in 20. 7, and éy- in 
113. 1, though he prefers ὀνομαζόμενος. Both have finite forms of 
the two verbs (see Boehner, Arriana).! 

There are clearly marked distinctions in the use of verbs of 
motion. T. Hultzsch? calls attention to the fact that forms of 


1 Acta Seminarii Phil. Eriangensis, II. 501 ff. 
3 De Elocutione Diodori Sicult. De Usu Aorists et Imperfecti, Pars I (1893), p. 22. 
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ἱέναι are rarely found in Diodorus. Arrian freely uses the aorist of 
the compounds in ἀπο- and ém-, and the imperfect of ava-, ém-, and 
pera-. There are scores of instances of ἐλαύνω and of its compounds, 
but the occurrences of these and of ddixero are few in Diodorus. 
The compounds of xwpéw are not equally stressed. That in προ- is 
frequent in Arrian, while zpos- occurs less frequently; in Diodorus 
συν- is most freely used. He has προσάγω oftener than προ-, while 
Arrian prefers éxt-, though he has προς- occasionally. A few verbs 
seem limited to Diodorus, as ἤγγισε and συνήγγισε (41. 4; 49. 6), 
διανύω and κατανύω (49. 6). He has most of the occurrences of 
ἀθροίζω and of ἀναζευγνύω; see in 31. 2, ἀναζεύξας. Hultzsch (p. 84) 
states that forms of this verb in -μὸ do not occur in Diodorus (see 
Arrian i. 5. 1; and οἵ. i. 26. 5; ii. 5.8; ili. 4. 5). There are similar 
differences in the use of βάλλω, δέχομαι, δίδωμι, λαμβάνω, πέμπω, 
στέλλω, as well as of a number of others occurring less frequently. <A 
detailed statement will be given for verbs of dying. The regular one 
for Diodorus is τελευτάω; for Arrian, ἀποθνήσκω. Notice the occur- 
rences in corresponding passages in Diodorus (21. 6; 36. 6) and Arrian 
(1. 16. 6; ii. 11. 8). Though the same words are used the forms 
may differ, as in statements of burial τετελευτηκότας (Diodorus 89. 3); 
τελευτήσαντας (Arrian v. 24. 6; Diodorus 14. 1; and 40, 1); but 
compare ἀποθανόντας (i. 23. 6). The same difference can be seen 
for ἔπεσον and ἀπέθανον in Diodorus (34. 5; 89. 1, 3) and in Arman 
(i. 16. 4; v. 18. 2, 8). There is also a preference shown in the use 
of two other kindred verbs, for ἑάλω is as noticeable in Arrian as is 
ἀνεῖλε in Diodorus. 
B. SYNTAX 

1. Accusative of extent.—Diodorus has σταδίους (33. 1; 87. 3) 
and ὁδόν (32. 2; 83. 2). Arrian has the same usage a few times, 
but with two distinct features, the indication of the extent by a prepo- 
sitional phrase, e.g., és πέντε μάλιστα σταδίους (i. 20. 2), ὅσον és 
τριάκοντα σ. (iii. 9. 3), and also without the preposition ὅσον ἑξακο- 
σίους σ. (ili. 8. 7). 

2. Conditional statements.—Both use these freely, but only 
Arrian uses such parenthetic statements as σέ, εἴπερ τινὰ ἄλλον 
(iv. 11. 6), while Diodorus only has ἐάν (2. 5; 39.1; 69.1; 72. 2; 
103. 1; 112. 3). 
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3. Causal statements.—The cause is freely given in the Anabasis 
by a ὅτι- clause, e.g., διὰ βαθύὐτητά τε καὶ ὅτι ὀξὺς ὁ pods ἦν (iv. 25. 7). 
The restrictive ὅτι μή occurs in more than a score of passages (i. 19. 
8; i. 26. 1; il. 7. 8). 

4. Consecutive and final clauses.—The statistics! for ws, ἵνα, 
and ὅπως in Arrian, the ὡς- sentences including tendency as well as 
purpose, show that ws with the infinitive, much less freely with 
finite forms of the verb, is the predominant particle, and that, 
numerically considered, ἵνα and ὅπως are not important. “Iva is 
commonly used to express local relations, but as a final particle it 
occurs in only four passages (see Diodorus 4. 8; 77.7). Arrian has 
ὅπως most freely with the indicative, as ὅπως εἶχον (i. 27. 7), and in 
the phrase συνέβη ὅπως elxace. It occurs with ἅν (iv. 22. 6; vii. 15. 
2). The ten final clauses are all affirmative, excepting in vi. 4. 3. 
Both affirmative and negative clauses occur. oftener in Diodorus, 
the most noticeable example being ὅπως μὴ δύνωνται κυκλοῦν (57. 5), 
which corresponds to similar statements in Arrian with ὡς (i. 4. 4; 
ii. 8.4). The negative is used alone in ii. 3. 7; vi. 13. 1; vii. 13. 3. 
Arrian usually has ὥστε with finite forms of the verb (see Boehner, 
p. 56), while it was noticed in Diodorus seven times with the in- 
finitive, and with a negative 8. 4. 

5. Temporal statements.—At the head of the list of temporal 
particles in the Anabasis is ws with scores and scores of examples, 
occasionally with a correlative. Only twenty-seven were noticed 
in Diodorus, 6. g., ws δ᾽ ἤγγισαν (11.3). Ἔπάν is limited to Arrian 
(iii. 3. 4; vi. 5. 7), and though he has more examples of ἐπεί with 
causal force, Diodorus has the particle oftener. He uses ἐπειδή 
occasionally (Arrian 27), and ἐπειδάν (106. 3), which occurs fifteen 
times in the Anabasis. Neither uses ὅτε or ὅταν freely, Arrian 
having rore.... ὅτε (ii. 1. 4; iv. 15. 1). Compare with these 
ὁπότε. . .. τότε (vii. 18. 6). He also has twenty-five other 
examples of ὁπότε. There is a free use of ἔστε, twenty-three in- 
stances with finite forms of the verb, and of these iii. 20. 4 gives 
local relations. With the infinitive it occurs five times, as in iv. 
7.1. The meaning is ‘as long as” or “until,” and with the latter 
meaning nine passages have ἄν, and two (ii. 23. 3; iv. 30. 3) do not. 

1 Dr. H. A. Short, AJP, VII, 167, n. 1. 
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There are fifty-two examples of ἔστε ἐπί with either temporal or 
local force (see Boehner, Arriana, p. 504). Neither τέως nor ἕως is 
freely used (the latter in ii. 8. 2; iv. 27. 2); without a verb, ἕως ἑκατὸν 
καὶ εἴκοσι τὸ βάθος (i. 6.1). Diodorus has it in 62. 1 and 92. 3; and 
with ἄν in 7. 7; 26.1; and 28.2. Arrian has πρίν as a preposition, 
πρὶν φάους (iii. 18. 6), in thirty passages with an infinitive, and a few 
times with finite forms of the verb, πρὶν Δαρεῖόν re πεφευγότα 
noGovro καὶ πρὶν ἀπορραγῆναι (ii. 11.2; ii. 11. 7; vi. 13. 2; vii. 14. 3; 
vii. 22. 1); and with the subjunctive pa) .... πρὶν. . .. κατί- 
δωσιν (v. 16. 3). 

The elements of expression in the works are widely different, and 
when these are wrought into connected narrative the results are 
not akin. There is a unity in the style of Arrian, and also, though 
a different one, in that of Diodorus, and the main features that we 
have considered are the same in the remaining parts of the works 
of both. Occasionally there is a similarity or equivalence of diction 
in the statement of some important point, while the context is 
entirely different. Arrian, Ταῦτα δὲ διαπραξάμενος ἐπανῆλθεν els 
Μακεδονίαν (i. 11. 1) equals Diodorus, Μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα ὁ μὲν βασιλεὺς 
ἐπανελθών... .. εἰς τὴν Μακεδονίαν. ... (16. 1), but the latter 
goes on to tell of a council of the leaders and of contests, at Dios to 
Zeus and the Muses, which Archelaus had established. Arrian says 
that they were at Aegae, and brings in the reference to the Muses 
under λέγουσι. διαβαίνει τὸν πόρον (Arrian iii. 7. 5) is equivalent 
to τὸν xépov .... μαθὼν διεβίβασε τὴν δύναμιν (Diodorus 55. 3), 
although the details in the entire chapter are not in harmony with 
those given by Arrian of the movements of Alexander from the 
Euphrates to the crossing of the Tigris. 

Interpretations of the main fact may widely differ. Arrian (i. 
20. 1) says that Alexander had in mind to dismiss the fleet because of 
lack of money, and because the Persian fleet was not strong. Diodorus 
says that the design was to cut off hope of retreat, as Alexander had 
done at the Granicus, and as Agathocles did. Memnon advised, 
according to Arrian i. 12. 9, not to run any risk (μὴ διὰ κινδύνου ἰέναι) 
but to harry the land. The opposition expressed by Arsites pre- 
vailed, because the Persians were suspicious of him. Diodorus 
(18. 2) has the equivalent (μὴ διακινδυνεύειν), but Memnon further 
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advises to carry the war into Europe, and these suggestions were 
rejected because unworthy of the magnanimity of the Persians. 

As we have stated ἤδη is freely used by Arrian, and occurs in 
1. 20. 3, indicating the previous appointment of Memnon, and this 
fact is stated again (ii. 1. 1). Diodorus (23. 6; 29. 1) speaks of it 
as an act contemporaneous with the other events mentioned. Similar 
to this is Arrian (iii. 18. 10), where it is stated that Alexander found 
the Araxes already bridged, while Diodorus has Τὸν ᾿Αράξην ποτα- 
pov ζεύξας διεβίβασε τοὺς στρατιώτας (69. 2). 

The data presented show two types of literary expression dis- 
tinct in many particulars. If derived from a common source, for 
successive stages of the history, they have been so transformed that 
the products are no longer similar. At the same time, there are some 
points of resemblance, the result of the statement of events common 
to every history of Alexander. These need no unity of source for 
their explanation while the diversity of expression is against rather 
than for such a theory. 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


HECTOR’S CHARIOTEER 


In Classical Philology, VI (1911), 37-47, Mr. A. Shewan discussed the 
arguments by which Wilamowitz tried to prove that @ of the Iliad was 
composed late, and ‘‘as a bridge between H and A.” Mr. Shewan confined 
himself to rebuttal. I wish to call attention to a bit of positive evidence 
that @ is presupposed not only in M and N but also in A and II. 

At the climax of the Patrocleia the death of Patroclus follows immediately 
upon that of Cebriones, Hector’s brother and charioteer, whom Patroclus 
has slain (II 737 ff.). That the poet’s audience is familiar with the name 
of Cebriones and the capacity in which he is acting is clear from Π 727 f., 


Κεβριόνῃ δ᾽ ἐκέλευσε δαΐφρονι φαίδιμος Ἕκτωρ 
ἵππους ἐς πόλεμον πεπληγέμεν. 
At what point in the story is Cebriones introduced? Let us trace backward 
the few references to him. At N 790 he is on foot with Hector and Pouly- 
damas in the center of the battle. Why he has left the chariot we learn 
from M 91 f.: Hector and Poulydamas, on the advice of the latter, leave the 
chariots behind, and lead one of the five divisions of Trojans against the 
Wall, 
nat σφιν Κεβριόνης τρίτος εἵπετο. πὰρ δ᾽ dp’ ὄχεσφιν 
ἄλλον Κεβριόναο χερείονα κάλλιπεν Ἕκτωρ. 
(This ‘‘weaker man”’ is in charge of Hector’s chariot at Ἐξ 431.) Again at 
A 521 f. familiarity with the name of Hector’s charioteer is taken for granted: 


Κεβριόνης δὲ Τρῶας ὀρινομένους ἐνόησεν 

Ἕκτορι παρβεβαώς (i.e., in his chariot, cf. vss. 503, 527 ff.). 
The only other passage in which Cebriones is mentioned is Θ 318 f.: Hector 
has already lost two charioteers in succession, Eniopeus (@ 119 ff.) and 
Archeptolemus (@ 312 ff.): 


Κεβριόνην δ᾽ ἐκέλευσεν MbeAgede ἐγγὺς ἐόντα 

ἵππων Hi? ἑλεῖν ὁ δ᾽ dp’ οὐκ ἀπίθησεν ἀκούσας. 
The foregoing are all the references in the Iliad either to Cebriones or to ἃ 
charioteer of Hector. In the first day’s battle, with the exception of two 
passages (E 494, Z 103), in which he leaps to the ground from his chariot, 
Hector is represented as fighting on foot, and after the death of Patroclus 
he sends his chariot back to the city with his armor (P 130 f., 189 ff.). From 
this time until his death it is not mentioned (van Leeuwen on Π 734). But 
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from @ to P it is kept continually before our eyes. And as BI show Hector 
to us as general, Z as son and husband, and H as single champion, so @ 
introduces him as a “bold driver” (vss. 88 ff.), describes the care bestowed 
on his horses by Andromache (vss. 186 ff.), and names the warrior who on 
Hector’s brief day of glory, the third day’s battle, is to act as his charioteer. 
The fact that in A, M, N, and Π a knowledge of the name of Hector’s 
charioteer is taken for granted, and that this knowledge was gained in @ 
is worth adding to the rapidly increasing pile of evidence that the Iliad is 
of a single warp and woof, rather than a patchwork, and that @ cannot be 
taken away without leaving some ragged ends in the later books. 

The objection may be made that the originality of each of the passages 
which we have cited from A, M, N, and Π has been challenged by some 
modern scholar, although by none of the ancient critics. We do not think 
it necessary to answer this objection at present since about four-fifths of 
the Iliad has suffered in this way during the past century. We only note 
a remarkable case of oscitancy on the part of Diintzer in his argument for 
the rejection of A 521-43 (Homerische Abhandlungen, p. 69). Dintzer asks . 
how it happens that we find Hector in his chariot at this point, whereas at 
vss. 295 ff. he was on foot, as he is again at M 40. Of course a careful 
reading of the poem would have given the answer: at A 359f. the poet 
tells us that Hector mounted his chariot again, 


ἂψ ἐς δίφρον ὀρούσας 


and at Μ 81 we learn that he was not on foot but in his chariot at Μ 40. 
An equally careful and sympathetic reading of the IJl:ad will remove, we 
think, the other objections to the passages under discussion. Certainly 
if @ were one of the latest expansions it is hard to conceive how a diaskeuast 
or the wretched centoist whom the critics assume to have been the com- 
poser of @, should have taken the pains to refer so consistently to a minor 
character like Cebriones four times before his death at Π 737 ff. 
SamMvuEL E. Bassett 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


ON POLYBIUS xx. 5. 6 | 

ἀγαθοὶ γὰρ of πολλοὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων οὐκ ἐκ τῶν κατὰ λόγον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τῶν 
συμβαινόντων ποιεῖσθαι τὰς διαλήψεις. 

Ernesti in his Lexicon Polybianum interprets ‘‘‘amant, solent judicare.’ 
Nisi ita intelligendum non sunt habiles ad judicandum ex eo quod rationi 
est consentaneum, sed tantum ex eventu.’”’ The second suggestion is very 
harsh in view of the position of the οὐκ, and it will not be easy to find parallels 
for the first. Polybius is a slovenly writer, and may have extended ἀγαθός 
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with the infinitive to include undesirable qualities. But it is simpler to 
suppose that he wrote εἰώθασι γὰρ of πολλοί. Cf. Plato’s Laws 916D: 
εἰώθασιν οἱ πολλοί. 

Paut SHOREY 


VENTIDIUS AND SABINUS 


Some years ago I printed in Classical Philology (VIII, 389-400) an 
article in which I essayed to prove that a candidate for office jestingly alluded 
to in a certain letter of Cicero (Fam. xv. 20) could not possibly be the well- 
known Ventidius Bassus. Toward the end of the article I set down also a 
considerable number of reasons for believing that neither could the Sabinus 
mulio of the pseudo-Vergilian Catalepton x be Ventidius. Of this article 
I am reminded by certain remarks of Professor Tenney Frank recently pub- 
lished (Class. Phil., XV, 117). He mentions me with Th. Birt as opposing 
the identification of Sabinus πιο with Ventidius (which Mr. Frank for 
the sake of his thesis is bound to uphold), and states just two of my points 
as “186 chief objections recently offered against the identification.” These 
two points only he proceeds to answer. The casual reader might well 
imagine that I had myself put them so prominently forward as practically 
to rest my case upon them. I did not, and do not, so distinguish them. 
The second of them, indeed, was distinctly set forth as directed, not against 
the identification as such, but against Biicheler’s peculiar argument for it. 
The case rests on a dozen or twenty reasons, not on these two, which might, 
indeed, be entirely sacrificed without substantially impairing the validity 
of the main proposition. 

But let us examine Mr. Frank’s answers, which, as he affirms, make my 
objections disappear. He advances in defense of Biicheler a statement which 
Biicheler was certainly far from having in mind himself. Biicheler surely 
was thinking of the praetor as sitting on the regular tribunal praetorium, 
which he assumed was close by the temple of Castor. I pointed out that 
the praetor’s tribunal is now known to have been far from Castor’s temple. 
Mr. Frank answers on Biicheler’s and his own behalf that in the late republic 
‘“‘the praetor’s court was for some reason frequently held at the tribunal 
Aurelium, which was at the lower end of the forum and apparently near the 
front steps of the temple of Castor.” This is all news indeed to me! I am 
not ignorant of the few ancient references to the tribunal Aurelium, but I 
had therefrom supposed the precise site of it (though it was doubtless in the 
Forum) to be indeterminable. That is the judgment of such men as Jordan 
and Hilsen. One might legitimately wonder on what Mr. Frank bases his 
assertion about its position. If I were to hazard a guess concerning the site, 
though I concede all the difficulties to be raised against the determination, 
I should be inclined to place it near the other end of the Forum, where the 
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rising ground gave convenient opportunity for the construction of the gradus 
Aurelti, whence the populace, as from the seats in a theater, viewed the 
operations at the tribunal. Steps and tribunal perhaps disappeared in the 
rebuilding at that end of the Forum in the last years of the republic and first 
of the empire, along with the construction of the great basilicas. At any 
rate they are not later referred to. It appears quite improbable to suppose, 
as Mr. Frank perhaps does, that the steps up to Castor’s temple were the 
gradus Aurelii. I also am aware that certain judicial sessions were held (it 
does not appear how often) at the Aurelian tribunal. But these had appeared 
to ine to be not of “the praetor’s court,” properly so denominated, but of 
certain quaestiones. Yet even if all that Mr. Frank so unhesitatingly affirms 
could be true, it would yet be unreasonable to imagine that a reference to 
the praetor sitting in court (if that were, as Mr. Frank believes it is, the 
meaning in Catal. x) would naturally suggest to a Roman the tribunal 
Aurelium rather than the tribunal praetorium. 

The other of Mr. Frank’s answers is that Vergil in speaking of Gallia 
in Catal. x might well have in mind the Picentine birthplace of Ventidius, 
since “the northern part of Picenum was frequently called Ager Gallicus”’; 
and by capitalization of both words Mr. Frank makes of the ager Gallicus 
of Picenum a geographical proper name. That appears to be unjustifiable. 
The demagogue tribune Flaminius, probably in 232.B.c., had evicted the 
Gallic inhabitants from a piece of territory in the neighborhood of Ariminum 
and had settled Roman colonists on it. This tract was henceforth reckoned 
as a part no longer of Gallia but afterward of Picenum. The violent political 
conflict that resulted in its acquisition was not forgotten and served to keep 
alive the memory of its former ownership; and in later days, when this 
northern part of Picenum was referred to, it was sometimes designated as 
the one-time Gallic territory of Picenum, to distinguish it from the rest of 
that region. I do not know any passages in ancient authors where it is 
spoken of plumply as Ager Gallicus, without distinct accompanying refer- 
ence to the rest of Picenum. This ager Gallicus was not a geographical 
proper name, and Gallia would certainly not suggest to a Roman of 43 B.c. 
the Picentine territory. 1 venture to say it would not suggest it to an Ameri- 
can of 1920 a.p., unless he felt he could not afford to give up the identifica- 
tion of Sabinus mulio with Ventidius. The Gallia of Cafal. x was lutosa 
Gallia and it lay in the neighborhood of Cremona-Brixia-Mantua. In that 
region and that region only Sabinus mulio declares that he was born and. 
bred and had always lived. The northern part of Picenum was not even 
lutosa; still less was it Gallia. It appears to me simply absurd to suppose 
that the author of Catal. x, if he wrote to satirize Ventidius, would so insist- 
ently locate the birthplace and unvarying habitat of his mulio a couple of 
hundred miles away from the cradle of Ventidius, and much farther yet 
from the scenes of his widely separated activities. And it should be remem- 
bered that there is not one jot or tittle of evidence even that Catal. x was 
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written in or during its earlier years circulated in Rome, where Ventidius was 
presumably well known. Mr. DeWitt’s remark about portents, which 
Mr. Frank applauds, is apparently based on the curious assumption that no 
interpretation of Catal. x is reasonably possible that does not regard Sabinus 
mulio as actually a curule magistrate at Rome! The mischief is of course 
that these followers of Victorius (for the identification is not Biicheler’s own, 
as Mr. Frank calls it) are caught by the mere coincidence with Sabinus mulvo 
of the mulio nickname of Ventidius, and accordingly insist on interpreting 
the Catalepton skit in terms of the career of Ventidius, and not of the poem 
of Catullus, of which it is a palpable parody. In pursuance of that fixed idea 
they violently wrench all discordant elements into alleged accord and declare 
the resultant jangle a delightful harmony. Surely criticism ought to be 
conducted on more rigorous principles than this. My objections are far 
from being quieted. They are on the contrary more clamorous than ever. 


ELMER TRUESDELL MERRILL 


FLORUS LUCAN AND THE EPITOMATOR OF LIVY 


In the Historical Introduction to my edition of Lucan VIII, reviewed 
by Professor Ullman in the last number of Classical Philology, I had written 
p. xxiv. ‘Much of the difficulty concerning the relation of Florus’ narrative 
to Lucan’s would be removed by the assumption, to which there is no evident . 
objection, that the epitomator of Livy made use of Lucan and that Florus 
used the Epitome.” 

Since in Mr. Ullman’s quotation this passage is stultified by the omission 
of the ‘‘no”’ before ‘‘evident,”’ the comment which he appends, “‘ A desperate 
situation to call for so desperate a remedy!” is not as apt as to an unin- 
structed reader it might appear. 

I content myself at present with correcting this error, as I have some 
hope that before long I may return to the general question.! 


J. P. Posreats 


NOTE ON PLATO REPUBLIC 565 A 


Δῆμος δ᾽ ἂν εἴη τρίτον γένος, ὅσοι αὐτουργοί τε καὶ dxpdypoves, οὐ πάνυ 
πολλὰ κεκτημένοι" ὃ δὴ πλεῖστόν τε καὶ κυριώτατον ἐν δημοκρατίᾳ, ὅταν περ 


Plato is saying that the third and chief constituent of the population of 
a democratic city is composed of the small proprietors who, like the husband 
of Euripides’ Electra, do their own work without the aid of slaves (a’rovpyoé) 
and who, absorbed in their own tasks, have little leisure or inclination to 


1 Professor Ullman has also called attention to this misprint. [Eprror.] 
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attend to public affairs (dxpdypoves). The word ἀπράγμων is for conserva- 
tive Greek and Platonic feeling almost a term of praise. Cf. Republic 620 C. 
It characterizes the quiet man who is not a busybody, a litigant, or a poli- 
tician looking for trouble. The liberal optimistic Pericles protests against 
the implications of this use of the word. Thucydides ii. 40: μόνοι γὰρ τόν 
τε μηδὲν τῶνδε μετέχοντα οὐκ ἀπράγμονα, ἀλλ᾽ ἀχρεῖον νομίζομεν. Euripides’ 
tripartite classification of the population in Supplices 238 ff. is very nearly 
that of Plato, and in his Orestes 920 ff. he describes a typical atrovpyds 
who, though he is not called ἀπράγμων, is so in the Platonic sense, ὀλιγάκις 
ἄστυ xdyopas χραίνων κύκλον. Plato may have known the passage, for the 
striking expression ἀνεπίπληκτον ἠσκηκὼς βίον (922) seems to be echoed in 
Laws 695 B: τροφῇ ἀνεπιπλήκτῳ τραφέντας where, however, the sense is not 
quite the same. 

Professor Rudolf von Péhlmann (Geschichte der sozialen Frage, second 
edition, I, p. 259) finds in our passage two classes of citizens: those who live 
by the work of their hands (αὐτουργοΐ) and the workless—that is the unem- 
ployed (dxpdypoves): ‘‘In der auf ein geringes Einkommen angewiesenen 
Masse, welche nach Plato in den Demokratien die Mehrzahl der Bevdlk- 
erung bildet, werden von ihm swei Hauptbestandteile unterschieden: die 
von ihrer Hinde Arbeit Lebenden und die Arbeitelosen.’’ The footnote 
quotes the passage, and the interpretation is repeated on page 322. 


PauL SHOREY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Aspects, Aorists and the Classical Tripos. By JANE ELLEN HaRRISON. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1919. 2s. 6d. 


Miss Jane Harrison, like many others, has been dabbling in the study 
of Russian and hastens to tell the world of her new passion and the ineffable 
things that she has discovered in the aspects of the Russian verb. It appears 
that there are two chief aspects, the imperfective and the perfective. It is 
the indeterminateness of the imperfective that expands the hedonistic 
consciousness of Miss Harrison when her temperament revolts against the 
austere intellectual yoke of Greek precision—the relative precision of the 
Greek of Themis and the Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion. The 
imperfective, if I apprehend her thought, is that συγκεχυμένον τι which Plato 
wished mathematics and dialectic to clarify. The imperfective is the 
holophrastic New Caledonian or Fuegian as President Stanley Hall would 
and Miss Harrison does say. It expresses the philosophy of Bergson, the 
durée and the integral action in which by an interesting coincidence another 
admirer of Bergson, Georges Sorel, in his ‘‘Reflections on Violence” discovers 


.the justification of direct action. The imperfective is the Russian soul, the 


wonderful incalculable, Tolstoian, peasant, and Bolshevist soul, so much 
more fascinating in its unexpectedness than the stodgy inhibited Briton 
whose “‘morality is the vice of the perfective.’”’ The imperfective is Oblomov 
breakfasting in his dressing-gown at eleven-thirty, marrying his landlady, 
and drinking himself into premature apoplexy. The coming of spring por- 
trayed as pure seething process and imperfective aspect has power in a 
Russian ballad to stay a murderer’s uplifted hand. The coldly finished, 
intellectual second aorist of 7A’, ἦλθε χελιδών has no such magic potency. 
We still, of course, need something of Greek precision and definiteness in our 
young lives. But if the Cambridge tripos would only combine it with 
Russian, then temperament and reason would wed in ideal union, and culture 
could chant its nunc dimittis in Verlaine’s Chanson grise—or should it be 
grisée ἢ 
ot I’ Indécis au Précis se joint. 
Paut SHOREY 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. Vols. I and II. New 
York: University Press Association, 1917 and 1918. 

With these two sumptuous volumes begins the new series of the Memoirs 
of the American Academy, continuing the Supplementary Papers of the 
American School of Classical Studies (Vol. I, 1905; Vol. II, 1908), but with 
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the wider range necessitated by the inclusion of the work of the School of 
Fine Arts. They are folios, and both stock and typography are marked by 
a quality that is becoming very rare in these days of paper shortage and 
high cost of printing. But what contributes most to the physical excellence 
of the volumes is the amazing effectiveness of the illustrations. 

The first volume contains two long articles: one on ‘“‘The Vatican Livy 
and the Script of Tours” (by E. K. Rand and George Howe) and the other 
on “The Military Indebtedness of Early Rome to Etruria” (by Eugene 8. 
McCartney); and several shorter contributions: ‘‘The Reorganization of 
the Roman Priesthoods at the Beginning of the Republic,” by the late Jesse 
B. Carter; ‘‘The Aqua Traiana and the Mills on the Janiculum,” by A. W. 
Van Buren and G. P. Stevens; ‘‘ Ancient Granulated Jewelry of the Seventh 
Century B.C. and Earlier,” by C. Densmore Curtis; ‘‘ Bartolomeo Caporali,”’ 
by Stanley Lothrop; and “Capita Desecta and Marble Coiffures,” by 
J. R. Crawford. 

The article on the Vatican Livy by Rand and Howe is the second 
important contribution on this manuscript made by the American School. 
F. W. Shipley made a careful study of it when he was a fellow of the School, 
and published a series of articles in the American Journal of Archaeology 
(VII, 13-25, 157-97, and 405-28). The authors of the present article 
dissent from Shipley’s view that the script of the manuscript is “one of 
the best examples of the calligraphy of Tours.” They believe that it is 
early, and 
if the Bamberg Bible was done under Alcuin, then the Livy must have appeared 
before the coming of Alcuin to Tours. One might suppose that the Livy, as the 
external testimony apparently indicates, was done under Fridugisus, perhaps 
soon after 804, while the series of which the Bamberg Bible was the first mem- 
ber started, say, a decade later. 


In his interesting article, ‘Capita Desecta and Marble Coiffures,” 
J. R. Crawford demonstrates the flimsiness of the evidence on which 
Gauckler based his theory that the explanation of the segmented heads, 
seen in 80 Many museums, is to be found in a rite of anointing connected 
with cult statues of Syrian divinities whose worship had been introduced 
into Rome. Gauckler’s hypothesis is that if the statue was already made 
the head was formally cut, the oil applied, and the segment mortised on 
again. If it was made new for the purpose, the head and its segment (or 
coiffure) were prepared separately. Crawford shows that the marble 
coiffures are wholly distinct from the segmented heads and should not be 
included with them. As regards the latter, he is of the opinion that they 
may continue to be explained on technical grounds and that Greek and 
Roman sculptors may have been more ready than is generally admitted to 
use more than a single block in the making of a marble head. 

In his treatment of Rome’s military indebtedness to Etruria, E. S. 
McCartney discusses in detail the spear, sword, shield, helmet, cuirass, 
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greaves, and cinctura. He deals also with the organization of the legion, 
musical instruments, standards, chariot, castra, and cavalry. He concludes 
that 


whatever were the modifications suggested by encounters with the Sabines, 
Samnites, Gauls, Iberians and other nations and however resourceful were the 
fertile brains of Camillus, Marius and Caesar, one may rest assured that the 
most important of the many stages of Rome’s military evolution was Etruscan. 
It is not surprising that the similarity, and, in many cases, the identity of cus- 
toms and institutions gave rise to the story that Rome itself was an Etruscan 
city (Dion. Hal. 1. 29. 2). Greece was not the only nation that led her 
captor captive. 


But the chief value of the article is not in any novelty in the conclusion but 
in the detailed presentation of the evidence on each phase of the question. 

At the beginning of the second volume is a series of fifteen plates repro- 
ducing the work of the Fellows of the School of Fine Arts. A similar selec- 
tion is to be presented in each issue of the Memoirs. Among these we find 
a capital of the “‘Temple of Mars Ultor in Rome” (drawn and rendered by 
Walter L. Ward, fellow in architecture, 1913-16, and measured by Kenneth 
E. Carpenter, fellow in architecture, 1912-15); ‘Restoration of the Circu- 
lar Pavilion at Hadrian’s Villa” (by Philip T. Shutze, fellow in architecture, 
1915-18); ‘Villa Gamberaia’’: planting plan, principal elevation and side 
elevation (by Edward G. Lawson, landscape architect, 1915-18); and other 
contributions by the fellows in sculpture and painting. These plates give 
an excellent idea of the range of the work carried on in the Academy and 
the high degree of technical skill attained by the students. 

The rest of the volume is taken up with articles. E. Douglas Van 
Buren writes on “Terracotta Arulae” (pp. 15-54); Lucy George Roberts 
on “The Gallic Fire and Roman Archives” (pp. 55-66); A. W. Van Buren 
on “Studies in the Archaeology of the Forum at Pompeii’; and Stanley 
Lothrop on “Pietro Cavallini” (pp. 77-98). 

Mrs. Van Buren’s article is a distinct contribution to a subject in regard 
to which our information up to this time has been somewhat vague. She 
sums up her conclusions as follows (p. 50): 


These arulae originate with the Greek colonies; they are not found however 
on the Greek mainland, and must therefore reveal a usage and, possibly, a cult 
either purely local or brought from somewhere other than the mother country 
of the settlers. The subjects represented are schemes common to oriental art, 
and here the Loryma basis comes to our assistance: for it shows that precisely 
on an altar basis just such subjects were treated. Presumably, then, the Greek 
colonists knew of the use of sculptured altars as tomb monuments in Asia Minor 
at any rate, if not in Greece proper, and in their new homes they perpetuated 
this form of memorial, but in miniature, depositing it within instead of upon the 
tomb. Although this was the original purpose of the arulae, it is easily con- 
ceivable that they were soon also dedicated as ex-votos in sanctuaries, or even 
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employed in houses for commemorative or domestic cults, which would account 
for their presence in temples and dwelling houses. 

The custom must have been carried north by the colonists, for after a long 
tract of territory where arulae are not found, they appear again in the Greek 
settlement of Capua and then in Rome and the neighborhood, including Caere . 
and Ardea, both traditional Greek foundations. 

Miss Roberts’ paper is a study of the evidence available for determining 
the extent of the Gallic fire in 387 B.c. As a result of her investigation it 
seems probable that almost all the international documents deposited in 
the Capitoline and other temples were saved. Of the other records, the 
leges in the temple of Saturn probably survived, as well as the senatus con- 
sulfa. The pontifical records and the Laws of the Twelve Tables apparently 
perished. All the latter and many of the former were restored from memory. 

A. W. Van Buren’s article on the Pompeian Forum (like his treatment of 
the Aqua Traiana in Vol. I) shows that command of his subject which we 
have long since learned to expect from him. For many years his articles 
have been magna pars of the scholarly output of the School of Classical 
Studies. 

Stanley Lothrop’s article is a systematic study of Pietro Cavallini’s 
career. It is elaborately and effectively illustrated. 

It is to be hoped that the Academy will be able to carry out its plan of 
publishing a volume of this series each year. The Classical School in par- 
ticular has suffered severely in the past from the lack of a medium for the 
publication of the important work which it is doing. 

G. J. Laine 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


M. Manilit Astronomicon Liber Tertius. Recensuit et enarravit 
A. E. Housman. London: Richards, 1916. Pp. xxx+72. 


Housman’s edition of Book III of Manilius is a continuation of his 
editions of Books I and ITI (1903, 1912; the latter was reviewed by Professor 
BE. T. Merrill in Classical Philology, [X [1914], 210). <A first glance reveals 
that it is a continuation, for the Introduction begins abruptly without a 
heading immediately after the title-page and jumps at once into an explana- 
tion of some of the technical parts of the book. So sudden is the plunge 
that at first one feels that a page must be missing. 

Like all of Housman’s work, this edition contains the usual number of 
scintillating remarks upon which the members of the Housman cult may 
seize with avidity—and nearly everyone who has once read anything by 
the scholar-poet becomes at once a devotee. But not even Housman’s 
satire is sufficient, apparently, to interest American readers in Manilius. 
His subject-matter is difficult and to most of us dull. Manilius is anything 
but easy and entertaining, though Housman calls him facile and frivolous. 
In England, on the contrary, Manilius, because of his very difficulty, perhaps, 
has attracted the attention of many scholars. 
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A few passages from Housman’s Introduction will bear quotation here: 
“Liars need not have long memories if they address themselves only to fools, 
who have short ones; and an astrological poet writing his third book may 
safely forget his second, because an astrological reader will never remember 
it.” Again in the discussion of an impossible interpretation: ‘‘The 12 
athla, in not unnatural consternation, have hereupon abandoned the order 
which Manilius in verse 168 declares to be immutable, and are chasing each 
other round the circle hind-before. No stranger night-scene was ever 
witnessed by Walrus or by Carpenter.” Manilius is apostrophized in these 
words: ‘Alas, alas! This alternative method of yours, my poor Marcus, 
is none other than the vulgar method which in 218-24 you said you knew, 
and which in 225-46 you exposed as false. The wolf, to whom in his proper 
shape you denied admittance, has come back disguised as your mother the 
goose, and her gosling has opened the door to him.’”’ Behind this brilliant 
exterior there is Housman’s usual profound scholarship. It is this which 
causes his often intolerant contempt for inaccuracy on the part of the author 
whose work he expounds and on the part of modern interpreters. Several 
new and convincing interpretations offered in the Introduction are so clearly 
put that one wonders how scholars failed to see the truth before. 

The commentary is in a way a return to eighteenth-century methods, 
in that it combines critical apparatus with interpretative material, all in 
Latin, though the Introduction is in English. The variant readings are, 
however, put first and printed in bold face, so that it is easy to pick them 
out. As in Book II, Housman depends on manuscripfs GLM and on the 
corrector of L (13). The names of Scaliger and Bentley are those which are 
most frequently attached to emendations accepted in the text, for these 
two are among the few scholars for whom Housman has any respect. Of the 
former he says in the Introduction: ‘‘Scaliger knew, but forgot to say, and 
consequently no other commentator knows.” What a contemptuous fling 
at the commentators of Manilius! It makes one glad that he is not one of 
them. The editor’s own emendations are indicated by a modest asterisk, 
instead of the more usual and rather conceited ego. Most of these had been 
propounded in an appendix to the edition of Book I. 

The book deserves welcome from those who wish all the light they can 
get on the obscurities of Manilius. 

B. L. ULimMan 

University or Iowa 


Poetae Latint Minores. Post AEMILIUM BAEHRENS iterum recensuit 
FRIDERICUS VOLLMER. Vol. V, Dracontius. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1914. Pp. χ- 268. 

Baehrens discovered many important manuscripts and made many 


valuable contributions to Latin scholarship, but he was very free with 
his emendations and worked with such rapidity that his output was ful 
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of errors. Most of his work, therefore, has been in need of revision. His 
Poetae Latint Minores is no exception. The careful scholarship of Vollmer 
is just what was required for a revision of Baehrens’ work. The fifth 
volume is in reality not a revision but an entirely new work, and there is 
no reason for retaining Baehrens’ name on the title-page as far as this 
volume is concerned. The edition is indeed not altogether new in its pres- 
ent form, as it is an abridgment of Vollmer’s Dracontius in the Mont- 
menta Germaniae Historica, published in 1905. One-third of Baehrens’ 
edition contained works of Dracontius. The new edition contains Dra- 
contius only, including the Christian poems, which, following the original 
plan of the work, were omitted in the first edition. Two short poems which 
were included by Baehrens and whose Dracontian authorship is based on 
mere guess are omitted in the new edition. The somewhat doubtful De 
aegritudine Perdicae is included. 

The first ten poems of the Carmina Profana of Baehrens are now entitled 
Romulea. This name is found in the Verona Florilegi:um, a source not 
used by Baehrens. A very interesting paleographical fact about the Romu- 
lea is that the single extant manuscript contains two copies of poem X on 
separate quires, one of which, according to Vollmer, is part of the original 
from which the entire manuscript was copied. This shows in an interest- 
ing way how the quires of a manuscript were separated for copying pur- 
poses. Vollmer’s terminology is unsatisfactory and confusing at this point, 
though, to be sure, he is merely following Baehrens: he calls the manu- 
script as a whole N, but in the repeated portion he calls the original N and 
the copy n. On the page explaining the stgla of the manuscript it is disturb- 
ing to see, in the midst of the Latin discussion, such forms as Brissel, 
Neapel, Mailand. 

The text differs considerably from that of Baehrens. Many of the 
latter’s conjectures are rejected in favor of those of Duhn, the first editor 
of the complete Romulea, or of the manuscript readings. 

B. L. ULLMAN 

UNIVEESITY oF Iowa 

Iowa Crry, Iowa 


The Master of the Offices in the Later Roman and Byzantine Empires. 
By A. E. R. Boax. (University of Michigan Studies.) Mac- 
millan, 1919. Pp. χ- 100. 

An adequate constitutional history of the Roman Empire has yet to be 
written. Mommeen, in his Staatsrecht, has assembled with painstaking 
care the materials for the study of the principate; and Seeck and others 
have given us admirable general descriptions of the oriental monarchy of 
the fourth and succeeding centuries. But there is no detailed study of the 
transition from the one to the other. The ordinary student is left with the 
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impression that Diocletian’s reorganization of the empire had no bases in 
precedent. Moreover, most books upon the imperial constitution are marred 
by one fault. Chronology is largely ignored. Documents of one century 
are freely combined with documents of a century earlier or later, and the 
result is at best a Gesamtanschauung of the imperial system in which the 
evolution and decay of institutions are obscured. Some day, it is to be hoped, 
we shall have a much clearer view than is now available of the supersession 
of the republican institutions of Rome by the direct administration of the 
princeps, of the destruction of municipal self-government through the 
interference of imperial officials, and of the various effects—for the most 
part malign—of the disappearance of the very idea of political freedom in 
the ancient world. Before such a book can be written, however, there will 
be needed a host of special studies. 

Professor Boak’s book on The Master of the Offices is such a study. 
Karlowa, Schiller, and the Cambridge Medieval History in their surveys of 
the empire in the fourth century describe in general terms the functions of 
the master of the offices at the height of his power. Seeck (in Pauly-Wissowa, 
IV, 633, 644 f.) has studied the origin of the master’s office. Mommsen, in 
his Ostgothischen Studien, has set forth the rdle of the mastership in the 
Gothic kingdom of Italy and the Eastern Empire about 600 a.p. The 
later history of the mastership is told by Bury in his Imperial Administration 
an the Ninth Century. What Professor Boak now aims to supply is “a 
complete history of the mastership that will cover the whole period of its 
existence and trace clearly, so far as possible, in their proper chronological 
order, the various stages of its development and decline, showing the con- 
nection between these stages and the general tendencies which affected the 
administration as ἃ whole’”’ (pp. 3-4). He has performed his task admirably. 
The study is fully documented. There is a good bibliography and index. 
In Appendix A a list of the known Masters of the Offices to 700 a.p. is 
given. Students of the earlier periods of Roman history will be interested 
in the chapter which Professor Boak prefixes to his main study, on the 
Roman Magistri in general, and in the list of references to the title “magister” 
in inscriptions and literature which is given ἴῃ Appendix A. 

Donato McFayDENn 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Classical Philology 
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POSIDONIUS AND THE SOURCES OF PYTHAGOREAN 
ARITHMOLOGY! 


By Frank Eaieston Ropsins 


It has become the practice in recent years, especially in Germany, 
to regard Posidonius’ Commentary on the Timaeus as the source of 
scientific pronouncements of various kinds in the ancient authors. 
Although this commentary was undoubtedly a most important and 
comprehensive work, it nevertheless seems somewhat strange, to 
mention at once the matter with which these pages are concerned, 


that the Greeks invariably went thither for information about 


Pythagorean number-theories at a time when the literary world 
was flooded with books, pseudonymous or otherwise, written by the 
Pythagoreans themselves. 

Posidonius became recognized as the chief ancient authority 
upon the Pythagorean lore of numbers chiefly through the argu- 
ments of A. Schmekel,? who used as the basis of his theory Sextus 
Empiricus Adv. math. vii. 91 ff. Since that time his conclusion has 


1“ Arithmology”’ has been defined as ‘‘ce genre de remarques sur la formation, 
la valeur et |’ importance des dix premiers nombres, od se mélent la saine recherche 
scientifique et les fantaisies de la religion et de philosophie” by A. Delatte, “ Etudes 
sur la littérature pythagoricienne,” Bibl. de ' Ecole des Hautés Etudes, fasc. 217, 
Paris, 1915, p. 139. 

5 Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa in threm geschichilichen Zusammenhange dar- 
gestelli, Berlin, 1892, pp. 403 ff. 
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generally been accepted as final.| More may be drawn from the 
study of Sextus, however, than Schmekel took account of. 

In the first place, Schmekel used the passage designated almost 
to the exclusion of another in the same work, iv. 2 ff., which, since 
it agrees practically word for word with vii. 91 ff. throughout much 
of its length, is obviously ultimately derived from the same source. 
A proper diagnosis of the situation surely demands, first of all, that 
the two passages be examined side by side and their meaning 
analyzed ;? hence one may infer whence each came and for what 
purpose it was written. If we do this, and take iv. 2 ff. first, we 
find that its outline is as follows: At the very beginning the general 
theme of the passage is stated, which is simply that the Pytha- 
goreans ascribed great power to numbers in the government of the 
universe; this caused them to use the expression ‘‘all things are 
like to number,” and in their well-known oath by Pythagoras to 
speak of the tetraktys as the “source that holds the roots of ever- 
lasting nature.” The following sections develop the implications 
of this epithet and are therefore thoroughly consistent with the 
central theme of the passage; the numbers of the tetraktys, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
in their capacities as point, line, surface, and solid, respectively, rep- 
resent all bodily natures, and, furthermore, soul; for since 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 contain the fundamental concords they control the harmony 
whereby the world is ordered and the soul constituted. This passage, 
then, is thoroughly consistent within itself, its main thesis is kept in 
view throughout and supported by argument, and its logical struc- 
ture is admirable. 

The other, vii. 91 ff., treats an entirely different theme, the 
criterion. It may be summarized thus: Anaxagoras declared that 
the criterion was λόγος, using the term in a general way; but the 
Pythagoreans restrict it to the mathematical λόγος, because, as 
Philolaus said, if it takes cognizance of the universe it must be akin 


1 Cf. G. Borghorst, De Anatolst fontibus, Berlin, 1905; G. Altmann, De Posidonto 
Timae Platonis commentatore, Berlin, 1906; Gronau, Poseidontos und die jidisch- 
christliche Genesisexegese, Berlin, 1914, p. 197, n. 1. 

3 Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, III, 1, p. 514, n. δ, concludes from such a com- 
parison that the Pythagorean element in Ado. math. vii, 92 ff. is not from Posidonius. 
Against this view Schmekel argues, op. cit., p. 407, n. 1. A proper comparative 
analysis of the two passages has not, however, been made. 
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to the universe, on the principle of the perception of like by like; 
Empedocles, who is quoted,! clearly states this principle. And as 
the light is perceived by the kindred sight, so Posidonius says in his 
Commentary on the Timaeus, and sound by the hearing, which is 
akin to air, so the universe ought to be apprehended by a λόγος of 
the same nature. But number is the source of the universe, where- 
fore the λόγος that is the criterion of all, not without its share in 
this, would be called number. It is to declare this that the Pytha- 
goreans often say ‘‘all things are like to number” and use their 
accustomed oath. Its author was Pythagoras; the tetraktys is 10, 
or 1+2+3-+4, which is the “source of everlasting nature,’ first, 
because it contains the basic concords; second, because it contains 
point, line, surface, and solid; furthermore, because, all things being 
numerable, number is fundamental. This is the outline of the pas- 
sage; I have more carefully reproduced the first portion in order to 
make clear the logical connection; but the last part, from the men- 
tion of the Pythagorean sayings, is that which is closest to iv. 2 ff., 
and no argument is needed to show that ultimately the two must 
have been derived from the same source. 

Now it must be equally clear, it seems to the writer, that there 
are signs of disjointedness and of compilation in the second, but not 
in the first, passage. For in the former there is one theme only, 
and that sustained consistently throughout; in the latter we begin 
with the criterion and then abandon it for a detailed discussion of 
certain Pythagorean theories about number, the transition being 
of the most formal character. The last portion of vii. 91 ff. leaves 
the impression of being an argument, already existent and ready to 
hand in the work of some earlier author, awkwardly forced into a 
new context by the winter of the part about the criterion, and 
betraying its alien origin by the noticeable lapse in logical connec- 
tion. This conclusion commends itself the more strongly because 
we know iv. 2 ff. also; having the latter, and seeing in it none of the 
marks of patching together, but on the contrary an admirable unity 
of construction, we must conclude that in iv. 2 ff. we have Sextus’ 
quotation of certain material in its original form and used as it was 


1 Fragment 109, Diels; cited also by Aristotle De antma A 2 404 ὃ 8; Metaphysica 
B 4 1000 ὃ 5; and by Chalcidius in Plat. Tim. o. 50. 
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y intended to be used, whereas in vii. 92 ff. he has employed 

& passage of another author who had himself cited this same material. 
There is still further proof that the Pythagorean part of vii. 

92 ff. existed in another form (i.e., that of iv. 2 ff.) before it was 
taken into its present context; not only that, but we may infer the 
original purpose of its composition. This is afforded by the dis- 
covery of a probably identical origin for Adv. math. iv. 2 ff. and 


two passages of Theon of Smyrna and Anatolius respectively. - 


Sextus Empiricus Adv. 
math. iv. 2 ff.: 
καθόλου μὲν οὖν ol ἀπὸ τῶν 
μαθημάτων Πυθαγορικοὶ με" 
γάλην ἀπονέμουσι δύναμιν 
τοῖς ἀριθμοῖς ὡς τῆς τῶν 
ὅλων φύσεως κατ᾽ αὑτοὺς 
διοικουμένης. ὅθεν καὶ ἀεί 
wore ἐπεφώνουν τὸ “ἀριθ- 
μᾷ δέ τε πάντ᾽ ἐπέοικεν," 
ὀμνύοντοα οὐ μόνον τὸν 
ἀριθμὸν ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸν ὑπο- 
δείξαντα αὐτοῖς τοῦτον 
Πυθαγόραν ὡς θεὸν διὰ 


σαν." rerpaxris δὲ προση- 
γορεύετο wap’ αὐτοῖς ὃ ἐκ 
τῶν πρότων δ΄ ἀριθμῶν 


Theon, p. 99, ll. 8-28 : 


ὁ δὲ καὶ ἐκ τῶν τετρακτύων 
τούτων συστὰς κόσμος ἧσται 
«τέλειος  ἡρμοσμένος κατὰ 
γεωμετρίαν καὶ ἁρμονίαν 
καὶ ἀριθμόν, δυνάμει περιει» 
ληφὼς πᾶσαν ἀριθμοῦ φύσιν 
πᾶν τε μάγεθος καὶ πᾶ» σῶμα 
ἁπλοῦν τε καὶ σύνθετον, Te 
Lads τέ, ἐκειδὴ τὰ πάντα 
μὲν τούτου μέρη, αὑτὸς be 
οὐδενός. διὸ πρώτῳ τῷ 
εἰρημένῳ ὅρκῳ οἱ ΠΙνθαγο- 
ρικοὶ Eéyovro®.... καὶ 
ἀριθμῷ δέ τε πάντ᾽ ἐπέοικε. 
καὶ τοῦτο εἶναι τὸ codwrat 
τον" πάντα μὲν γὰρ τὸν 
ἀριθμὸν εἰς δεκάδα ἤγα- 
γον, ἐπειδὴ ὑπὸρ δεκάδα 
οὐδείς ἐστιν ἀριθμός, ἐν 
τῇ αὐξήσει πάλιν ἡμῶν 


Anatolius, p. 29, 1-10: 


ἡ Sexddos καὶ τῶν byrds 
αὐτῆς ἀριθμῶν φύσις μυρία 
μὰν περιέχεται καὶ ἐκιδείκ- 
γυσι κάλλῃ τοῖς ὀξυδέρκως 
τῷ νῷ καθορᾶν τὰ τοιαῦτα 
δυναμένοις. ὅσα μὲν οὖν ἐὰν 
οἷόν τε ἦ λέξομεν ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστου 
τῶν ἀριθμῶν, τοσοῦτον δὲ 
προλέγομεν νῦν, 


ὅτι οἱ ἸΠυθαγορεῖοι τὸν 
πάντα ἀριθμὸν εἰς δέκα 
ἀνῆγον, ὑπὲρ δέκα δὲ οὐ- 
δεὶς ἔτι ἀριθμός, ἐν πάσῃ 


αὐξήσει πάλιν ἡμῶν ἐπι- 


1 Exposttio rerum mathematiwcarum ad legendum Platonem utilium, ed. Hiller, 


Leipzig, 1878. The work is generally acknowledged to be a compilation. 


Schmekel, 


op. cit., p. 410, believes this passage to come from Thrasyllus; so also Switalski, Dee 
Chaleidius Kommentar su Platos Timaeus, Beitrage 2. Gesch. ἃ. Phil. d. Mittelalters, 
ITI, 6, Minster, 1902, pp. 85-86; Borghorst, op. cit., pp. 17 ff., assigns it to Moderatus, 
and Altmann, op. cit., pp. 19 ff., to Adrastus. 


*Ed. J. L. Heiberg, Annales internationales d’ histoire, Congres de Paris, 1900, 


&¢ section, histoire des sciences, Paris, 1901. The title is wept δεκάδος καὶ τῶν ἐντὸς 
αὐτῆς ἀριθμῶν. Many excerpts from it appear in the anonymous Theologumena 
Arithmeticae, ed. Ast, 1817. 


8 Theon has already quoted the oath given by Sextus in p. 94, ll. 6-7, a passage 
which contains probably more of the material found in Adv. math., IV, 2 ff. For 
other citations of this oath cf. Hiller, ad loc. Delatte, op. ett., p. 250, note. On the 
evident textual difficulties at this point see Hiller, ad loc. 
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Sextus: 

συγκείμενος ι 

a’ γὰρ καὶ ᾿" καὶ γ΄ καὶ δ 
ι΄ γίνεται" ὅς ἐστι τελει- 
ὅτατος ἀριθμός, ἐπείπερ ἐπ’ 
αὐτὸν φθάσαντες πάλιν 
ἀναλύομεν ἐπὶ τὴν μονάδα 
καὶ ἐξ ὑπαρχῆς ποιούμεθα 
τὸς ἀριθμήσει. πηγὴν 
ath... .. εἰρήκασιν αὑτὸν 
διὰ τὸ κατ᾽ αὑτοὺς & αὐτῷ 
τὸν λόγον τῶν ἁπάντων 
κεῖσθαι συστάσεως, οἷον εὖ- 
θίυς τοῦ re σώματος καὶ 


Theon: . 
ὑποστρεφόντων ἐπὶ μονά- 
δα καὶ δνάδα καὶ τοὺς ἐξῆς" 
τὴν δὲ δεκάδα ἐπὶ τετράδα 
συνίστασθαι" ἕν γὰρ καὶ 
β΄ καὶ γ᾽ καὶ 8 ἐστι «ι΄, 
ὥστε τοὺς δυνατωτάτους 
ἀριθμοὺς ἐντὸς τῆς τετράδος 
θεωρεῖσθαι. 


818 


Anatolius: ᾿ 
στρεφόντων ἐπὶ μονάδα 
μετὰ τὸ συμπληροῦσθαι 
πᾶσαν δεκάδα" ἀλλὰ καὶ 
ὅτι ἐκ τετράδος συνίστα.- 
ται ἡ δεκὰς εἰς τὰ μάλιστα 
τὴν τετρακτὺν ἐτίμων. 


That all three of these passages occur in different contexte is the 
reason why there is divergency among them. No two contain 
exactly the same material, yet by pairs they show close agreement, 
and the same thought is implicit in all three. The close similarity 
of the latter parts of Anatolius and Theon leaves no doubt that both 
go back to the same ultimate source,' and their differences are to be 
ascribed to the position of the passage in Theon, as a link between 
the discussion of the tetraktyes and that of the first decade, and to 
Anatolius’ tendency to condense, noticeable throughout his whole 
treatise. He has here left out all mention of the Pythagorean oath 
and the other saying,? but his own last words, ‘‘they honored the 
tetraktys especially,’’* its inclusion in both Sextus and Theon, and 
the fact that his statements about the Decad have point only as an 
explanation of the oath by the tetraktys, make it hardly doubtful 
that this is his own arbitrary omission. As for Sextus, his passage 
contains all the thought of the other two—the two Pythagorean 
sayings: the notion that 10 is made up of 1, 2, 3, and 4, the tetraktys; 


1]f there were any doubt, the verbal correspondence of Theon and Anatolius in 


the other passages dealing with numbers would dispel it. 


2 This, however, is due only to the desire to condense, for the saying is found in 
a collection of excerpte from Anatolius, in this form: ὅτι τὴν ἀριθμητικὴν ob μόνος 
ἐτίμα Πυθαγόρας, ἀλλὰ καὶ ol τούτου γνώριμοι ἐπιλέγοντες ᾿Αριθμῷ δὲ τε πάντ᾽ ἐπέοικεν 
(see F. Hultech, Heronis Alexandrini Geometricorum οἱ stereometricorum reliquiae, 


Berlin, 1864, p. 279). 


8 This phrase, and the concluding phrase of Theon, should be compared with 
the end of the passage of Sextus, which is quoted below, p. 318. 
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that 10 includes all the numbers (he says that it is “most perfect”’), 
because we find no new ones in counting above it. The order of the 
last two is reversed in Anatolius and Theon as compared with this, 
and in what follows the part quoted. Sextus elaborates further the 
powers of the numbers of the tetraktys. In general, we may con- 
clude that we have here two versions of the same thing, a longer 
one represented by Sextus, and a condensed one in Theon and 
Anatolius, the latter having still further condensed on his own 
account.! Possibly more material that originally belonged in this 
context and is still seen there in Sextus is to be found in Theon’s 
foregoing discussion of the tetraktyes.2 To make the relationship 
even more probable, we shall see later that in another section Ana- 
tolius agrees word for word with Sextus in the latter’s continuation 
of the citation above. 

As to the original nature of the passage, the clue, I believe, is 
given by Theon and Anatolius. In each it appears as the introduc- 
tion to a discussion of the numbers of the first decade; in Theon 
this is not so apparent, since it also happens to conclude the section 
about the tetraktyes, but Anatolius’ employment of it should be 
taken as the proper one. This conclusion will recommend itself 
if one simply reads over the Theonian context and notes the plain 
evidence of its disjomtedness, and furthermore that in citing these 
words Theon is led to make an awkward repetition of statements 
already introduced relative to the first tetraktys.* We have, then, 
in this passage the introduction to a Pythagorean treatise on the 
first ten numbers, and surely nothing could be more appropriate for 
this purpose, from the Pythagorean standpoint, than a forceful 
exposition of the general powers of number in the cosmos, as epito- 
mized in 10 and the tetraktys. 


1 There are other versions of the material presented in the three passages quoted. 
The original arithmological document, of which I assume these to cite the preface, 
apparently repeated most of the statements later, in the chapters devoted to 4 
and 10, and from these probably are derived, as far as any connection existe, 
the reports of Philo De mundi opificto oc. 15-16, Lydus De mensibus iii. 4, iv, 64, 
Wunsch, Chalcidius in Tim. c. 35, Hierocles in carm. aur. c. 20, Martianus Capella, 
Favonius, etc. 


2 See p. 312, ἢ. 3, above. 
ὃ Οἱ. Theon, p. 99, ll. 21-23, with p. 93, ll. 19 ff., Hiller. 
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In order to clarify the situation still further, the words of Sextus 
immediately after what has been quoted may be compared with the 


following: 


Sextus Adv. math. iv. 4 
(p. 722, 15 Bekker.): 
ἡ μὲν οὖν μονὰς ἀρχή τις 
ὑποκεῖται τῆς τῶν ἄλλων 
ἀριθμῶν ἀπεργαστικὴ συ- 
στάσεως, ἡ δὲ δυὰς μήκους 
ἐστι ἀπεργαστική. καθά- 
περ γὰρ ἐπὶ τῶν γεωμετρι» 
κῶν ἀρχῶν ὑπεδείξαμεν 1 
πρῶτον τίς ἐστιν ἡ στιγμή, 
εἶτα per’ αὐτὴν ἡ γραμμὴ 
μῆκος ἀπλατὲς τυγχάνουσα, 
τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον καὶ bri 
τοῦ παρόντος ἡ μὲν μονὰς 
τὸν τῆς στιγμῆς ἐπέχει 
λόγον, ἡ δὲ δυὰς τὸν τῆς 
γραμμῆς καὶ τοῦ μήκους" 
ποθὲν γὰρ ποῦ ἀῴφέρετο ὁ 
νοῦς, καὶ προστιθεμένης τῇ 
κατὰ μῆκος διαστάσει τῆς 
κατὰ πλάτος διαστάσεως 
ἐπιφάνεια νοεῖται, ἀλλὰ κἂν» 
ἐπιθεωρήσῃ τις τῇ τριάδι 
τετάρτην μονάδα, τουτέστιν 
τέταρτον σημεῖον, γίνεται 
πυραμίς, στερεὸν σῶμα καὶ 
σχῆμα᾽ καὶ γὰρ μῆκος ἔχει 


καὶ πλάτος καὶ βάθος" Sore: 


ἂν τῷ τέσσαρα ἀριθμῷ τὸν 
τοῦ σώματος περιέχεσθαι 
λογο». 


Philo De mundi opificio 
16: 

πρώτη γὰρ αὕτη τὴν τοῦ 
στερεοῦ φύσιν ἔδειξε, τῶν 
πρὸ αὐτῆς ἀριθμῶν τοῖς ἀσω- 
μάτοις ἀνακειμένων. κατὰ 
μὲν γὰρ τὸ & τάττεται τὸ 
λεγόμαον ἂν γεωμετρίᾳ εἶ- 
ναι σημεῖον, κατὰ δὲ τὰ δύο 
γραμμή, διότι φύσει ἀκ ση- 
μείου συνίσταται. ἡ ypap- 
μὴ δὲ ἔστι μῆκος ἀπλατέτ' 
πλάτους δὲ προσγενομένου 
γίνεται ἐπιφάνεια, ἣ τέτακ- 
ται κατὰ τριάδα" ἐπιφάνεια 
δὲ πρὸς τὴν στερεοῦ φύσιν 
ἑνὸς δεῖται τοῦ βάθους, ὃ 
προστεθὲν τῇ τριάδι γίνεται 
τετράς... .. ὁ δὲ μὴ συ- 
mels τὸ λεγόμενον Ex τινος 
παιδιᾶς εἴσεται πάνυ συ- 
γήθους. οἱ καρνατίζοντες 
εἰώθασι τρία ἂν ἐπιπέδῳ 
προτιθέντες κάρυα ἐπιφέρειν 
&, σχῆμα πυραμοειδὲς ἀπο- 
γεννῶντες. τὸ μὲν οὖν ἐν 
ἐπιπέδῳ τρίγωνον ἵσταται 
μέχρι τριάδος, τὸ δὲ ἐπιτεθὲν 
τετράδα μὲν ἐν ἀριθμοῖς, ἐν 
δὲ σχήμασι πυραμίδα γεννᾷ, 
στερεὸν ἤδη σῶμα. 


Anatolius, p. 32, 3 Hei- 
berg: 


πρῶτος ἔδειξε τὴν στερεοῦ 
φύσιν" 


σημεῖον γάρ, 
εἶτα γραμμή, 


εἶτα ἐπιφάνεια, 


εἶτα στερεόν, 5 ἐστι σῶμα. 


τοῦτο τῶν καρνατιζόντων 
παιδιά, ποιοῦσα σχῆμα 
πυραμίδος. 


The passage of Anatolius comes, not from the introduction, but 


from the chapter on the tetrad, and there is a close parallel to it in 
Johannes Laurentius Lydus De mensibus iv. 64 (Wiinsch).? There 
can be no doubt that Philo, Anatolius, and Lydus ultimately go 


1 This is probably a reference to Adv. math. iii. 19 ff. 


3 πρῶτος οὖν τετράγωνος ἀριθμὸς οὗτος καὶ rerpaxrbs, ἀλλὰ μὴν καὶ πρῶτος ἔδειξε τὴν 
στερεὰν φύσιν᾽ σημεῖον γάρ, εἶτα γραμμή, εἶτα ἐπιφάνεια, εἶτα στερεόν, ὅ ἐστι σῶμα. 
Theon, p. 101, 11 Hiller has so abbreviated his notice of the number 4 that little can 
be made of the parallel passage: ἡ δὲ τετρὰς στερεοῦ ἐστιν εἰκών, πρῶτός τε ἀριθμὸς [καὶ] 
τετράγωνός ἐστιν» ἐν ἀρτίοις, κτλ. 
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back to an identical source; the former, however, apparently used 
it in an unabridged form, while Anatolius and Lydus both drew 
from an epitomized version. Without delaying to speculate upon 
these matters, in support of which further arguments could be 
stated, let us note that, although Sextus treats of similar topics, 
the form of his statement is very different from that of the other 
three. This is probably because he drew from the introduction, the 


others from the body, of the common source. 

Comparing the immediately succeeding words of Sextus, again, 
with others of the arithmological writers, a somewhat different 
situation appears: 


Sextus Adv. math. 
iv. 6ff. (Bek- 
ker, p. 723): 

καὶ μὴν καὶ τὸν τῆς 

ψυχῆς᾽ ὡς γὰρ τὸν 
ὅλον κόσμον κατὰ 
ἁρμονίαν λέγουσι δι- 
οἰκεῖσθαι, οὕτω καὶ 
τὸ ζῶον ψυχοῦσθαι. 
δοκεῖ δὲ ἡ τέλειος 
ἁρμονία & τρισὶ 
συμφωρίαις λαμβά» 
ver τὴν ὑπόστασιν, 
τῇ τε διὰ τεττάρων 
καὶ τῇ διὰ πέντε καὶ 

τῇ διὰ πασῶν. ἡ 

μὲν οὖν διὰ τεσσά» 

pwr & ἐπκιτρίτῳ κεῖ- 
ται λόγῳ, ἡ δὲ διὰ 

πίντε ἐν ἡμιολίῳ, ἡ 

δὲ διὰ πασῶν ἐν δι- 

πλασίονι. ἐπίτρι» 
ros? δὲ λέγεται 
ἀριθμὸς ὁ ἐξ ὅλου 


Anatolius, p. 32, 
15 Heiberg: 


ob μόνον δὲ τὸν τοῦ 
σώματος ἐπέχαι λό- 
yor ἂν ἀριθμοῖς Tre 
τράς,. ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸν 
τῆς ψυχῆς as γάρ 
τὸν ὅλον κόσμον 
φασὶ κατὰ ἁρμονίαν» 
διοικεῖσθαι, οὕτως 
καὶ τὸ ζῶον γνχοῦ- 
σθαι. δοκεῖ δὲ τέλε- 
cos ἁρμονία & τρισὶ 
συμφωνίαις ὑφεστά- 
vat, τῇ διὰ δ', ἥτις 
ἂν ἐπκιτρίτῳ κεῖται 
λόγῳ, τῇ διὰ ε' & 


ἡμιολίῳ, τῇ διὰ πα- 
σῶν ἐν διπλασίονι. 


Philo, De mundi 
opificio 15: 


περιέχει δὲ ἡ τετρὰς 
καὶ τοὺς λόγους τῶν 
κατὰ μουσικὴν συμ» 
φωνιῶν, τῆς τε διὰ 
τεττάρων καὶ διὰ 
were καὶ διὰ πασῶν 
καὶ προσέτι δὶς διὰ 
πασῶν, ἐξ ὧν σύστη- 
μα τὸ τελειότατον 
ἀπογεννᾶται’- τῆς 
μὲν γὰρ διὰ τεττά- 
pwr ὁ λόγος ἐκίτρι- 
Tos, τῆς δὲ διὰ πέντε 
ἡμιόλιος, διπλάσιος 
δὸ τῆς διὰ πασῶν, 
τετραπλάσιος δὲ τῆς 
δὶς διὰ πασῶν. οὖς 
ἅπαντας ἡ τετρὰς 
ἔχει περιλαβοῦσα᾽ 
τὸν μὲν γοῦν ἐπίτρι» 
τὸν & τῷ τέσσαρα 


Chalcidius,Comm. 
in Tim. c. 35: 


symphoniae quo- 
que ratio ex eorun- 
dem numerorum 
qui decimanum 
numerum oon- 
plent quasi quo- 
dam .fonte de- 
manat: siquidem 
ex his epitriti et 
sescuplares et du- 
plices et triplices 
et quadruplices 
numeri sonique 
nascuntur. ep 
triti quidem ut 
quattuor adver- 
sum tres. habent 
enim totum nu- 
merum trientem 
et eius tertiam 
partem, id est 


1 Note that this parallels the final words of Sextus in the last passage quoted 


above, 


It is a very significant parallel. 


3 The following section, containing matter explaining certain arithmetical terms, 


since it is not paralleled by Anatolius, might be regarded as-an addition by Sextus; 
on the other hand it could as easily be an instance of an omission by Anatolius for 
the sake of brevity. Chalcidius presente similar details, without, however, the 
distinctive marks of close relationship present in Sextus and Anatolius. 
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Sextus: 

τινὸς ἀριθμοῦ συνεσ- 
τηκὼς καὶ ἐκ τοῦ 
τρίτου μέρους ἐκεῖ- 
pou, ὡς ἔχει ὁ ὀκτὼ 
πρὸς τὸν &° καὶ γὰρ 
αὐτὸν τὸν ὃδξ περιξ- 
σχῆκε καὶ τὸ τρῖτον 
αὑτοῦ, τουτέστι τὴν 
δυάδα. ἡμιόλιος δὲ 
καλεῖται, ὅταν πε- 
ριέχῃ ἀριθμὸς ἀριθ- 
μὸν καὶ τὸ ἥμισυ 
ἀκείνου, ὡς ἔχαι ὁ 
bria πρός τὸν ἔξ' 
συνέστηκε γὰρ ἐκ τοῦ 
& καὶ ἐκ τοῦ ἡμίσεος 
αὐτοῦ, τουτέστι τῶν 
τριῶν. διπλασίων 
δὲ προσαγορεύεται ὁ 
δυσὶν ἀριθμοῖς ἵσος, 
ὡς ὁ τέσσαρα πρός 
τὸν δύο᾽ δὶς γὰρ τὸν 
αὐτὸν = reptioxnxe. 
ἀλλὰ γὰρ τούτων 
οὕτως ἐχόντων, καὶ 
κατὰ τὴν ἀρχῆϑεν 
ὑπόθεσιν τεσσάρων 
ὄντων ἀριθμῶν, τοῦ 
τε ἑνὸς καὶ δύο καὶ 
τρία καὶ rbocapa, 
& οἷς ἐλέγομεν καὶ 
τὴν τῆς ψυχῆς ἰδέα» 
περιέχεσθαι κατὰ 
τὸν ἐναρμόνιον λό- 
γον, ὃ μὲν τέσσαρα 
τοῦ δύο καὶ ὁ δύο τῆς 
μονάδος ἐστὶ διπλα- 
σίων, & ᾧ ἐκεῖτο ἡ 
διὰ πασῶν συμφω- 
pla, ὃ δὲ τρία τοῦ 
δύο ἡμιόλιος (καὶ 
γὰρ αὑτὸν τὸν dbo 


Anatolius: 


ὄντων δὲ ἀριθμῶν 
τεττάρων τῶν πρώ» 
των α' β' γ' δ', ἐν 
τούτοις καὶ ἡ τῆς 
ψυχῆς ἰδέα περιέχε- 
ται κατὰ τὸν ἐναρ- 
μόνιον λόγον, ὁ μὲν 
δ' τοῦ β' καὶ ὁ B’ 
τοῦ α’ διπλάσιος, ἐν 
ᾧ κεῖται ἡ διὰ πα» 
σῶν συμφωνία, ὁ δὲ 
γ΄ τοῦ β’ ἡμιόλιος, 
περιέχων αὑτὸν καὶ 
τὸ ἥμισν, τὴν διὰ 
wire συμφωνίαν 
ὑποβάλλει, ὁ δὲ δ' 


Philo: 


πρὸς τρία, τὸν δὲ 
ἡμιόλιον & τῷ τρία 
πρός δύο, τὸν δὲ δι- 
πλάσιον & τῷ δύο 
πρός & 4 τίσσαρα 
πρὸς δύο, τὸν δὲ re 
χραπλάσιον & τῷ 
τέσσαρα πρὸς &. 
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Chalcidius: 

unum. sesou- 
plares uero, ut 
tres aduersum 
duo; habent enim 
tres totum nu 
merum dualem et 
eius partem dimi- 
diam, id est unum. 
duplices uero ut 
sunt duo aduersus 
unum. _ triplices 
porro ut sunt tres 
aduersus unum. 
et quadruplices ut 
sunt quattuor ad- 
versus unum. epi- 
tritus autem in 
calculando idem 
est qui diates- 
saron dicitur in 
canendo. sescu- 
plaris uero idem 
est qui diapente 
dicitur in can- 
endo. duplex uero 
qui diapason dici- 
tur in canendo,' 
quadruplex qui di- 
diapason §_ dicitur 
in canendo. 


2 At this point Wrobel would add “triplex qui diapason et diapente dicitur in 
canendo,”’ following Fabricius and thinking that Chalcidius omitted the words, which 
appear neither in the MSS nor the first edition, through error or forgetfulness. Note, 
however, that the passage agrees with Theon, p. 58, 13 ff., as it stands. 
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Sextus: Anatolius: Philo: Chalcidius: 
περιέσχηκε καὶ τὸ τοῦ γ' ἐπίτριτος, ἐν 
ἥμισυ τούτου, ὅθεν 6% διὰ δ' συμφωνία. 
καὶ τὴν διὰ πέντε εἰ δὲ ἐν τῷ δ’ ἀριθμῷ 


συμφωνίαν ὑπέβαλ- 
dev), ὁ δὲ τέσσαρα 
τοῦ τρία ἐκίτριτος, 


τὸ πᾶν κεῖται ἐκ 
ψυχῆς καὶ σώματος, 
ἀληθὲς ἄρα καὶ ὅτι 


ὑπέκειτο δὲ καὶ ἐν al συμφωνίαι πᾶσαι 
τούτῳ ἡ διὰ τεσ- κατ᾽ αὐτὸν τελοῦν- 
σάρων συμφωνία. ταιἷ 

ὥστε εἰκότως τὸν 

τέσσαρα ἀριθμὸν 

παρὰ τοῖς Πυθαγο- 

ρικοῖς εἰρῆσθαι πη- 

γὴν ἀενάου φύσεως 

ῥιζώματ᾽ ἔχουσαν. 

In Theon’s arithmology, p. 101, 12 Hiller, he merely says καὶ αἱ 
συμφωνίαι δὲ πᾶσαι κατ᾽ αὑτὸν συμπληροῦνται, ws ἐδείχθη. This 
reference leads us back to p. 98, 17: ἐπειδὴ πάντες οἱ τῶν συμφωνιῶν 
εὑρέθησαν λόγοι, καθὰ δέδεικται, ἐν τῇ τῆς δεκάδος rerpaxrix, καὶ περὶ 
τούτων πρότερον λεκτέον. τὴν μὲν γὰρ τετρακτὺν συνέστησεν ἡ δεκάς. 
& μὲν γὰρ καὶ B’ καὶ γ᾽ καὶ δ΄ ι΄ a β΄ γ᾽ δ΄. ἐν δὲ τούτοις τοῖς 
ἀριθμοῖς ἐστιν ἥ τε διὰ τεσσάρων συμφωνία ἐν ἐπιτρίτῳ λόγῳ καὶ ἡ διὰ 
πέντε ἐν ἡμιολίῳ καὶ ἡ διὰ πασῶν ἐν διπλασίῳ καὶ ἡ δὶς διὰ πασῶν ἐν 
τετραπλασίῳ᾽ ἐξ ὧν συμπληροῦται τὸ ἀμετάβολον διάγραμμα. And 
in turn the reference here is to p. 58, 18: πάσας δὲ τὰς συμφωνίας 
περιέχει ἡ τετρακτύς. συνέστησε μὲν γὰρ αὐτὴν a καὶ β΄ καὶ γ᾽ καὶ δ΄. 
ἐν δὲ τούτοις τοῖς ἀριθμοῖς ἐστιν ἥ τε διὰ τεσσάρων συμφωνία καὶ ἡ διὰ 
πέντε καὶ ἡ διὰ πασῶν, καὶ ὁ ἐπίτριτος λόγος καὶ ἡμιόλιος καὶ διπλάσιος 
καὶ τριπλάσιος καὶ τετραπλάσιος. 

Among these passages, there certainly exists an agreement 
between Sextus and Anatolius which is indicative of a common 
source; the others do not share this verbal similarity, and, besides, 
they include among the harmonic ratios the diapason, making 
four, while Sextus and Anatolius report only three. Chalcidius and 
Theon, here as elsewhere,? show marks of close relationship; they 


1The concluding sentence of Anatolius is obviously modeled after what is seen 
in Sextus, but modified to suit its new context. 

3 This alliance is manifested by several significant minor identities of phrase; 
for instance, of the triad, Theon says πρώτη λέγεται πάντα εἶναι and Chalcidius 
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both mention the triple ratio, and each regards the number four as 
the tetraktys. The conditions may be explained by concluding 
that Sextus and Anatolius for this passage depend on the introduc- 
tion of the arithmological treatise, Philo, Theon, and Chalcidius upon 
its chapter on 4. The latter two, however, are probably derived 
from some common ancestor between the ultimate common source 
and themselves; this will explain their slight disagreement with 
Philo. The likeness between Sextus and Anatolius, however, is a 
most important confirmation of the conclusion reached above with 
regard to the first set of passages cited. 

Thus the passage of Sextus is seen to be connected most intimately 
with a lost book, the existence of which, however, is as certain as that 
of the [lcad—namely, the common source of Anatolius, Theon, Philo, 
and Lydus, which determines the form of the first two through- 
out the whole length of their arithmologies,! and from which Philo 
and Lydus excerpted lengthy fragments identifiable by their close 


likeness to Theon and Anatolius.?, Besides these, Chalcidius* was - 


certainly affected by it, probably also the Theologumena Arith- 
meticae,* Varro,’ Hermippus of Berytus,® and indirectly Macrobius, 


I 


tria .... dicta sunt omnia; but Anatolius and Lydus (ii. 8) both have ὅτι πρῶτος 
τὰ πάντα σημαίνει. Otherwise the passages are much alike. Again, in the chapter 
on 7, Chalcidius inserts a block of material much resembling a similar block inserted 
by Theon, which disagrees with the corresponding parts of Anatolius, Philo, and 
Lydus. 

Τὸ is to be identified with the ‘‘grand traité d’époque alexandrine '’ mentioned 
by Delatte, op. cit., pp. 140, 207. 

3 500 Philo De mundi opificio cc. 3, 15-16, 20, 30-42; Lydus De menstbus ii. 7, 
9, 11, 12; iii. 4; iv. 64 (allin part). The connection of other passages of both authors 
with this source is debatable. 


In his commentary on the Timaeus cc. 35-37. 


* An anonymous treatise first edited by Ast in 1817, thought by most to have 
been compiled by Iamblichus; ite chief sources are Anatolius and the Theologumena 
Anthmeticae of Nicomachus of Gerasa (this latter is otherwise known only through 
Photius, Bibliotheca, cod. 187). Probably Nicomachus’ Theologumena also was 
influenced by the anonymous arithmologist. 


5In the first book of the Hebdomades or Imagines, ap. Aulus Gellius Noct. Att. 
iii. 10, and in Tubero or De origine humana, ap. Censorinus De die natali 9, 1 ff. 

6 Clement of Alexandria, Strom. VI. xvi (see especially sec. 145, 2) quotes his 
περὶ ὁβδομάδος. 
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Martianus Capella, Favonius, and Isidore of Seville.' By compari- 
sons among these and other writers it would still be possible to 
reproduce a large part of this source in its original form. It con- 
sisted of an introduction and ten chapters dealing with the ten 
numbers.? The study of its transmission, which would be too 
lengthy to attempt here, would show that it circulated in several 
versions and epitomes,® and that its influence was spread still 
farther by those who derived their arithmology from it. But 
although it was the most generally quoted of all ancient arith- 
mologies, its very name and that of its author are lost and probably 
will never be known. It was probably written by at least 100 B.c., 
for Varro seems to have been influenced by it; Philo,‘ in the early 
first century A.D., certainly was. 

With regard to the question of the share of Posidonius in pro- 
mulgating Pythagorean lore, the conclusion must be that even if 
the whole of Sextus Adv. math. vii. 91-109 is his, the Pythagorean 
part of it must nevertheless be a citation on his part from the intro- 
duction of an already existent work, which was known to Sextus 
also from another source, that used in iv. 2 ff. This treatise, and 
not Posidonius, was the ultimate source of information used by the 
long list of writers just named. 

In conclusion, let us consider briefly the question whether or 
not the citation of vii. 91 ff. belongs to Posidonius, reviewing the 
arguments that connect him with the arithmological traditions. 
First, it has been claimed® that the mention of Posidonius’ name at 


1Thoe sources of these writers are not so easily determined. Macrobius in his 
commentary on the Somntum Scipionis (i. 6) parallels extensive passages of the 
Theologumena Arithmeticae. 

2 There is a possibility that it formed a part of a large Pythagorean work dealing 
with the mathematical sciences generally. 


8 Anatolius, Theon, and others seem to have used epitomes; Philo, discussing 
the number 7 in De mundi opificio 30-42, and Sextus, quoting the Introduction, 
apparently had access to the unabridged work. As has been seen above, Anatolius 
also quoted a section of this Introduction, 


‘Philo was the author of a book, now lost, called rept ἀριθμῶν, mentioned by title 
in Vet. Moe. iii. 11, Quaestiones εἰ solutiones in Genesim iv. 110, 151, and less definitely ia 
De mundi opificio cc. 16 and 43, Quaest. et sol. in Gen. ii. 14 and iii. 49. Apparently he 
collected here all that is said of the numbers in his extant works, and the treatise was 
doubtless affected, as they are, by the anonymous arithmologist. 


5 By Schmekel, loc cit. 
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the beginning marks him as the author. This is a double-edged 
argument and by no means conclusive; for ancient writers quite as 
often concealed the name of their primary source as they revealed 
it, and frequently they veiled their action by mentioning freely the 
authorities named in their real source.! Furthermore, we have 
now seen that in any case Posidonius himself must have been quot- 
ing; and this will also apply to the purely subjective argument that 
attempts to decide, from the nature of the passage, that the whole 
belongs to him.? 

More satisfactory in some respects is an argument based on the 
commentary of Chalcidius, c. 50, where the following occurs: 

uult igitur animam sensibilis mundi tamquam permissa usurpandi 
licentia nasci, cognitricem tamen rerum omnium, quae sunt tam intellegibiles 
quam sensibiles. est porro Pythagoricum dogma similia nonnisi a similibus 
suis comprehendi. quod etiam Empedocles sequens ait in suis uersibus: 

terram terreno conprendimus, aethera flammis, 

humorem liquido, nostro spirabile flatu, 

pacem tranquillo, litem quoque litigioso. 
haec quippe constituebat elementa et initia uniuersitatis, ex quibus animae 
quoque censebat constare substantiam. 

The thought of this passage is parallel to Sextus Adv. math. 
vii. 91 ff., and the citation of the same verses of Empedocles, and 
the possible reference to Philolaus, are remarkable. The reappear- 
ance of all these matters in conjunction could be offered as evidence 
that the passage in Sextus is a unity, and from the pen of Posidonius; 
it has, in fact, been argued that Chalcidius (probably through 
Adrastus) and Sextus both depend upon him.? Even if this is so, 
however, it does not prove that the Posidonian quotation in Sextus 
extends over the arithmological sections as well, of which in any 
case he could not have been the author. 

1Cf. Eyssenhardt’s introduction to his edition of Martianus Capella, p. xxxii, 


and Hiller in Rheinisches Museum, XXVI (1871), pp. 582 ff., cited by Switalski, 
op. cit., p. 62. 

*For the controversy over the exact extent of the Posidonian quotation, cf. 
Zeller and Schmekel, cited above, p. 310, n. 2, and R. M. Jones, The Platonism of 
Plutarch, Chicago dissertation, Menasha, 1916, p. 77, ἢ. 21. The latter agrees with 
Zeller that the Pythagorean material does not belong to Posidonius. It may be 
noted that at the conclusion of the debated passage Sextus (vii. 110) appends the 
words ταῦτα μὲν οἱ Πυθαγορικοί. 


8 Borghorst, op. cit., p. 60. 
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Finally, there is some interest in the citation of Posidonius by 
Theon in his anthmology, p. 103, 16 ff.: ἑπόμενος δὲ τῇ φύσει καὶ ὁ 
Πλάτων ἐξ ἑπτὰ ἀριθμῶν συνέστησε τὴν ψυχὴν ἐν τῷ Τιμαίῳ. ἡμέρα 
γὰρ καὶ vit, ὥς φησι ὁ Ποσειδώνιος, ἀρτίον καὶ περιττοῦ φύσιν ἔχουσι. 
μὴν δὲ καθ᾽ ἑβδομάδας τέσσαρας συμπληροῦται, τῇ μὲν πρώτῃ ἑβδομάδι 
διχοτόμον τῆς σελήνης ὁρωμένης, κκλ. At this point, it may be noted, 
begins a block of material! which, unlike most of the chapter on the 
number 7, seems to be taken from a source different from that of 
Anatolius—that is, probably not from the anonymous arithmology 
of which we have spoken.? Opinions as to the extent of the Posido- 
nian citation may, of course, differ; there seems to be no reason, how- 
ever, to think that it did not at least include the sentence describing 
the influence of the number 7 on the moon and the lunar month. 
Nevertheless, all that can be held proven is that Posidonius was 
interested in Pythagorean arithmology, and that he may have influ- 
enced some lines of its tradition, not that he was the author of any 
part of the general source of Theon, Anatolius, Philo, and the rest. 
At most, he may have been responsible for introducing alien elements 
into the descendants of this arithmology. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


1 Especially p. 104, ll. 1-5, but in all the rest of the section about the hebdomad 
there are striking differences of detail between Theon and Anatolius. 


3 This special source, however, was probably iteelf influenced by the Anonymous. 


AUGUSTUS’ WAR IN SPAIN (26-25 B.C.) 


By Davip MacIE 


Concerning the provinces of Spain one might have written in 
26 B.c. what Tacitus wrote of the Germans more than a century 
later: triumphati magis quam victi sunt. Between 36 and 26 no less 
than six triumphs over the Spanish provinces had been granted to 
returning generals,! and yet, even before the last had been celebrated, 
the dauntless tribes of the northern part of the peninsula invaded 
once more the Romanized districts south of the Cantabrian Pyrenees. 

The war which ensued has received inadequate treatment at the 
hands of modern historians of Rome, none of whom has examined 
critically the sources for our knowledge of the campaigns, or studied 
them with the aid of inscriptions and the material afforded by 
ancient itineraries and modern maps. Schiller® repeated the meager 
narrative of the sources, merely adding a few modern place-names, 
without subjecting this narrative to criticism or applying to the vague 
statements of the ancients the evidence afforded by modern topo- 
graphical study. Still less satisfactory is the treatment which the 
war received from Gardthausen* and von Domaszewski.‘ Except 
for Gardthausen’s enumeration of the legions composing the army and 
his attempt to correct an error of the sources in regard to the legates 
charged with the conduct of a particular campaign, these historians 
contented themselves with a paraphrase of the sources and omitted 
entirely any discussion of the topographical problems. And yet the 
Spanish war was the only one which Augustus, after his assumption 


of the empertum in 27, conducted in person,® and his subjugation of 


the peninsula stands foremost among his boasts of military prowess.® 
It seems justifiable, therefore, to attempt to retell the story of this 


1CIL, 13, pp. 180 f. 

3 Gesch. d. rom. K.-ceit, I, 206 f. 

3 Augustus u.s. Zett, I, 675 f.; II, 367 f. 

4 Gesch. d. rOm. Kaiser, I, 178 f. 

Suet. Aug. 20. 

6 Monumentum Ancyranum, c. 26. 
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war, using the aid afforded by epigraphical and topographical sources 
and so correcting and supplementing the confused and meager 
narratives of the ancient historians. 

Save for some brief statements of Cassius Dio! and a few notices 
in Suetonius,? the literary sources for our knowledge of the war are 
solely Florus and Orosius. Their narratives, abridged from the 
Epitome Liviana,* a compendium of Livy’s history made in the first 
century, contain material that in its original form was composed 
in the time of Augustus and so represents the version current in 
the period that immediately followed the completion of the war. 
Although the successive abridgments which the original has under- 
gone have mangled the text and confused the narrative, both authers 
relate the events in the same order and both have preserved the 
names of the places which were the centers of the campaigns. It 
seems possible, therefore, by means of a critical study of the texts 
and a comparison of the details which they afford, to distinguish 
the various campaigns of the war and to determine the locality οἵ 
each. 

The narratives of Florus and Orosius read as follows: 


FLORUS ii. 33; (iv. 12. 46-59) OROSIUS vi. 21. 1-11 


Hic duae validissimae gentes, Can- 
tabri et Astures, immunes imperii 
agitabant. Cantabrorum et prior et 
acrior et magis pertinax in rebellando 
animus fuit, qui non contenti liber- 
tatem suam defendere proximis etiam 
imperitare temptabant, Vaccaeosque 
et Turmogos et Autrigonas crebris 
incursionibus fatigabant. 


1 Dio liii. 22. 5—26. 1. 


Anno ab urbe condita DCCXXVI 
imperatore Augusto Caesare sexies 
et bis M. Agrippa consulibus Caesar 
parum in Hispania per ducentos 
annos actum intelligens, si Cantabros 
atque Astures, duas fortissimas His- 
paniae gentes, suis uti legibus sineret, 
aperuit Iani portas atque in His- 
panias ipse cum exercitu profectus 
est. Cantabri et Astures Gallaeciae 
provinciae portio sunt, qua extentum 
Pyrenaei iugum haud procul secundo 
Oceano sub septentrione deducitur. 
Hi non solum propriam libertatem 


. *8uet. Aug. 20; 29. 


8 See G. Reinhold, Das Geschichtewerk dee Livius ale Quelle spat. Historiker (Berlin, 
1898), pp. 3f.; Εἰ. Kornemann, Die neue Livius-Epitome (Leipzig, 1904), =Kiso, 
Beitrage s. alt. Gesch. Betheft, ΤΙ, 86f.; Schans, G.R.L., 118, 4271. 
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FLORUS 


In hos igitur, quia vehementius 
agere nuntiabantur, non mandata 
expeditio, sed sumpta est. Ipse 
venit Segisamam, castra posuit, inde 
tripertito exercitu totam Canta- 
briam amplexus efferam gentem 
ritu ferarum quasi quadam cogebat 
indagine. 

Nec ab Oceano quies, cum infesta 
classe ipsa quoque terga hostium 
caederentur. 


Primum adversus Cantabros sub 


‘moenibus Bergidae (¢.l. Belgicae) 


proeliatum. Hinc statim fuga in 
eminentissimum Vindium montem, 
quo maria prius Oceani quam arma 
Romana ascensura egse crediderant. 

Tertio Aracelium oppidum magna 
vi repugnat; captum tamen postremo 
fuit Medulli montis obsidio, quem 
perpetua XV milium fossa com- 
prehensum undique simul adeunte 
Romano postquam extrema barbari 
vident, certatim igne ferro inter 
epulas venenoque, quod ibi volgo 
ex arboribus taxeis exprimitur, prae- 
cepere mortem, seque pars maior 
a captivitate, quae morte gravior 
ad id tempus indomitis videbatur, 
vindicaverunt. 


Orosius 
tueri parati verum etiam finitimorum 
praeripere ausi, Vaccaeos et Turmo- 
gos et Autrigonas adsiduis erup- 
tionibus populabantur. 
Igitur Caesar apud Segisamam 
castra posuit, tribus agminibus totam 
paene amplexus Cantabriam. 


Diu fatigato frustra atque in 
periculum saepe deducto exercitu, 
tandem ab Aquitanico sinu per 
Oceanum incautis hostibus admoveri 
classem atque exponi copias iubet. 

Tunc demum Cantabri sub moeni- 
bus Atticae maximo congressi bello 
et victi in Vinnium montem natura 
tutissimum confugerunt, ubi obsi- 
dionis fame ad extremum paene 
consumpti sunt. 

Racilium deinde oppidum, magna 
vi ac diu repugnans, postremo cap- 
tum ac dirutum est. Praeterea 
ulteriores Gallaeciae partes, quae 
montibus silvisque consitae Oceano 
terminantur, Antistius et Firmius 
legati magnis gravibusque bellis per- 
domuerunt. Nam et Medullium 
montem Minio flumini inmminentem, 
in quo se magna multitudo hominum 
tuebatur, per XV milia passuum 
fossa circumsaeptum obsidione cinxe- 
runt. Itaque ubi se gens homi- 
num trux natura et ferox neque toler- 
andae obsidioni sufficientem neque 
suscipiendo bello parem intellegit, 
ad voluntariam mortem servitutis 
timore concurrit. Nam se paene 
omnes certatim igne ferro ac veneno 
necaverunt. 
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FLoRvs 

Haec per Antistium Furniumque 
(codd. Firmumque) legatos et Agrip- 
pam hibernans in Tarraconis mari- 
timis Caesar accepit. Mox ipse 
praesens hos deduxit montibus, hos 
obsidibus adstrinxit, hos sub corona 
jure belli venumdedit. Digna res 
lauro, digna curru senatui visa est; 
sed iam tantus erat Caesar ut 
triumpho augeri contemneret. 

Astures per id tempus ingenti 
agmine a montibus niveis descender- 
ant. Nec temere sumptus barbaris 
videbatur hic impetus; sed positis 
castris apud Asturam flumen tri- 
fariam diviso agmine tria simul 
Romanorum adgredi parant castra. 
Fuissetque anceps et cruentum et 
utinam mutua clade certamen cum 
tam fortibus, tam subito, tam cum 
consilio venientibus, nisi Brigaecini 
prodidissent, a quibus praemonitus 
Carisius cum exercitu advenit. Pro 
victoria fuit oppressisse consilia, sic 
quoque non incruento certamine. 

Reliquias fusi exercitus validis- 
sima civitas Lancia excepit, ubi cum 
locis adeo certatum est ut, cum in 
captam urbem faces poscerentur, 
aegre dux impetraverit veniam, ut 
victoriae Romanae stans potius esset 
quam incensa monumentum. 


Hic finis Augusto bellicorum cer- 
taminum fuit, idem rebellandi finis 


The war began, according to Orosius, in 28 B.c. 


Davip MaGIEe 


_ Orosrus 


Astures vero positis castris apud 
Asturam flumen Romanos, nisi pro- 
diti praeventique essent, magnis 
consiliis viribusque oppressissent. 
Tres legatos cum legionibus suis in 
tria castra divisos tribus seque 
agminibus obruere repente moliti, 
suorum proditione detecti sunt. 
Hos postea Carisius bello exceptos 
non parva etiam Romanorum clade 
superavit. 


Pars eorum proelio elapsa Lan- 
cham confugit. Cumque milites cir- 
cumdatam urbem incendio adoriri 
pararent, dux Carisius et a suis ces- 
sationem impetravit incendii et 
a barbaris voluntatem deditionis 
exegit. Studiose enim nitebatur in- 
tegram atque incolumem civitatem 
victoriae suae testem relinquere. 

Cantabricae victoriae hunc hon- 
orem Caesar detulit, ut tunc quoque 
belli portas claustro cohiberi iuberet. 


_ Ita tune secundo per Caesarem, 


quarto post urbem conditam clausus 
est Janus. 


This date is 


consistent with his further statement, Cantabrico bello per quinque 
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annos acto... . Caesar Romam rediit, for Augustus, delayed by 
illness on his homeward journey, did not reach Rome until the spring 
of 24.2, However, the assertion that the Emperor left Rome in 28 
is Obviously incorrect, for it was in 27 that the Senate conferred on 
him the new imperium and the name of Augustus. Gardthausen? 
has attempted to account for the error by the supposition that the 
Cantabri and Astures began their inroads in 28 and that the departure 
of Augustus was afterward brought into connection with this invasion. 
However, in view of the fact that when Augustus left Rome his 
destination was not Spain but Gaul and Britain,‘ Gardthausen’s 
explanation is unsatisfactory. It seems more probable that either 
the Eyitome Liviana or Orosius erred in the date, confusing Augustus 
VI et Agrippa 11, consuls of 28, with Augustus VII et Agrippa III, 
consuls of 27. ᾿ 

It was, then, in the course of the year 27 that Augustus left Rome. 
The exact date of his departure is uncertain, but it was after April 24, 
when Tiberius assumed the toga virilis,5 and perhaps not until after 
September 25, when Messalla Corvinus celebrated his triumph over 
Aquitania.® According to current rumor, the purpose of his journey 
was the conquest of Britain, and the general expectation seems to 
have been that the new emperor would perform some great military 
exploit.? His first measure, however, was the organization of the 
Gallic provinces, including the recently conquered Aquitania, and 
orders were given to take a census.* When he formed the plan of 
conducting the Spanish war in person is unknown, but it can hardly 
have been prior to his departure from Rome. It seems most reason- 
able to suppose that the news of the outbreak in the much triumphed- 
"over provinces reached him in Gaul, and that thereupon the astute 


l vi. 21. 21. 

2 Dio liii. 28. 1; see also Fasti Feriar. Lat., CIL, 15, Ὁ. 58 = XIV, 2240. 
3 TI, 369, n. 17. 

4 Dio liii. 22. 5. 

δ᾽ Fasts Praenestini, ΟἿΣ, 15, p. 286. 

6 CIL, I*, p. 180; see also Appian B.C. iv. 38. 


7 An inference drawn from the poetry of the period; see G. Ferrero, Greatness 
and Decline of Rome, iv, 149, and T. Frank, Roman Imperialism (New York, 1914), 
pp. 348 f. 


8 Dio loc. ctt.; Liv. Per. cxxziv; see Marquardt, Rém. Staatsverwaltung, 13, 264 f. 
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Emperor seized the opportunity of acquiring military glory by putting 
the final touch to the subjugation of the long rebellious and valuable 
peninsula. A successful campaign would satisfy the demand for a 
great national victory, and the conquest of Spain with its rich mines 
would be a more useful exploit than the invasion of a far-away island. 
His decision was acted on promptly, for on January 1, 26 B.c., he 
had reached Tarraco, where he assumed his eighth consulship.' His 
nephew Marcellus* and his stepson Tiberius* were with him, as he had 
himself been taken to this very province in 45 by Caesar the Dictator. 

The first move in the war was made in the spring of 26, for the 
Emperor’s arrival in 27 was too late in the year to permit the under- 
taking of any campaign before winter set in. A general head- 
quarters was established by Augustus in person at Segisama, and 
from here three divisions of the army were sent out to overrun the 
whole of Cantabria. The name of the location of the headquarters 
is given by both our sources, but the identification of the site has 
been complicated by the fact that there were in ancient Spain two 
towns of similar name, Segisama, or Segisama Iulia, and Segisamo.‘ 
The latter has been identified by means of epigraphical evidence 
with the town of Sasamon in the province of Burgoe,® and it was there- 
fore argued by Hibner® that the site of the former must be sought 
elsewhere. However, the location of Segisama Iulia, enumerated 
among the towns of the Vaccaei by Polybius and Ptolemaeus and 
listed as a town of the Turmogidi by Pliny, approximates closely to 


1 Past« Feriar. Lat., CIL, I?, Ὁ. 58 = XIV, 2240; Suet. Aug. 26. 

3 Dio liii. 26. 1; Crinagoras in Anth. Pal. vi. 161; see Gardthausen, I, 682. 
8 Dio loc. cit.; Suet. Td. 9. 

4 The evidence is as follows: 


Σεγεσάμα, a town of the Vacoaei (Polybius in Strabo iii. p. 162). 


Segisamonenses_and Segisamaiulienses, communities of the Turmogidi (i.e., 
Turmogi) (Plin. N.Z. iii. ὃ 26). 


Zeyloaya ᾿Ἰουλία, a town of the Vaccaei (Ptol. ii. 6. 49). 
sagt εὐ (Αἰγίσιμον, codd.), a town of the Murbogi (evidently Turmogi) (Ptol. 
ii. 


Segisama, a station on the main road from Tarraco Ὁ of Caesaraugusta to 
Legio VII Gemina (Leén) and 92 miles from the latter tiin’ Ant. 394. 5; 449. 5; 


454. 2). 


On the other hand, the site of Segisama Brasaca, mentioned in an inscription 
from Tarraco (CIL, II, 4157) cannot be identified. 


§ CIL, II, 2915, and Suppl., pp. 932 f. 
* CIL, II, 2915. 
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the situation of Segisamo-Sasamon, for this was in the district of the 
Turmogidi a short distance east of the country of the Vaccaei. It 
seems clear, therefore, that the two towns, Segisamo and Segisama 
Iulia, were close to each other and that the general headquarters were 
not far from the modern town of Sasamon. The district is directly 
south of the Cantabrian Mountains and must have been near the 
region which had been invaded by the Spaniards. It was therefore an 
excellent point from which to proceed against the enemy. Situated 
as it is, moreover, in the broad plain watered by the river Brulles, 
a tributary of the Pisuerga, the locality was a favorable one for 
purposes of mobilization and procuring of supplies. Communi- 
cations with the Romanized portion of the province could be main- 
tained not only by the line of what was afterward the main route 
across the mountains into the valley of the Ebro, but also southward 
along the Pisuerga to the great plain of the upper Douro. 

From the headquarters at Segisama three divisions of the army 
were sent out, and the country of the enemy was invaded at three 
different points. The first result of the operations of one division 
was 8 battle just outside a town, the name of which, according to 
the commonly accepted text of Florus, was Bergida, according to 
the text of Orosius, Attica. Our modern historians have accepted, 
apparently without question, the traditional reading of the editions 
of Florus and narrate that the Romans fought with the Cantabrians 
at Bergida (or Bergidum) and that after the battle the enemy with- 
drew to Mons Vindius. This maneuver, however, is a geographical 
impossibility. There were two towns in ancient Spain which bore 
the name Bergidum, but neither is in the neighborhood of Mons 
Vindius, the western portion of the range of the Cantabrian Moun- 
tains.' It was supposed by Hiibner® that the Bergidum which is 
listed by Ptolemaeus* among the towns of the Ilergetes is to be identi- 
fied with the Bergida where Florus locates this battle. Any connec- 
tion, however, between a town of the Ilergetes, in the modern province 
of Lérida in the northeastern corner of Spain, and a campaign in the 


1A. Forbiger, Handbuch d. alten Geographie, 1113, 7. This is the Ὅρος Οὐίνδιον of 
Ptol. ii. 6. 20. 

* Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyci., III, 292, s.v. ‘‘ Bergistani.’’ 

3ii. 6.67. It is probably the modern Berga in the northern part of the province 
of Barcelona. 
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region of Mons Vindius is of course out of the question. The other 
alternative is Bergidum Flavium, listed by Ptolemaeus! as a town 
of the Astures, and situated, according to the Itinerartum Antonini,? 
on the road leading from Lucus Augusti (Lugo) to Asturica Augusta 
(Astorga). It has been identified with Castro de la Ventosa in the 
district of el Vierzo in the northwestern part of the province of Leén.’ 
This town is, indeed, much nearer to the seat of the war than is the 
Bergidum of the Ilergetes, but nevertheless it cannot be identified 
with the scene of the battle recorded by Florus and Orosius. Its 
site is quite incompatible with the statement of the sources that the 
enemy fell back on Mons Vindius, for even the most westerly portion 
of this range is 8 long distance to the northeast. Moreover, Bergidum 
Flavium is not in the district of the Cantabri but in the country of 
the Astures, and the sources distinguish clearly between this campaign 
against the Cantabri and the expedition conducted against the 
Astures by the third division of the Roman army.‘ 

The reading Bergidae, however, which has been adopted by most 
of the modern editors, is not found in all the manuscripts of Florus. 
The group headed by the Codices Nazarianus (Palatinus 894) and 
Vossianus 14 contains the reading Belgicae.6 No Spanish town of 
this name is known, but this reading strongly suggests Οὐέλλικα, 
listed by Ptolemaeus* as a town of the Cantabri. In fact, the reading 
Vellicae was adopted by Stadius in his edition and was defended 
by Gruter and Graevius. The name of this town appears on a tomb- 
stone found on Monte Cilda near Aquilar de Campéo in the province 
of Palencia, in the southern foothills of the Cantabrian Mountains.’ 
The mere mention of the name in this inscription does not, of course, 
prove that this locality is Vellica,* but the presumption in favor of 


1 ii. 6. 28. 2425. 4. 429.2; 431. 1. 

SCIL, 11, Suppl., p. 996; Hibner, Pauly-Wissowa, Realencycl., III, 291; 
K. Miller, Itinerarta Romana (Stuttgart, 1916), 167. 
"4 See below, pp. 333 f. 

δ᾽ Rossbach has pointed out, to be sure, that the proper names in this group of 
manuscripts are, as 8 rule, in a much more corrupt condition than in the Codex Bamber- 
gensis; see his edition (Leipsig 1896), Intro., pp. xxxiv f. 

¢ ii. 6. 50. | 

7 CIL, II, 6297: Valerio Quadrato Boddi filio Vellic. an. XL, ete. 

8 The identification is assumed by Kiepert, Formae Orbis Antiqut. xxvii; Hispania. 
On the other hand, Htbner (CIL, II, 6297) suggests that Vellica is to be identified 
with Οὐέλεια of the Caristi (Ptol. ii. 6. 64) and with the Velienses, a community of the 
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this identification is strengthened by the fact that the place is well 
within the district of the Cantabri, and furthermore its actual posi- 
tion with regard to the town of Οὐαδινία (located near Cangas de 
Onis in the province of Oviedo)! corresponds exactly with that of 
Vellica as given by Ptolemaeus. 

If Vellicae is to be read in the text of Florus, the text of Orosius 
is to be emended similarly, for it is evident that both narratives refer 
to the same place, and, indeed, Orosius’ reading Aificae is an easily 
made error for Vellicae. This correction in the text removes all the 
difficulties raised by the reading Bergidae and by the consequent 
attempt to reconcile the topography of this campaign with the situa- 
tion of Bergidum Flavium; for Vellica is well within the district of 
the Cantabri and among the hills southeast of the range of Mons 
Vindius. Furthermore, situated, as it is, not more than 50 km. 
northwest of Sasamon, it is just the locality where a force setting 
out from Segisama would come into conflict with the Cantabrian 
mountaineers. 

The first division, then, of the Roman army mobilized at Segisama, 
marched almost due north along the upper Pisuerga (along the line of 
the modern railway from Palencia to Santandér) until it reached the 
foothills of the Cantabrian range at Vellica. Here a battle was 
fought under the walls of the town, and as a result the Spaniards 
retreated, withdrawing from Vellica in a northwesterly direction to 
Mons Vindius.? This retreat opened to the Romans the pass leading 
northward from Vellica and so enabled them to join forces with the 
troops which had landed on the north coast, and, according to Florus, 
had begun to attack the Cantabrians in the rear. The campaign 
would seem, according to the testimony of Orosius, to have been 


Carietes (Plin. N.H. iii.§ 26), which is evidently the same place as Beleia (Itin. Ant., 
454. 8), now Irufia near Vitoria in the province of Alava (Mueller, ad Ptol., loc cit.) 
and in the general region of the second expedition. But this town is so far to the east 
that a retreat from it to Mons Vindius would be altogether impossible. Similarly, 
the Βέλλοι (Polyb. xxxv. 2. 3f. and Appian, Hisp. 44 f.), also suggested by Hitbner 
as the site of Vellica, are altogether too far to the south to have any connection with 
the Cantabri. 


1 Ptol. ii. 6. 50, and Mueller, ad loc. 


3. According to the measurements of Ptolemaceus (ii. 6. 20), the eastern end of 
Ὅρος Οὐΐνδιον is only a short distance from Vellica. 
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brought to an end, not by any general engagement, but by what in 
a terrain of such a kind as Mons Vindius was a much wiser policy, 
isolating the enemy and starving them into surrender. 

The account of the next campaign related by Florus is introduced 
by the word tertio. The presence of this word might lead to the 
supposition that the description of the operations of the second divi- 
sion has been omitted in the unskilful abbreviation of the source. 

«It is true that the narrative, as found in both Florus and Orosius, 
has been badly mutilated by careless abbreviation; in the former 
the process has been carried to such a length that the sentence 
which contains the account of this campaign is, as it stands, altogether 
unintelligible. Nevertheless, since the account given by Orosius 
agrees in the order of events with that of Florus, and since his nar- 


rative, far from showing any indication of the omission of the opera- 


tions of the second division, connects the expedition against Aracelium 
with the campaign at Mons Vindius by the word deinde, it seems more 
reasonable to suppose that the campaign here described was that 
conducted by the second of the three divisions operating from 
Segisama. The tertio of Florus may be regarded as merely a bungling 
attempt to connect with one another the events so far recorded: 
(1) the battle at Vellica, (2) the retreat to Mons Vindius, (8) the 
capture of Aracelium. 

The method employed by Florus in abbreviating his source 
has led to the result that this portion of his narrative is, from the 
geographical standpoint, a veritable absurdity. According to his 
account, the town of Aracelium resisted the Romans stoutly, but it 
was finally captured by means of the blockade of Mons Medullus. 
That this assertion is, to say the least, inaccurate, becomes evident 
as soon as it is realized that Aracelium is in northeastern Spain, 
whereas Mons Medullus is in Callaecia in the northwest. Never- 
theless, this statement of Florus has been accepted without question 
by modern historians. A comparison with the narrative of Orosius 
makes it evident that Florus has combined in one sentence the 
achievements of the second division, which operated in northeastern 
Spain, and those of the third, which operated in Callaecia. Although 
the version of Orosius has also been mangled by abbreviation and 
although it contains the corrupt form Racilium, it nevertheless 
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presents a more correct narrative than that of Florus, for it carefully 
distinguishes the capture of Aracelium from the campaign in Cal- 
laecia and the blockade of Mons Medullus. Furthermore, it affords 
the additional item of information that Aracelium, after its capture, 
was completely destroyed. 

The situation of Aracelium can be determined from Pliny,! 
who lists the Aracelitani among the sttpendtars of the conventus of 
Caesaraugusta. Moreover, under the name Araceli it is definitely 
located in the Itinerarium Antonin? as on the main road leading 
from Asturica Augusta (Astorga) through Segisamo to Burdigala 
and 24 miles west of Pompaelo. Its ancient name is still preserved 
in the modern form Huarte Araquil.® 

The location of Araceli once determined, it is easy to indicate the 
line of march followed by the second division in this campaign. 
From Segisama the route lay along the upper Arlanzon and its 
tributary, the Vega, past Virovesca (Bribiesca) along the line of the 
main road to Deobriga (Miranda de Ebro), in the valley of the Ebro, 
and thence up the Zadorra along the line of the road through Tul- 
lonium (Alegria) to Aracelium, the whole distance, according to the 
figures of the Jtinerartum Antonini‘ being 134 miles. 

Unfortunately, the meager details preserved in the sources do 
not afford any further information about this expedition against the 
eastern Cantabrians. The capture and destruction of Aracelium, 
it may be inferred, was the chief event of the campaign, and it may 
well have put an end to further resistance in this region. 

After the brief,mention of the campaign around Aracelium the 
sources proceed to give a highly colored narrative of the expedition 
to Callaecia and the elaborate blockade of Mons Medullus. This 
campaign was evidently the task assigned to the third of the three 
divisions which set out from the general headquarters. The seat 
of its main operations was the district of Callaecia, which, strictly 
speaking, lay in the country of the Astures and not in that of the 
Cantabri, but the historian, in summing up the three campaigns, 


ΝΑ. iii. § 24. 2 455. 3. 
8 A. Forbiger, Handbuch, IIT*, 60; K. Miller, Ititnerarta Rom., 170. 
4 454 f. 
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may be permitted to include this one in the impressive phrase, totam 
Cantabriam amplexus. 

The march of the third division was longer than that of the 
others. As far as Asturica Augusta (Astorga) its route lay across the 
great plateau of Le6én and Old Castile, and here the enemy could 
have found no point of vantage from which to fall upon the Roman 
army. The attacks doubtless began soon after the Romans entered 
the mountainous country west of the plateau, for it cannot be sup- 
posed that the fighting around Mons Medullus was the first engage- 
ment of the campaign. Even the meager account of Orosius includes 
the statement that the region was conquered magnis gravibusque bellis, 
and the indefinite allusions of Dio! to sudden attacks and ensuing 
hard fighting doubtless apply to this campaign as well as to the 
others. Finally the Spaniards made a stand on Mons Medullus, 
and here the Roman army blockaded them with elaborate siege- 
works, including a fossa of fifteen miles’ circuit. The siege seems 
to have been long and desperate, but finally those of the enemy who 
did not commit suicide surrendered. 

The location of Mons Medullus, described in Orosius as Minio 
flumint imminens, has been sought in various places along the Mifio 
and its main tributary the Sil, all the way from the Portuguese 
province of Entre Duero y Mifio on the lower Mifio, to the district 
of el Vierzo on the upper Sil. The most commonly accepted sites 
are the range of the Sierra de San Mamed in the province of Orenze 
and the neighborhood of the village of Las Médulas in southeastern 
Le6n.2, The most northerly peak of the Sierra de San Mamed, 
La Picafia, is, indeed, not far from the Sil, and its situation cor- 
responds in general with the flumint imminens of Orosius. On the 
other hand, north of the village of Las Médulas there is a ridge run- 
ning approximately east and west between the Sil and the Cabrera 
and terminating abruptly where the Sil turns sharply southward to 
join the Cabrera. The distance between the parallel courses of the 
two streams is not over 15 km., and the ridge, rising conspicuously 


11. 25. 5 f. 


2 A. Forbiger, Handbuch, III*, 9; Las Médulas is on the north bank of the Cabrera 
just above its junction with the Sil. 
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between them, might well be described as flumint imminens.! In 
the establishment of this identification the name of Las Médulas 
would have greater weight, were it not for the fact that it is an 
obvious one for a village in a country so rich in minerals. However, 
it is not impossible that the modern term is more than a mere coinci- 
dence and that it may preserve the ancient name of the locality. It 
must, indeed, be admitted that the identification of this range with 
Mons Medullus is open to the objection that it could not be sur- 
rounded by a fossa of 15 miles in length. The argument applies, 
however, with equal force to all the possible sites in this general 
neighborhood, for all the mountains are ridges and not isolated 
peaks. It would seem, therefore, that the statement that the moun- 
tain was surrounded by a trench cannot be accepted as literally 
correct. ; 
According to the narrative of Florus, Mons Medullus was finally 

captured in the course of the winter, and Augustus upon receipt of 
the news set out from Tarraco to receive the surrender in person. 
The Emperor seems to have spent the winter of 26-25 8.c. in the 
capital of the province, whither he had withdrawn after his bad 
health caused his departure from the seat of war,? and it was here 
that he entered upon his ninth consulship.* His official acceptance 
of the surrender took place certainly after his assumption of the 
consulship on January 1, 25 8.c., and probably in the early spring, 
after the rigors of the winter were over. 

The names of the Roman commanders who were charged with the 
conduct of this campaign have been subjected to a critical examina- 
tion by Gardthausen.‘ He pointed out that the statement of Florus 
that Agrippa was among them is an evident error, for Agrippa was 
in Rome during the winter of 26-25.5 He then attempted to show 


1The fumen is, of course, the modern Sil, not the Mifio, but the use of the name 
Minius in designating it is not unnatural in view of the fact that the Sil forms nearly 
a straight line with the course of the lower Mifio. Kiepert identified Mons Medullus 
with the group of the Pefia Trevinca, which is south of Las Médulas and contains the 
headwaters of the Cabrera. This mountain, however, is so far from the main course 
of the Cabrera that the phrase fumint imminens cannot be applied to it. 

2 Fastt Feriar. Lat., CIL, 13, p. 58 = XIV, 2240; Suet. Aug. 81; Dio liii. 25. 7. 

8 CIL, loc. cit.; Suet. Aug. 26. 

4 ii, 374 f. 

§ Dio liii. 23 and 27. 
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that Furnius,' the second of the legates named in the ordinary 
versions of our sources, was not in Spain at this time, basing his 
argument on the statement of Dio* that in the revolt of 22 B.c. the 
Spaniards despised him as ἄπειρον and ὅτι νεωστὶ ἀφῖκτο. Here, 
however, Gardthausen’s reasoning is not so well founded, for Dio 
records distinctly that it was the Cantabri who despised their new 
governor and revolted, whereas the expedition under discussion was 
directed against the Astures. He would still have been a stranger 
to the Cantabrrin 22 3.c. There is, however, another objection to 
Gardthausen’s argument, namely, that it deals with what is merely 
an emendation in the text. In the manuscripts of Florus the name 
of this legate is given as Firmum, and Firmius is the reading of all the 
codices of Orosius. The emendation Furnium, suggested by Stadius 
and adopted by Frensheim and all later editors of Florus, has been 
accepted merely for the reason that no Firmius or Firmus is known 
to us, while Furnius was in Spain in 22. It seems much more reason- 
able to retain the reading of the manuscripts and admit frankly that 
the legate is otherwise unknown than to accept a conjecture and then 
attempt to show that the name is an erroneous addition to the text. 

In spite of the ceremonial surrender of Mons Medullus the 
resistance of the Spaniards continued during the year 25. The cam- 
paign of this year, as far as any information can be obtained from 
our sources, was fought solely against the Astures; the Cantabri 
seem to have had no part in it. A general attack was planned by 
the natives, and their forces were assembled on the river Astura. 
This river is mentioned only here and by Isidorus,® and there is 
therefore no certain clue to any identification. However, the state- 
ment of Florus that the Brigaecini betrayed their fellow-countrymen 
points to an identification of the Astura with one of the rivers of 
the great plain of Leén, and the name of the town Asturica Augusta 


- (Astorga) suggests that the river is in the same neighborhood. 


Accordingly, all the available evidence points to the identification 
of the Astura with the Orbigo, on one of the tributaries of which 
Asturica is situated, and which, together with its lower portion, the 
Esla, drains the plain of Leén.‘ 

1 Identified with C. Furnius, consul 17 B.c. liv. 5. 1. 


ὃ Orig. ix. 2. 112; the name is given as the ortgin of the name of the Astures. 
4 Pauly-Wissowa, Realencycl., II, 1862. 


{ 
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The exact location of the campaign can be inferred only from the 
statement that the Brigaecini betrayed the plan of the Spaniards. 
Their town Brigaecium (Brigecum)! was situated, according to the 
Itinerartum Antonini,? 40 miles from Asturica on the roads leading 
to Ocelum Duri and to Rauda, i.e., in a direction generally east of 
south. It is usually identified with Benevente on the Orbigo or 
with Villabrfzaro, a short distance further up the river.* 

The invasion of the plain of Le6n by the Astures meant that the 
mountaineers, undaunted by the campaign on the Sil-Mifio and the 
capture of Mons Medullus, had taken the offensive and had come 
forth to challenge the Romans.‘ If the statement is correct that they 
planned to attack the three Roman camps, it would seem that the 
headquarters of the Romans had been transferred from Segisama to 
the plain of Leén, perhaps for the reason that the Cantabri were 
regarded as conquered and the Astures were now considered the 
only formidable enemies. Each Roman camp was under the com- 
mand of a legate. One of these was evidently Carisius, the others 
were perhaps Antistius Vetus® and Furnius (or Firmus), who may 
be supposed to have returned to general headquarters after the com- 
pletion of the campaign on the Sil. The Spaniards had arranged 
their forces in three divisions which were to attack the three Roman 
camps simultaneously, thus preventing any commander from going 
to the aid of his colleagues. Before this plan could be carried out, 
however, it was betrayed by the Brigaecini to Carisius. He was 
thus enabled to anticipate the threefold attack by taking the offensive 
himself. He seems to have surprised the enemy and to have inflicted — 
on them a crushing defeat. Although the language of the sources 
suggests that it was with his own division solely that Carisius won 
this victory, the statements are so vague that it is quite possible 
that the whole Roman army took part in the battle. The Romans 
suffered serious losses, but the Astures were driven from the field 


1 Βριγαίκιον (Ptol. ii. 6. 29), Brigecum (Jtin. Ant.), Brigiaecinus (adj.), (ΟἿ, 
IT, 6094). 

2 439. 8; 440. 1. 

3 Mueller, ad Ptol. loc. cit.; Pauly-Wissowa, Realencycl., III, 843; ἘΞ. Miller, Itin. 
Rom., 153. 

4 Perhaps the vague language of Dio (liii. 25. 8) is to be referred to this offensive. 


ὃ Suggested by Dio liii. 25. 7. 
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and retreated in confusion to Lancia (Cerro de Lancia), falling 
back along the upper Esla. They took possession of the town and 
attempted to make a stand against the Romans. Unable, however, 
to offer any effective resistance, they surrendered when Carisius 
threatened to set fire to Lancia. The capitulation of this town, 
according to Dio,' was followed by the capture of other strongholds 
and the conquest of the district was thus completed. 

The hero of the campaign of 25, according to the historians, was 
Carisius. Their testimony is borne out by the evidence of coins 
of Augustus bearing the legends P. Carisius, Leg. pro Pr. and P. 
Carisius, Leg. Augusti,? for the identification of this P. Carisius with 
the conqueror of the Astures seems assured by the emblems which 
appear on the coins, the characteristic Spanish sword and helmet 
with the angon, the trophy of Spanish arms with kneeling captive, 
and a section of the fortifications of a town with the name Emerita. 
The last is of particular importance in the identification, since, 
according to Dio,? the colony of Augusta Emerita was founded 
immediately after the close of the campaign.‘ 

After this successful campaign the Temple of Janus was cere- 
moniously closed.’ It was officially announced that the war had 
been completed and the Spaniards conquered. The conquest, how- 
ever, was 8 superficial one, for in 24° and again in 22’ the Asturians 


1 liii, 25. 8. 
2 Babelon, Monnaies de la Rép. rom., I, 318 f., Nos. 14-30. 
81]. 26. 1. 


4 According to Dio, the name of the legate was Titus Carisius. Babelon (op. cit., 
p. 317) explained the discrepancy by supposing that Dio confused P. Carisius with 
his father T. Carisius, a triumvir monetalis under Caesar, and he has been followed 
by Hiibner (CJL, II, p. 52), Schiller (Gesch. d. rém. K.-zeit, I, 207, n. 4), and Groag 
(Pauly-Wissowa, III, 1592). On the other hand, Gardthausen (II, 375) made an 
unsuccessful attempt to explain the difference in names by the hypothesis that 
P. Carisius was the son of the victor over the Astures, and that at some later date, 
when he too had become a legatus Augustt, he issued coins commemorating the 
exploits of his father. 


δ Dio (liii. 26. 5) agrees with our sources; see also Mommsen, Res gestae Div. 
Aug.*, 50. There seems to be little reason for supposing with Schiller (I, 206, n. 8) 
that the temple was closed before the campaign on the Astura. Certainly the rhetori- 
cal sentence of Florus narrating the ‘‘capture’’ of Mons Medullus cannot be taken as 
evidence for the belief that the temple was closed after this exploit. Orosius and Dio 
record the event in its proper sequenoe after the capture of Lancia and the other 
strongholds. 


6 Dio liii. 29. 1; “Cassiod, Chron. an. 730. 7 Dio liv. 5. 
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and Cantabrians renewed their attacks on the Romans. They were 
finally repressed only by hard fighting and a policy of terrorization, 
and it was not until 19 B.c. that these mountain peoples were finally 
subjugated by the resolution and persistence of Agrippa.' 

The campaign of 26-25 B.c., however, enabled Augustus, with 
comparatively little expenditure of men and money, to gain the 
glory of conquering a rebellious province and to divert the thoughts 
of the Romans from the long-talked-of conquest of Britain. More- 
over, his victory gave him an opportunity to close the Temple of 
Janus, and thereby to declare formally that his policy was one of 
peace and that wars had ceased throughout the Roman Empire.? 


Princeron UNIVERSITY 
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MARTIAL AND FORMAL LITERARY CRITICISM 
By Kerra Preston 


What constitutes real literary criticism is always debatable, in 
the case of Martial as much perhaps as anywhere. Martial does not 
give us the masses of criticism that we find in Horace, nor are his 
critical ideas systematized as Horace’s are. No doubt this is what is 
meant by Mr. H. E. Butler! when he says in his essay on Martial, 
“He gives us practically no literary criticism.’”’ But Martial, at 
first sight not a bookish poet, has a surprising amount of informal 
literary comment and reflection. Along certain lines he imitated 
largely, and imitation is at least the softer side of criticism. His 
imitations, collected in special studies and swallowed, if not bolted, 
in Friedlander’s commentary, are a field in themselves. In specific 
references to Greek and Latin writers as well as to theories of com- 
position Martial also richly repays sifting. On contemporaries he 
is as uncritical as Pliny; both, for slightly different reasons, must be 
subject to heavy discount. But on the elder writers, and on writing 
in general, Martial’s views have interest and value, especially for 
comparison with Quintilian, Tacitus, and Pliny. Not only did these 
three have forensic interests to which their criticism was in some 
degree adapted, but they represented, much more directly than 
Martial could, one phase at least of the cultivated or school tradi- 
tion of the age. Martial, as but slightly interested in oratory, and 
professedly popular in his appeal, might be expected to supply an 
independent, if not insurgent, critical position. How far he does so 
is what we wish to determine. 

The archaist movement was making itself felt in Martial’s time. 
Quintilian, as a moderate Ciceronian, posts himself midway between 
Horace and the professional “lovers of Lucilius” (Inst. x. 1. 93-94), 
but he prefers the work of Horace in satire: Martial exceeds Quin- 
tilian or even Horace in his opposition to the archaists and their 
chief fetish. Adopting Horace’s comparison of the muddy torrent, 


1H. Ε΄. Butler, Post-Augustan Poetry from Seneca to Juvenal (Oxford, 1909), p. 284. 
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to which Quintilian had filed a mild objection, Martial condemns 
the early satirist for his bumpy style, cascading over rocks. He 
takes pains to submit his lemma, xi. 90. 1-4: 


Carmina nulla probas molli quae limite currunt, 
Sed quae per salebras altaque saxa cadunt, 

et tibi Maeonio quoque carmine maius habetur, 
“Lucili columella hic situst Metrophanes. ’’! 


Lucilius is, however, the representative of satire (Martial xii. 94. 7). 

In the cited epigram, flinging out a tag of Ennius, terra: frugiferat, 

Martial fleers at the cult of Ennius, to which Quintilian (Jnst. x. 

1. 88) accords respect without adherence. Ennius is contracted 

unfavorably with Vergil (Mart. v. 10. 7). On Accius and Pacuvius, 

two more totems of the archaists, Martial (xi. 90. 6) is frankly spiteful, 
Accius et quidquid Pacuviusque vomunt.? 


To these, Quintilian (Inst. x. 1. 97) allows perfunctory praise, excus- 
ing blemishes of form as the fault of their times. An interesting 
feature of Martial’s criticism of the archaists is his associating with 
the antiquaries in literature those who affected a similar taste in 
architecture (Mart. v. 10. 3-6): : 
Hi sunt invidiae nimirum, Regule, mores, 
praeferat antiquos semper ut illa novis. 
sic veterem ingrati Pompei quaerimus umbram, 
sic laudant Catuli vilia templa senes.* 


1 Salebrae was already technical in criticism, as the citations show. Cf. the 
adjective salebrosus, Martial xi. 2. 7: Lectores tetrict salebrosum ediscite Santram. 
Friedlander infers from this passage that Santra must have done verse as well as 
prose, but the supposition is not essential. 

8 This extreme position toward the archaists appears also, Tac. Or.21: Pacuvium 
certe ef Accium non solum tragoediis sed eliam in orationibus euis expressit; adeo 
durus αἱ siccus est shid. 23 isti qui Luciltum pro Horatio et Lucretium pro Vergilio 
legunt. It is worth noting that Quintilian is much more drastic in his comment on 
the old masters in his own field of oratory than he is where poetry is concerned. _Cf. 
his warning against the Gracchi and Cato (Inst. ii. 5. 21). 

3 The two arts are conjoined also, Tac. Or. 20. Quid enim, st tnjirmtora horum 
temporum templa credas, quia non rudt caemento et informibus tegulis extruuntur, sed 
marmore nitent et auro radianiur? Tacitus also illustrates archaism from the stage, 
ibid. 20, nec magis perfert in tudiciis tristem οἱ impexzam anliquilatem quam δἰ quis in 
scena Roecit aut Turpionis Ambivit exprimere gestus velit. The tendency to associate 
the arts in criticism seems especially strong in this age. Pliny compares sculpture and 
painting to literature. i. 20. 5; iii. 13.4. Martial compares epigram and figurines, 
ix. 50. 5. Comparisons from the gastronomic art are very common in Quintilian, 
Martial, and Pliny. 
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In this case as elsewhere when Martial reflects on old fogies a 
compliment to Domitian is implied. How far old-fashioned tastes 
in art went with political intransigence is an interesting question. 
In general Martial seems opposed to the ancients as a smooth joiner 
of verses would naturally despise a clumsy craftsman. With this 
reasoned prejudice blends the usual anger of moderns against such 
critics as demand the seasoned classic, a feeling which comes out 
very well in the pert epigram to Vacerra who “liked his poets high,”’ 
Mart. viii. 69. 


Not far from the archaists, and in some cases identical, stood the 
obscurantists or over-learned poets, with whom Martial had nothing 


in common. Quintilian, who was no pedant, sneers civilly at this 
class (Inst. x. 1. 97). Virium tamen Attio plus tributtur; Pacuvium 
vidert doctiorem, qut esse docti affectant, volunt. Martial x. 21, 
attacks a gentleman who prefers Cinna to Vergil and whose works 
require a corps of grammarians, nay, Apollo himself, to interpret 
them. Mere learning, he says, can save no poem from oblivion 
(vi. 61 [60]): 
nescioquid plus est, quod donat saecula chartis: 
victurus genium debet habere liber. 
Hoping he may chance to please the grammarians, Martial not- 
withstanding aims to win his public without benefit of grammarians 
(x. 21. 5-6): 
mea carmina, Sexte, 
grammaticis placeant, ut sine grammaticis. 
Sotadean juggling, echo verses, trick stuff of any kind, Martial 
sensibly pronounces trivial. Even the Aitis of Catullus with its 
galliambics, a brilliant tour de force (luculentus), s0 Martial concedes to 
general opinion, has no message for him: 
Turpe est difficiles habere nugas 
Et stultus labor est ineptiarum.! 

Much erudition was at this time going into various mythological 
confections, such as the star myths, Καταστερισμοίν, done into flowing 


1Cf. Mart. ii. 86. 1-12, with Friedlander's excellent note on ingenious poetry. 
On the same ground, pettiness, Martial (xii. 43. 1-11) condemns some didactic poetry 
of licentious content, which he compares to Elephantis. Martial would not have 
cared for the hokku. 
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elegiacs by Pliny’s young friend Calpurnius Piso, erudttam sane 


‘luculentamque materiam, as Pliny remarks, with many other enco- 


miums (v. 17. 1). Such things as this, along with the parlor epic 
and the closet drama, Martial condemns alike for bombast (Mart. 
iv. 49. 7-8), and for the deadly staleness of the themes. They are 
the lucubrations of long-faced dullards and the bane of school 
children (viii. 3..15-18). The man who would be completely dead © 


to the world of reality is urged to bury himself n the Aetia of Calli- 


machus (Mart. x. 4. 11-12). Listing repeatedly the stock epic and 
tragic themes, Martial pronounces them a waste of time and paper.! 
Whether any of this vehemence was aimed at Statius, whom Martial 
does not directly mention, has been much and uselessly discussed.. 
Certainly Martial does not admire the genre. Mythology serves 
him mostly as a kind of shorthand, by the Ovidian system. Orestes 
and Pylades suggest friendship, Hecuba and Andromache, sorrow, 
Nestor, Priam, Pelias, or Hecuba, age, and so through a wide range 
of types. Few obscure myths find reference in the epigrams, though 
Martial seems particularly well primed on the myths of Hercules, 
in whose cult Domitian had a peculiar interest (cf. Mart. ix. 64; 
ix. 65; ix. 101; and v. 65). In tributes, dedications, bread-and- 
butter poetry generally, Martial falls into myth easily and with his 
eyes open. For his compliments to Domitian it made by far the 
best vehicle. In estimating the element of flattery in Martial, one 
should consider the coin in which he renders payment to Caesar. 
As the coin of compliment, mythological comparisons were as cheap 
as Russian rubles. Quintilian flatters quite as grossly and with 
a clumsier touch. Despite his contempt for stale erudition and 
for anything resembling pedantry, Martial respects learning. The 
epithet doctus on his lips seems sincerely though vaguely compli- 
mentary.? He covets this quality in his own work (x. 20 [19]. 1), 
courts learned criticism (iv. 86. 1-3), and affects dread of the gram- 
marian Probus iii. 2. 12. His deferential address to Quintilian has 
perhaps little value as evidence. More informing are his mentions 


1 Cf. Mart. iii. 45. 1-2; iv. 49. 3-6; v. 53. 1-2; x. 4. 1-10; x. 35. 5-7; xiv. 1. 11. 

2 Doctus is applied by Martial to Homer, Catullus, Sappho, Nero, Pedo, and 
Seneca as well as to various contemporaries. In this connection we even suspect 
Martial of conferring the Doctorate in commerce. 
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of the Attic tradition; Attic charm and Attic salt are frequently on 
Martial’s lips. He flares up at a pretender to Atticism, vi. 64. 16 ff. 
Sed tibi plus mentis, tibi cor limante Minerva 
acrius et tenues finxerunt pectus Athense. ' 
Ne valeam etc.! 


Mention of particular writers and types of writing is exceedingly 
common in Martial but often quite perfunctory. On the Greek 
side, his provincial education left him well enough read in Homer to 
play with Homeric tags, as in i. 45 and i. 50 and to allude intelli- 
gently. Homer he couples with Vergil, and Vergil with Silius 
Italicus.2 Archilochus comes in with the conventional reference to 
the sensitive and high-strung Lycambes (Mart. vii. 12. 6). Sappho, 
whom Quintilian ignores, presumably on moral grounds,* Martial 
calls amatriz, comparing Lesbian morals unfavorably with those 
of the chaste Theophila (vii. 69. 9-10). If Sappho could have 
had lessons from the poetess Sulpicia she would have been more 
learned and less experienced (Mart. x. 35. 15-16). Of Greek trage- 
dians, Martial mentions only Sophocles. Martial, like Quintilian, 
rates Menander high, making him, not incompatibly, share a distich 
with Ovid (Mart. v. 10. 9-10). A neat play on the comic rule 
of three actors occurs (Mart. vi. 6). Callimachus, otherwise the 
“limbo of learned poets,” is first among the Greeks in epigram, but 
the comparison to Martial’s friend Brutianus does not flatter the 
Greek (Mart. iv. 23. 4-5).4 Excepting for his knowledge of Homer, 
a few imitations of the late Greek epigrammatist Lucillius, and a 

1 The epithet tenues recognises the doctrine of Attic tenutias or the plain style, 
ef. Quint (Inst. xii. 10. 21). Quapropter mthi fallé multum videntur, quit solos esse 
Atticos credunt tenues οἱ lucidos (ibid., 25-26). Quid est igitur, cur in tis demum qut 
tenus venula per calculos fluunt, Aiticum saporem putent? .... Meltus de hoc 
nomine sentiant credanitque Altice dicere esse optime dicere. Martial's idea of Atticism 
would be close enough to this last (cf. 1. 25. 3; iii. 20.9; iv. 23. 6; iv. 86. 1). 

3 Pliny speaks his real mind about Silius, who does not seem to have been an 
intimate, but Pliny’s friend Paulus does elegies that are true-Propertian, and lyrics 
you couldn’t tell from Horace; cf. Pliny ix. 22. 2. 

3A bias against the erotic suggests itself throughout Quintilian’s catalogue, 
ef. his remarks on Afranius (Inst. x. 1. 100). Martial takes high ground on such 
themes as Scylla and Biblis, x. 35. 7-8, commending the castos et probos amores 
of Sulpicia, but he can hardly qualify as a consistent purity advocate. 

‘Pliny also compares a friend’s epigrams to Callimachus iv. 3. 3-4 (Quintilian 
x. 1. 58 considers only his elegies). These comparisons have a certain interest as 
characteristic of an age of logrollers. 
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propensity for feeble punning on Greek proper names, Martial’s 
information on Greek letters might have come.at second hand. 

On the Latin side, we have seen that Martial, rating form even 
before content, rejects the older poets as far down as Catullus, who 
was, along with Domitius Marsus, Martial’s avowed model and 
master. His epithets for Catullus are doctus, tenuis, argutus, lepidus, 
and tener.! His imitations and references go mostly to the shorter 
poems of Catullus, especially to his hendecasyllabics, which are 
certainly straightforward and unassuming. In slighting the more 
ambitious work of Catullus, Martial is like Quintilian, who passes 
judgment on Catullus only as an iambic poet, commending his 
acerbitas (Inst. x. 1. 96), and Pliny, who quotes Catullus in defense 
of epigrammatic license (iv. 14.5). Martial defends his own drastic 
vein by the same precedent. The deftness of Catullus shows in 
several details of Martial’s technique. For example, the type of 
epigram which consists of a piling up of comparisons, sometimes 
agreeable, and sometimes, as in ix. 57, quite the reverse, seems a 
direct legacy from Catullus. Martial and his contemporaries 
admired the ‘‘pet’’ poems of Catullus extravagantly.2, The Lesbia 
cycle also delighted Martial, but real passion was foreign to his 
experience. Lesbia, says Martial (viii. 73. 7), inspired Catullus; 
love made the elegists and Vergil; give me a Corinna or an Alexis, . 
and neither Ovid nor Vergil will have cause to scorn me. Compare, 
however, Mart. viii. 55. (56) and xi. 3. 7-10, where the fatal lack 18 
leisure and a patron like Maecenas. 

To Martial, as to others of his age, Vergil was unique, above 
criticism. His appropriate epithets are sacer, cothurnatus. The 
Aeneid is often referred to, and quoted, Mart. viii. 55 (56). 19 and 
xiv. 185. 1; for a teference to the Ecologues cf. viii. 55 (656). 17-18. 
We are indebted to Martial for a testimony on the cue with a 
suggestion of criticism vii. 55 (56). 20 

Qui modo vix Culicem eer ore rudi 


1On doctus cf. Friedlander’s note on Mart. i. 61. 1. Tenuts is high praise, cf. 
supra p. δι. 1. Martial employs the word tenuis for Tibullus and for Nerva ‘the 
Tibullus of our time’’ cf. viii. 70. 5 tenus corona (compare viii. 3. 21 of himself, angusta 
avena. Tenuis connotes a proud simplicity. Argutus, a hard word to pin down 
(Martial uses it of a painter’s deft brush work), is applied also to Tibullus and to 
Martial’s own epigrame. 


3 Cf. Stella’s Columba (Mart. i. 7), Martial’s Issa. (i. 109), Statius Silv. ii. 4 and 5. 
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cf. also xiv. 185, where the Culex is recommended as light verse for 


after-dinner consumption. That technique of citation which coupled 
the elegiac poets regularly with their amorous inspirations, Martial 
extends to Vergil, persistently associating him with the boy Alexis.! 
Vergil could have shone first in any field of poetry (Mart. viii. 18. 5-8). 

To Martial, as to Quintilian, Horace is the type of Latin lyric 
poetry (Mart. xii. 94. 5), fila lyrae movi Calabris exculta Camenis. 
Reminiscences, not confined to the odes, are fairly common, including 
some of Martial’s few touches of parody* (cf. Martial iv. 55. 5-7 and 
xii. 17), where Fever mounts behind the horseman, bathes beside 
the bather, and trenches on the trencher man (because there is no 
verbal handle this reminiscence seems to have slipped the commen- 
tators). Martial’s odd impression that Horace was a Calabrian 
(v. 30. 2, viii. 18. 5, and xii. 94. 5), is one of several blunders in literary 
history. This one may go back to a blurred recollection of Horace, 
Odes ii. 6. 9-16. 

A much more lively personal interest on Martial’s part seems 
indicated for Domitius Marsus and the elegiac group. Marsus 
was Martial’s master no less than Catullus, and his debt to the 
former was undoubtedly large. Had Martial found a Maecenas, 
he would not have been a Vergil but a Marsus (viii. 55 [56]. 21-22). 
He modestly deprecates comparison with Marsus and Catullus 
(ii. 71. 8). Marsus, along with Catullus, Pedo, and Gaetulicus, 
supplies sanction for calling a spade a spade (Mart. i. pref. 12). 
Marttal, consistently enough, slights Marsus’ epic, the Amazonis 
(Mart. iv. 29. 8). As for Marsus’ elegies, Martial lets us know that 
they were addressed to a pronounced brunette, fusca Melaenis 
(Mart. vii. 29. 8). The epigrams, Cicuta, seem to have inspired 
Martial’s regard for Marsus. Tibullus, as we have seen, Martial 
rates high, agreeing in this with Quintilian, x. 1. 98, who calls him 
first in elegy, tersus atque elegans.* References to Gallus, and to 


1 Cf. Martial v. 16. 12 with Friedlander’s note. 


2 The lack of parody in Martial is really surprising, seeing that he was fairly well 
read and could turn the trick when he wished to. A neat parody of the elegiac style 
occurs ix. 49: 

Haec est illa mets multum cantata libellis, 
Quam meus edidicit lector amatque togam. 

3 Mart. v. 30. 4, cultts aut elegia comis, indicates a similar regard for polish in elegy. 
Other epithets for elegy and elegists in Martial are levis, tenuis, lascivus (a). Lascivus, 
in Quintilian used to denote any exuberance of style, seems to stand for erotic content 
in Martial. 


ἴω 
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Propertius, lascivus (Mart. viii. 73. 5), and facundus (xiv. 189. 1) 
are not particularly significant. Much more to Martial’s liking 
was Ovid, all of whose works he seems to have read and assimilated. 
Metrical dexterity, smooth and polished phrasing, and verbal pretti- 
ness! were his chief lines of imitation. Ovid’s excesses in rhetoric 
he sensibly avoids, but the whimsical way with. myths which is so 
pleasant in Ovid appealed to Martial (cf. Ovid Med. i. 173, 1018 81, 
with Mart. viii. 49 (50]. 3-4).? 

The poets so far considered include those who did most to influ- 
ence Martial’s style. He approves also the vogue of Persius (iv. 29.7), 
as does Quintilian (x. 1. 94). Both comments remark the fact that 
Persius was a “one book” wonder. On Lucan, Martial seems to 
recognize and differ from the academic verdict. Quintilian, praising 
Lucan’s rhetoric, declares him a model for orators rather than 
poets (Inst. x. 1. 90). Martial (i. 61. 7), calls Lucan unicus, citing 
also (xiv. 194), the “best seller’ argument for his poetical pre- 
eminence: 

Sunt quidam qui me dicunt non esse poetam: 
Sed qui me vendit bibliopola putat. 
Of course Martial had personal grounds for a kindness toward 
Lucan. A clear allusion to formal criticism comes in Martial’s 
distich for a copy of Sallust, xiv. 191: 
Hic erit, ut perhibent doctorum corda virorum, 
primus Romana Crispus in historia. 
Cf. Quint. Inst. x. 1.32. The series of little book mottoes in Martial’s 
Apophoreta xiv. 183-96 might be called the beginning of book adver- 
tising and tabloid reviewing. 

Coming now to epigram, a field in which Martial’s critical 
views deserve peculiar respect, we may first consider the status of 
the type as Martial found it. Epigram was one variety, not too 
clearly defined, of that brief occasional verse, lusus, nugae, tnepiiae, 
the vogue of which Pliny amply attests. Pliny defines the genre 
(vii. 9. 9-10): Fas est et carmine remitti, non dico continuo et longo 


1 Cf. Martial iv. 22 with Ovid Met. iv. 354 ff. Martial would seem to have written 
a little poem quite out of his usual style and devoid of valid point simply to incorporate 
some pretty images from Ovid. 

3 The whole matter of reminiscences in Martial needs extreme caution. Many 
of those listed by the commentators were certainly clichés, common to all poets since 
the early Augustans. 
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(ed enim perfict nist in otto non potest) sed hoc arguto et brevi, quod apte 
quantas libet occupationes distinguit. Lusus vocantur. Collections 
of such verse went under a variety of titles, as Pliny notes when 
considering a title for his own collection; Pliny iv. 14. 9-10: Protnde 
sive epigrammata sive tdyllia sive eclogas sive, ut mulit, poematia seu 
quod aliud vocare malueris licebit voces, ego tantum hendecasyllabos 
praesto. Pliny chose to call his poems “ Hendecasyllabics’’ because 
“this title is bound by no law but that of meter.’”’ Sentius Augurinus, 
Pliny iv. 27, entitled a similar collection poematia. The content 
was 85 various as the titles. A lively play of shifting emotions was 
desirable (cf. Pliny iv. 14. 3; iv. 27. 1). The honorific element was 
large. For example, the estimable Capito, Pliny i. 17, besides 
collecting portraits of distinguished republicans, wrote verse in 
praise of great men, quite possibly to go with the portraits.! 
Epigram, then, was one name for a short poem on almost any 
subject. Neither Pliny nor Martial pays much attention to Greek 
epigram, though both mention the epigrams of Callimachus and 
contemporary imitations. Pliny, in discussing his hendecasyl- 
labics, and Martial, on his epigrams, stress Roman tradition and 
Roman examples. According to this tradition epigram was charac- 
terized by sal Romanum, which differed from Attic salt chiefly by a 
superior crudity. More specifically, Latin epigram had developed 
license of tone and theme, lascivia, petulantia, sharpness and asperity, 
- amaritudo, acerbitas, bilis, and a brutal directness of language, 
simplicttas.2, Both Martial and Pliny eagerly defend these qualities, 
on much the same sanction. Pliny, as an orator, cites mainly those 
statesmen and orators who had composed epigrams in odd moments 
(cf. Pliny v. 3. 5-6). He admits that by giving a public reading of 
his verses he had perhaps gone farther than his precedents. Martial 


1 Compare the numerous epigrams which Martial wrote to fit statuary, paintings, 
and other works of art. 

3 Critios of epigram were more opposed to the crude diction than to the licentious 
subject-matter. Pliny believed in both, practiced the latter, but lacked the moral 
courage to be boldly vulgar; of. Pliny iv. 14. 4: summos illos οἱ gravisstmos viros qut talia 
scripserunt non modo lascivia rerum sed ne verbis quidem nudis abstinutsse; quae nos 
refugimus, non quia severiores (unde enim?), sed quia timidtores sumus. Quintilian, 
though not recognising epigram, seems to condemn both qualities. For verba parum 
verecunda, Quintilian Inst. x. 1. 9, grudgingly allows a certain license in iambic poetry 
and the old comedy, though he denies such language to the orator. 
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cites mainly poets in his own defense. Catullus, Gaetulicus, Lucan, 
and the Emperor Augustus are cited by both. The matter of 
definite personalities in epigram was treated similarly by Pliny and 
Martial. Though Pliny has nothing to say of his own practice we 
can hardly suspect him of hurting anyone’s feelings, and his theory 
comes out in comment on the plays of Vergilius Romanus.! Martial 
abstained from definite personalities, following the procedure which 
had long been a convention for satire (Mart. vii. 12; x. 33. 9-10): 
Hunc servare modum nostri novere libelli, 
parcere personis, dicere de vitiis. 
Yet Martial abhorred the saccharine type of epigram, vii. 25: 


Dulcia cum tantum scribas epigrammata semper 
et ceruseata candidiora cute, 
nullaque mica salis nec amari fellis in illis 
gutta sit, O demens, vis tamen illa legi! 
Nec cibus ipse iuvat morsu fraudatus aceti, 
nec grata est facies cui gelasinus abest. 
Infanti melimela dato fatuasque mariscas: 
nam mihi, quae novit pungere, Chia sapit. 


Martial was himeelf criticized for saccharine tendencies, probably in 
his flattering epigrams (Mart. x. 45): 
Si quid lene mei dicunt et dulce libelli, 


si quid honorificum pagina blanda sonat, 
hoc tu pingue putas 


Martial makes no very satisfactory defense. It is worth recalling 
that Pliny also was criticized for puffing his friends.’ 

We have been at some pains to compare the light verse of Pliny 
and Martial, not that Pliny’s hendecasyllabics were probably worth 
their salt, but for evidence on the convention of Roman epigram. 
It appears that epigram was a popular medium, saddled firmly 
with certain conventions of crudity, which required constant apology, 


1Pliny vi. 21. 5-7: non amaritudo, non dulcedo, non lepos defuit: ornavit virtutes, 
insectatus est vitia, fictis nomintbus decenter, veris usus est apte. The words would 
serve to describe Martial’s practice. 

On the matter of harsh. personalities in epigrami, one recalls the distinction 
between the wit and the buffoon, scurra, which Horace insists upon. Martial does 
not use the word scurra, though Pliny does. But he makes the same distinction, in 
comment on the lampoons which had been attributed to him (x. 3.1). Vernaculorum 
dicta, sordidum dentem, etc., cf. also (i. 41. 1-2). Urbanus tibi, Caectlt, siderite. Nones, 
crede miht. Quid ergo? verna. Later in the same epigram Caeccilius is compared to 
noted scurrae. Cf. also Mart. 7. 12. Martial emphasises a distinction between 
urbicus and urbanus (i. 41. 11). 
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and held lightly or rather not handled at all by the higher critical 
opinion. Pliny made some effort to assert the dignity of epigram; 
οἵ. his comment on Martial, Pliny iii. 21, and ix. 25. 2. Incipio 
enim ex hoc genere studiorum non solum oblectationem verum etiam 
gloriam petere post iudicitum tuum. Martial seems rather hopeless 
of critical approval for his medium. In addition to the conventions 
already noted we might add a convention of meter. Martial himself 
regarded hendecasyllabics and elegiacs as his principal meters 
(Mart. x. 9. 1). But he makes exceptions and finds precedent for 
them (Mart. vi. 65. 1-2): 
“‘Hexametris epigramma facis” scio dicere Tuccam. 
Tucca, solet fieri, denique, Tucca, licet. 

The convention of brevity in epigram was clearly recognized 
and when Martial exceeds average length he meets criticism by 
citing precedents (Mart. vi. 65. 3). 

“Sed tamen hoc longum est.” Solet hoc quoque, Tucca, licetque: 
Marsus and Pedo, says he, often wrote one epigram to fill two pages 
(Mart. ii. 77. 5-6). Curiously enough, Martial does not seem 
conscious of originality in that insistence upon point which is the 
peculiar virtue of his epigrams. He is annoyed with the spoiled 
reader who demands nothing but point. All point and no padding 
15 hard on the artist, Mart. x. 59: 

Non opus est nobis nimium lectore guloso; 
hunc volo, non fiat qui sine pane satur. 
This epigram asserts that body is necessary to explain and develop 
the subject, lemma; it also insists on the intrinsic merit of this 
exegesis. Martial speaks as a lecturer who suspects that his audience 
wants nothing but the slides. He sneers at the popular demand for 
distichs, nothing but distichs (Mart. vi. 65. 4; villi. 29. 1-2). On 
the other hand, belittled by a critic because of his brevity, Martial 
hotly defends his genre, comparing the miniature in plastic art (Mart. 
ix. 50. 5-6): 
Nos facimus Bruti puerum,’ nos Langona vivum: 
tu magnus luteum, Gaure, Giganta facis. 


1 For the ‘‘ Boy of Brutus” cf. Friedlander on Mart. ii. 77. 4. Also Mart. xiv. 171. 
For Martial’s literary thesis cf. Pliny vi. 21.4: seripett mimiambos tenutler argute venuste, 
atque in hoc genere eloquentissime; nullum est enim genus quod absolutum non posett 
eloquentissimum dict. This was no doubt a very liberal admission on Pliny’s part. 
Critical opinion at this time was apt to measure genius in terms of lamp oil and elbow 
grease. 
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With so much that was conventional in his literary creed, Martial 
was and felt himself to be original in some very important respects. 
The choice of live subjects was his first tenet (cf. xi. 42. 1-2): 

Vivida cum poscas epigrammata, mortua ponis 
lemmata. Qui fieri, Caeciliane, potest ? 
The colors of life must be in his work, viii. 3. 19-22: 
At tu Romano lepidos sale tinge libellos: 
adgnoscat mores vita legatque suos. 
Angusta cantare licet videaris avena, 
dum tua multorum vincat avena tubas’. 
Cf. also x. 4. 9-12, 
non hic Centauros, non Gorgonas Harpyiasque 
. invenies: hominem pagina nostra sapit. 
Sed non vis, Mamurra, tuos cognoscere mores 
nec te scire: legas Aetia Callimachi. 
Martial appreciates to the full the essentially personal nature of 
epigram (ii. pref. 4-8), “I can see why tragedy or comedy should 
carry a letter of introduction, for they may not speak for themselves: 
epigrams need no herald and are pleased to hail you with their own 
saucy tongue.”” Martial’s book expresses him better than a picture 
(vii. 84. 6). In all of this we have a code of realism, modernism, 
and personal expression perhaps unique in Martial’s time. By no 
means all his epigrams fit the creed, as he was the first to recognize, 
vii. 81: 
Triginta toto mala sunt epigrammata libro. 
Si totidem bona sunt, Lause, bonus liber est. 
Martial does not subscribe to Quintilian’s doctrine of aequalitas 
(Mart. vii. 90) 2 
Iactat inaequalem Matho me fecisse libellum: 
si verum est, laudat carmina nostra Matho. 
Aequales scribit libros Calvinus et Umber: 
aequalis liber est, Cretice, qui malus est. 

As the seamy side of Martial’s modernism may be urged his 
insistence on popularity, his use of booksellers’ arguments, and his 
admission that mime had influenced his technique. The aims that 


1Cf. Quintilian Inst. x. 1-54 (Apollonius) non tamen contemnendum edidit opus 
aequali quadam mediocritate et quantum eminentibue vincimur, fortasse aequalttate 
pensamus (thid. x. 1. 86-87). 
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Martial ascribes to the harlequin Latinus (Mart. ix. 28) are essen- 
tially his own (cf. ix. prefatory poem lines 5-8; I. pref. 15-21; 1. 
4. 5-6).! But on the whole Martial represents an entirely wholesome 
reaction against a stagnant literary age. Despite this reaction he 
shows himself docile as regards literary tradition and amenable to 
the best critical opinion. 

NoORTHWESTEEN UNIVERSITY 


1 The stage is recognised by Tacitus as a vicious influence for oratory; cf. Or. 26: 
quo plerique temporum nostrorum actores ita uluntur ut lascivia verborum αἱ levitate 
sententiarum et licentia compositionis histrionales modos exprimant. On popularizing 
generally cf. Quintilian x. 1. 43: altos recens haec lascivia deliciaeque ef omnia ad volup- 
tatem multttudinis tmperitae composita delectant. 


STUDIES IN THE IGUVINE TABLES 
By Roxanp G. Kun 


1. The orthography of the Umbrian Tables of Iguvium is remark- _ 
ably regular and consistent, if allowance be made for normal varia- 
tions. Supposed irregularities, therefore, whether assigned to 
phonetic phenomena or attributed to the carelessness of the engraver, 
should be looked upon with suspicion. The point of view in the 
present studies is accordingly conservative; and the text is presented 
in exact transcription from the Tables. Even the dots of word 
division are given; where they are lacking in the original a hyphen 
is set before or after or between the words, to indicate the fact, and 
give a better control over the text. 

2. For convenience, the following index of topics and words is 
presented, with references to the paragraphs in which they are 
discussed : 


PHONOLOGY habe Ib 18, habe VI ὃ 54: 18-23, 
28 
-a/-u final: 11-17, esp. 13 
ii for ὃ: 37-40 mete τὺ oe 20-00, oe 
-r final: 23-26 iepru IT a 32: oo, esp. ΤΗΝ 
tvocalic: 28-30 penta: muta Vb 2: 14-15 
after n: 31 peio-: 38 
after r: 32 pert Πα 36: 32 
after 8: 33 Petruniapert IT a 35: 32 
pisher VI 6 41: 32 
. proseseto: 49-50 
Worp ContTaMINATION: 38, 42 putrespe: erus IV 14: 44, note, 
47, note 
Worps AND Passacns stat/li I a 30-31: 3-10, esp. 9 
arvia arviu Ia 12, 16, 23: 11-12 staheren [0 19: 31 
cehefi VI a 20: 41-42 sururo VI b 48: 25-26, 31 
krematru IT a 28: 16 svepu 168: 17 
kukehes ITT 21: 41-42 terti: erus: prusekatu II a 28: 47, 
eruhu IT 6 22: 31 50 
erus: 44-50 trituper trioper: 32 
fefure II a 4: 31 usaie I ὁ 45, usace IT a 44: 40 


feia: 39 uou.se- VL6 11: 35-36 
(CurassicaL ParLo.Loer XV, October, 1920] 353 : 
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I. I a30-31 staf /li:iuvesmik 


3. A sacrifice to Tefer Jovius back of the Veian gate is being 
described: first three lambs are offered, then an animal cracker in the 
shape of a pig, then an animal cracker in the shape of a sheep. The 
text at this point reads: 

30 -api: erel: purtiius: enuk: surum : pesuntrum: feitu: staf 

31 li:iuvesmik: vestice: afiktu: 

‘‘When you have laid this (on the altar), then offer a sheep cracker; 
pour a libation on it, .. ”’ 


4. Erel is miswritten for erek, but the real difficulty lies in 
staf/li:iuvesmik. In VI ὃ, where the same cefemony is described in 
detail, we read of a pesondro staflare (written pesondro.staflar.e.) 
in 37, and the adjective recurs in 39 and 40. It has been recognized 
and accepted! that surum persuntrum is at times a generic word for 
“animal cracker,’’ whatever animal may be represented, and that 
even surum alone may have this meaning. Therefore editors have 
been tempted to explain the puzzling words in one of several ways, 
as follows: 

Bréal (Tab. Eug. [1875]) emends to staflare esmik. 

Bicheler (Umb. 74 [1883]) changes the word divisions to staflii 
uve™ esmik, and translates stabul: ovem, οἱ. . . 

Conway (lial. Dial. [1897]) follows Biicheler, but translates 
stabularem; he would like to assume corruption and emend to 
staflari™. 

Von Planta (Gram. d. O.-U. Dial. [1897]) would like to read 
staflare esmik. 

Buck (O. and U. Gram. [1904]) emends to staflii uve esmik, 
and regards staflii as accusative singular of *stafliyo-, the two words 
amounting to an adjective ovillum modifying surum pesuntrum, 
though grammatically equivalent to stabularem ovem.? 

5. Emendation to staflare may be cast aside at once, both because 
of the grammatical interpretation given by Buck, and because there is 
no other passage in the Iguvine Tables where such extensive mis- 
writing is even suspected. Further, none of the other passages 
referring to the sheep cracker uses the actual word for sheep, which 


1 Buck, p. 305. & Ibid. 
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editors see in the mysterious iuvesmik. Against Buck’s interpre- 
tation, we may urge that in the wrong divisions of words in the 
Tables none separates a geminated character belonging to the same 
word, except where the postposition e is repeated after the locative 
(I b 27, II b 12, 27, 28). 

6. To arrive at the correct explanation of the passage, I propose 
to set in parallel columns the passages about the two kinds of animal 
crackers, arranging the words by phrases: 


I a 27-30 I a 30-32 

api: habina: purtiius: -api: efel: purtiius: 

surum : pesuntru/fetu: enuk: surum: pesuntrum: feitu: 
staf/li: iuv- 

eamik: vesticam : preve: fiktu: -eamik : vestica : afiktu 

tefri: iuvi: fetu: 

ukri/per-fisiu: tutaper: ikuvina: ukriper : fisiu-tutaper: ikuvinp/a: 
feitu- 

testruku : pefi: kapife: pefum: -nertruku: peri: kapire: perum: 

feit/u- feitu: 


7. We must first correct two graphic errors: erel is for erek, one 
stroke being miswritten; and ikuvinp/a has a p which is merely a 
partly written a, for which there was insufficient room at the end of 
the line, so that the letter was repeated on the line below. 

8. The two passages are quite parallel, consisting of short clauses, 
forming almost a jingle or doggerel, capable of easy oral transmission 
by the priests before they were reduced to writing. But the fourth 
clause of the prior passage, tefri:iuvi:fetu, is lacking in the second 
passage, except that the verb there appears at the end of the next 
clause; what then corresponds in it to the tefri: iuvi of the prior 
passage? I find this, somewhat obscured, in the iuvesmik, which 
stands for iuv <i: > esmik, by simple omission of the i and the dots 
of separation, or for iuv<ie:>esmik.' The latter is somewhat 
more probable, being simpler paleographically, for iuv<ie:> is 
easily explamed by haplography: in the Umbrian alphabet, v 
differed from e only in lacking the central cross-stroke, and the 
scribe, after engraving the v, might in referring to his model mistake 
the final 6 of the word for the v which-he had just made, and pass on 


to the initial of the next word, with the common omission of the dots. - 
1Von Planta (II, 110) lists the examples of datives in -ie and -i, to yo-stems. 
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This involves a substantival use of the adjective Jovius to denote 
Tefer Jovius, but the word twice occurs as a substantive in II a 6-10, 
after mention of Vesticius Sancius, Jupiter, and Spector, which last 
name seems also to be but an epithet. Finally, the position of the 
dative at the end of its clause is not remarkable, since it occurs in 
that position after the verb fetu or feitu in I ὃ 24, 28-9, 31, 43, and 
after the verb Ia8, 15, 20-21, 25, where ukriper:fisiu:tutaper: 
Ikuvina closes the clause. But the closest parallel is II 47-9, 
which thus falls into clauses: 

pune-purtiius: / 

unu: suru-pesutru: fetu: tikamne: iuvie: 

kapire: /peru: preve-fetu: 

9. Stafli should be interpreted without the attachment of the 
following letter, and if unchanged answers precisely to Buck’s 
explanation as an accusative of *siafliyo-. There is no Umbrian 
support for an ending in -ii; such forms are exclusively Oscan.! 
But there is an exact parallel in terti éertim.? Finally, stafli relates 
to the later derivative staflare (VI ὃ 37, 40, -em 39) as suru (in various 
forms; I a 27, 30, 33, II a 8, 9) does to the extension sorsalem (VI ὃ 39, 
οἷν 38),* though sorso- also is found in the later document (6 times 
in VI b 24-38). 

10. I therefore interpret I a 30-31 as follows: 

-api : erek : purtiius : enuk : sufum : pesuntrum : feitu : staf/li : iuv <ie: > 
esmik : vestica : afiktu: 

Ubi id porrexeris, tum figmentum facito ovillum Iovio, ei libamentum 
infigito . . 

‘‘When you have laid this (on the altar), then offer a sheep cracker 
to Jovius, on it pour a libation, . . ” 


11. Arvia AND Arviu 


11. It is worth noting that in Tables Ia1 to 169, after which 
a new section begins, the word arvia occurs eight times (I a3, 9, 
12, 16, 23, 26; 16 3, 6), and is read arviu three times (I a 12, 16, 23) 
by von Planta and by Buck, while Conway reads arvia as a correction 

1 Von Planta, II, 134-37. Sansitis found (VII a 37) as a variant of -e, -, -i, or 
even -e (after ¢), but is dative and not accusative. 

2 Tbid., II, 142, where all the Umbrian forms are listed. 

8 Cf. Buck, p. 305. 
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from arviu in the first of these (I a 12) and does not doubt the cor- 
rectness of arviu in the other two. 

12. If we examine Bréal’s facsimiles of the Tables, we find that 
in all three of these there is a blurring of the surface, and are led to 
the idea that in all of them arviu has perhaps been first written and 
then more or less awkwardly changed to arvia. This interpretation 
is favored by the circumstance that in the same passage all other 
words ending in the -4 which might appear in the Umbrian alphabet 
either as a or as u, are written with a, as follows: Ia4 vatuva-; 
9 supa-; 13 vatuva-; 16 supa; 22 vatuva; I b3 vatuva; 5 vatuva. 
The vatuva- of Ia 13 has a similar suspicious blurring of the final 
letter. In the remainder of I ὃ, every instance of final -d is written 
u. I therefore believe that we should read arvia in Ia 12, 16, 23, 
and that the text of Table I is a copy of two documents of somewhat 
differing date. 

13. In fact, a careful examination of the Tables written in the 
native alphabet shows that a and u were not used indiscriminately 
as finals, but that there was a pretty clear differentiation of the text 
into a-sections and w-sections, as follows:! 


ITaltolIb9 ............... a is used to the exclusion of ἃ. 
1b10toend....... Fis Nodeaiens u is used to the exclusion of a. 
ΠαΙ 014 ices cue evades u is used to the exclusion of a. 
IIa 15 toend............... a is used chiefly, but u occurs in 28 and 34. 
DO ret dt tacncu τα νη eae u is used exclusively. 
ΠΙΔΒΑΙΨΝ.......««νννννννον a is used exclusiyely. 
V GLO V δ᾽, πριν Ὁ is used chiefly, but a occurs in V ὃ 2. 

14. The passage in V ὃ 2 is somewhat peculiar: 

Va29 enuk: fratru 

b 1 ehvelklu: feia: fratreks: 


2 ute: kvestur: panta: muta: 

3 afferture:si: panta: muta: fratru: 

4 atiieriu: mestru: karu: pure: ulu: 

δ benurent: arferture: συ pepurkure 
6 nt: herifi: etantu: mutu: arferture 

7 si: 

“Then the Fratricus or the Quaestor shall take the vote of the Brothers 
how much fine shall be on the Flamen. As much fine as the majority of the 
Attiedian Brothers who have assembled there, shall have demanded to be on 
the Flamen, so much fine shall be on the Flamen.”’ 


1 Cf. von Planta, I, 79. 
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15. It is seen that the nominative etantu mutu in 6 accords with 
the use of u for final -d in this section, while the accusative panta muta 
in 3 is normal for the ending with an implied final -m. The nomina- 
tive panta muta in 2 does not follow the normal orthography of the 
passage. I venture to suggest that it is assimilated to the accusative 
panta muta of the next line, either graphically merely, or in actual 
syntax. Such irregularities of syntax in the relative are not infre- 
quent; cf. Hor. Serm. i1.6.14-15 notante / iudice, quo nosti, populo, 
for quem, with assimilation to the antecedent, and Verg. Aen. 
i.573 urbem quam statuo vestra est, where we expect either urbs quam 
or quam urbem. The assimilation of the relative to its antecedent 
is in Greek quite regular in some combinations,' even at times when 
the relative is subject in its clause, as in Thuc. vil.67.3 βλάπτεσθαι 
ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἡμῖν παρεσκεύασται. Because of the irregular spelling of the 
ending of panta muta, therefore, I regard it as for panta™ muta”, 
an abbreviated form of muta™, pantu mutu, in which the first word 
is a pseudo-appositive of ehvelklu: ‘‘shall take the Brothers’ vote, 
(namely) the fine, how much fine shall . . .” 

16. One would hardly be warranted in making this suggestion, 
were it not that elsewhere in the Tables written in the native alphabet 
the two writings of the ending are not used indiscriminately—except- 
ing always 11 a 28 and 34. The latter line cannot be doubted in any 
way; but the former is again peculiar. The word in 28 is krematru; 
it occurs as krematra in 23 and as krematruf in 26. The last two 
spellings are those normal here for the neuter plural accusative and 
the same with masculine ending? respectively; and if krematru 
stand for the masculine ending with omitted f, the form does not 
violate the orthographic style of the passage. 

17. The lesson of this is that the normal orthography of the 
passage should be taken into account in the interpretation of disputed 
words which have a or u final or before an enclitic. For example, 
svepu 1068 is probably not to be taken as meaning δὶ qua, with 
nominative singular qua, as some have explained it.* | 


1 Goodwin, Greek Grammar’, §§1031-38. 
3 Buck, p. 119 and note. 
® Von Planta, II, 669. 
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ur. 1618 svepis:habe=VI b 54 -sopir. habe 


18. In the lustration of the Iguvine people, one preliminary 
was the expulsion of the aliens. The later and fuller description in 
VI b 52-55 runs as follows: “When he has come to Acedonia, to 
the exits, then let them stop at the boundary. He who holds the 
ceremonial wand, shall set (them) out of bounds. Thus shall he 
set (them) out of bounds: ‘Whoso is of the Tadinate city, of the 
Tadinate tribe, of the Tuscan, the Narcan, the Japudic name, let 
him go from amongst this people. If the going forth from amongst 
this people be not done, if anyone habe, take him to that place to 
which it is the law, do with him that which is the law.’ Three times 
let him set (them) out of bounds.” | 

19. The briefer account in I ὃ 15-18 differs but slightly: ‘‘When 
you come to Acedonia, then you shall set out of bounds the Tadinate 
city, the Tadinate tribe, the Tuscan, the Narcan name, the Japudic 
name: ‘If anyone habe, take him to that place to which it is the law, 
do with him that which is the law.’ ”’ 

20. The question is on the meaning of habe in the two passages. 
It is normally taken to be a third singular present indicative active 
=Latin habet; this is understood in the intransitive sense ‘‘has 
property’ = possidet, or ‘‘dwells” =habitat, by Aufrecht and Kirch- 
hoff,' Bréal,? Brugmann,’ and von Planta,‘ while Biicheler® wavers 


between siquis evusmodi hic habitat and siquis id nomen habet. Con- - 


way® interprets ‘if anyone catches him,” comparing haburent and 


hatuto in VII a 52, where there can be no doubt that the meaning is — 


that of the Latin capere. Buck’ takes habe as meaning restat = “‘fails 
to withdraw beyond the ritual boundaries.”’ Von Planta elsewhere® 
suggests that habe may be the present participle=habef est, with 
graphic loss of the final f and omission of the auxiliary, but rejects 


* 1 Die umbr. Sprachdenk. (1851), II, 258. 
2 Les tables eugubines (1875), p. 178. 
8 Ber. d. sfchs. Ges. (1890), p. 230. 
4 Gram. d. O.- U. Dial. (1897), II, 426. 
δ Umbrica (1883), pp. 96-97. 
ὁ Ital. Dial. (1897), 11, 511, n. 2. 
7 279 (1904). 
8 II, 289. 
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this as improbable. Inasmuch as the omission of final ¢ is exceed- 
ingly rare in Umbrian, and the agreement in its omission in the two 
occurrences of habe is therefore noteworthy, Ebel! interprets habe 
as a third singular perfect subjunctive active on the proportion 
habe: *habust = Osc. hipid:hipust; but this has not gained acceptance, 
and the problem of the meaning is not thereby solved. 

21. There is an inherent improbability in the interpretation 
“if any one (of this classification) dwells (here),’’ since the warning is 
against staying within the limite during the ceremony, and not 
against having a residence there at other times. All the other 
interpretations, except Conway’s, lack point. All, except Ebel’s, 
imply the rare omission of final ¢. 

22. An easy solution is to take habe as passive, with an implied r 
=Latin capitur. This eliminates the rare omission of final ¢, while 
final r in passive forms of verbs is more often omitted than written.? 
The passage, in the longer version, then means: “If the going forth 
from among this people be‘not done, if any one be caught, take him 
to that place to which it is the law, do with him that which is the law.”’ 
The nature of this portentous penalty I have not the boldness to 
conjecture. 


IV. OMISSION OF FINAL R 


23. Von Planta‘ gives the data for the graphic omission of final r, 
and for its retention. To summarize, 19 verb forms omit the r and 
6 retain it (I omit the doubtful interpretation -ise- Ib8); the 
postposition -per omits r 3 times in the Umbrian alphabet, and keeps 
it in 31 instances in the same alphabet and in all of the mtore than 
100 instances in the Latin alphabet; nouns and adjectives always 
keep the r, 58 instances; the preposition super keeps the r in its two 
occurrences, while anter (once) and ander (twice), always with r, 
are probably the first elements of compounds, and not separate words. 


1 KZ, VI (1857), 420. 

2On final ¢, von Planta, I, 573-76; Buck, pp. 80-81; on final r, von Planta, 
I, 568-69; Buck, p. 68. 

* Conway, II, 511, ἢ. 2, remarks, “1.6. in poenam or ‘extra urbem,’’’ but the 
former alternative does not define the penalty and the latter seems utterly inadequate. 

4T, 568-69. 
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To his verb list I may add habe I b 18, habe VI b 54, if they are to be 
interpreted as passives.! 

24. Von Planta suggests that the omission of the final r properly 
belonged to the position before certain consonants, notably before 8, 
f, and possibly d. But an examination of the 24 instances of omission 
of final r entirely fails to support this, probable as it is inherently; 
and in actual practice the rule must be worded as follows, that final r 
may be omitted in writing before any initial letter, though analogy 
prevents this omission in case forms of nouns and adjectives (as 
von Planta says). 

25. In view of this, I desire to present an argument for von 
Planta’s suggestion? that sururo VIb48 stands for *sururor by 
dittography for the ordinary surur suror. We find not only these 
forms, but a form with the enclitic -(h)ont, written both sururont 
and suront, the latter being by haplology for the longer form. Both 
are well attested, since sururont occurs 9 times and suront occurs 
11 times. But it seems not to have been observed that, with one 
exception (VI 639), sururont occurs only in VI 648 to VII a2, 
a separate section giving introductory material on the purification 
of the people. In the preceding and following sections of VI and 
VIE we find suront, surur, suror. It is not then so astonishing to 
find sururo in the passage characterized by sururont, even though 
we admit sururont to be the original from which suront was made by 
haplology, while sururo must be sururo(r) by dittography for suror. 
It seems almost too neat that suror and suront are both found in 
V1 0637, and that sururo(r) and sururont both stand in ΥἹ ὃ 48. 

26. The conclusion would be that in sururo there is the graphic 
omission of final r, with dittography of the -ur-, and not the rare 
omission of final -nt. 


V. OMISSION OF FINAL ¢ 


27. In considering final ¢ in Umbrian, four positions must be 
distinguished: after a vowel; after n; after r,; after s.* 

28. (1) The only generally accepted instances of loss of final ¢ 
after a vowel are habe 1 18, habe VI ὃ 54, heri IV 26. Of these, 


1 Cf. $§18-22, supra. 81, 575. 
8 Collation of examples in von Pianta, I, 573-76. 
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the first two have been interpreted above as passive rather than 
active forms, and the omitted letter is γ As for heri, in the clause 
svepis: heri, the correction of the text to svepis: hert* is easy, in 
view of the third singular present indicative active, which is variously 
written herter herte hert: herteit, with syncope of the connecting 
vowel. Paleographically, we find three other instances where ¢ has 
been converted into ὁ by the failure of the engraver to make the 
slanting cross-stroke: feiu [1625 and [11 26=fetu, and tuseiu 
I b 440=tusetu. 
29. Further, the short table [V has an unusual number of graphic 
errors 2 
IV, 1 aveitu=<afveitu (the only instance of the omission of f before a 
consonant other than s) 
5 erererunt=ererunt (by dittography) 
6 ereclamar = ereclumar 
7 iseceles = isecetes 
9 sevakne=sevaknes (space for the s is lacking at the edge of 
the Table) 
12 Puprikes = Puprike 
14 a verb is omitted after erus, or erus should be eru‘ 
14 purtupite = purtuvite 
17 vesveca=vesteca 
18 inuntek = inumek 
23 inumk =inumek 
25 persihmu = persnihmu 
26 Puprces=Puprices (no syncope in the other 8 instances) 
28 tertu = teftu 
33 neifhabas=nei afhabas or nei arfhabias (probably real crasis; 
yet there is no other example of crasis in the Tables*) 


30. For these reasons, it appears likely that we should read 
habe’ habe’ hert in the three words where loss of final ¢ after a vowel 
has been accepted. 


1 Cf. §$§18-22, supra. 

2 Cf. von Planta, I, 575, n. 5; IT, 289. 

ὃ Despite the fact that the word divisions in the interior of the lines are marked 
with the utmost care, there being only one omission (trijatefra 2) and one extra division 
(es.kamitu 1, with a single dot instead of the double dots). 

4 Cf. $47, note, infra. 

δ Actual spoken crasis in purtatulu 1 18 and nufpener Va13 (Brugmann, 
Ber. d. sachs. Ges. [1890], p. 226) is unlikely. 
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31. (2) For loss of final ¢ in the ending -nt, there are again just 
three examples which have been considered reasonably sure: sta- 
heren 1 19, eruhu II 22, sururo VI ὃ 48; to which fefure' IT a 4 
must be added. But the first two of these have already been ex- 
plained by von Planta, on the ground that the following word began 
with ἐ, which caused haplography: staheren: termnesku, eruhu: 
tiglu, while the loss of the n in eruhu before the implied ¢ is an omis- 
sion very common in [1,2 though in the third plural it is paral- 
leled only by furfa@ Ib1. Sururo may well be sururo’, dittographic 
from suror.* Fefure is more troublesome; resemblance to VI a 26 
has caused it to be taken from the root fu-. But the parallelism 
of the two passages is hardly close enough to be decisive; and as 
there is no Italic warrant for reduplication in the verb fu-, nor any 
warrant in Umbrian for the entire omission of the third plural -nt 
without some contributing factor, it is better to follow Bitcheler,‘ 
who takes the word as a third singular perfect indicative active, 
reduplicated, meaning approximately turbamit, comparing the Latin 
verbs forare and furctllare; the personal ending is then -d, which 
disappears in Umbrian. The subject aiu may be a feminine singular 
in -d, or a feminine singular in -df " (a remade form regular in on- stems 
with omission of the f, or a neuter singular in -o(m); the agreement 
of urtu with this is obvious. 

32. (3) Final rt in Umbrian is always of secondary origin, by the 
loss of a final short vowel, since unprotected final ¢ became d; and 
in verbs the -rt has been the product of the syncope also of a 
vowel between the r and the ¢. In such a position the ¢ was lost 
unless retained by analogy. Pert II a 36 ‘trans’ keeps the ¢ by 
association with post, but as an enclitic in multiplicatives loses the 
t: trituper trioper, while in Petruniapert II a 35 the enclitic is per 
‘pro’ and has no warrant for the ¢, which is wrongly written by the 
influence of pert in the next line*® Hert IV 26 (miswritten heri’) 
keeps the ¢ by the influence of other third singulars with the primary 
ending, while pisher VI ὃ 41, which in form is equal to Latin *qutvulé 


1 Buck, p. 81. § Buck, p. 73. 
3 Von Planta, I, 575, n. 1. * Von Planta, I, 575. 
8 Cf. §$§25-26, supra. 7 Cf. $§28-30, supra. 


4 Pp. 124-25. 
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and in meaning equals qutvis or quilibet, follows normal phonetic 
development because of its dissociation from the paradigm.! 

33. (4) On final sé, I have nothing to add to von Planta’s dis- 
cussion: that the ¢ is unwritten in about one-tenth of the instances 
in verbs, and in post when the preposition is not separated from the 
noun which it governs. 

34. Conclusions.—In Umbrian, final ¢ is not lost after vowels, 
nor after n; it is lost after r unless retained by analogy; after s it 
may or may not be omitted, though it is normally written. 


vi. VIb11 wou.se- (Ξε μοιι86) 


35. The dative uouse, miswritten uou.se-, is apparently equal in 
meaning to Latin voto; but its phonetic history has not been satis- 
factorily explained. Von Planta? equates it with Latin *vovicid, 
from *wog*hikyo-> *woxwikyo-> *woh*kyo- with syncope before 
the Oscan-Umbrian change of labio-velars to labials> *wo'wkyo- 
> *wowkyo-> *voucio-, of which the dative singular in the Latin 
alphabet is uouse, with 8 for } and omission of the + (=y) after the 
palatalized consonant; the retention of the diphthong is due to its 
late origin. But we have here to assume a very early syncope, that 
the consonantal group may prevent the normal development of the 
labio-velar, and at the same time a late development of the diphthong, 
a combination which can hardly be maintained. 

36. We should rather compare Umbrian vufetes, vufru, Vufiune 
Uofione, and admit a stage *vofikyo-, whence syncope produced 
*yofkyo- or *vofcyo-, according to the relative chronology of syncope 
and assibilation. For the further development I would call attention 
to the successive stages *ageléd> *aktdd> *ahtéd> *arté(d), written 
aitu αὐ. The point is that original -kf- gives -ht-, while -kt- arising 
by syncope gives -it-,* with the voiced palatal spirant, and not the 
voiceless h. We might therefore expect secondary -ft- to differ in 
its product from original -ft-<-pi-, and to yield the voiced labial 
spirant. In other words, secondary -ht- is to its product -t- (=yt-), 
as secondary -ft- is to -uwl-. It is‘a fair assumption, then, that before 

1 The -her is hardly a second person form as in Latin qutsis, although von Planta 


(II, 44) seems to prefer this view. 
2], 451. 8 Ibid., p. 356. 
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the k in *vofkyo- (or *vofcyo-) the development would be to *voucyo-, 
with the diphthong seen in wouse. 


VII. THE SPIRANT IN peiu peia peiu peia 

37. K in Umbrian before a palatal vowel or y became a sibilant 
designated by a special character in the Umbrian alphabet, trans- 
literated ¢, and by 3 or 8 in the Latin alphabet. But there are a few 
words which seem to have the spirant ἡ (the regular development of 
g before palatal vowels or y) instead of καὶ. 

38. The most important of these is peiu peia peiu pera, an adjec- 
tive applied to swine, and used as an alternative to rufru rufra rofu 
rofa. The latter unquestionably means ‘red’, and we must find a 
color designation in peiu. The simplest connection is with Latin 
piceus, through a form *pikyos. This should give *pi¢(t)o-, in which 
the first vowel might be written e; but we find pewo-. I suggest that 
we have here an instance of word contamination, as in alter from 
*anteros (represented in Sanskrit, Lithuanian, Gothic, and the 
modern Teutonic languages) and alius, and in the present premo 
from pres-st and *geméd ‘I press’? *pikyos was contaminated with 
*nigros (Latin niger) and became *pigyos, whence *piyo- developed 
with perfect regularity. If Peieriate II ὃ 4 is derived from this same 
stem,* it furnishes no separate problem. 

39. There is one other form in which apparently ¢ is replaced 
by i: the present subjunctive feia V a 23, V b 1, ‘faciat,’ a doublet 
of the regular fagia Il1a17. The latter manifestly has the vowel 
of Latin facié and the former that of féci; and if we could assume 
an Italic stem without & for this verb in this meaning, the problem 
would be solved. But there is no such support in Italic, and the 
imperative feitu (20 times), fetu (47 times, one of which is mis- 
written feiu), feitu (3 times), fetu (52 times), feetu (once) points to a 
*fékit0d.* We should therefore assume fék- for some forms of the 


1 Buck, pp. 90-91; von Planta, I, 369-71. 

2On this general theme, of. H. Gantert, Uber Reimwortbildungen im Arischen 
und Aligriechischen; for a special application, E. W. Fay, CQ, [X, 104-14: on premé, 
Brugmann, JF, XIII, 87. 

? Von Planta, I, 370. 


4Cf. Buck, p. 168; but von Planta, I, 358-59 (with bibliography), derives from 
fé- without the ἃ. 
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present tense system, including feia. But the i for ¢ may be the 
product of analogy: tertu ‘dato’ is to tera ‘det,’ as habitu ‘habeto’ 
is to habia ‘habeat,’ as fertu fertu ‘ferto’ is to *fera (proved by passive 
ferar) ‘ferat,’ as feitu ‘facito’ is to feia ‘faciat.’ 

40. The only other instance of i for ¢ is a graphic error, where 
the loop which differentiates ¢ from i is omitted: usaie I 45, 
correctly written -usace- IT a 44.! 


vi. III 21 kukehes: VI a 20 cehefi 


41. There is no inclination to separate kukehes and cehefi, 
since both seem to concern the kindling of the fire; only, as Biicheler 
recognized,? kukehes has the prepositional prefix com-. Kukehes 
is in a clause introduced by ap, elsewhere spelled ape api ape appet, 
which regularly governs the future perfect, but in IT 6 28 governs 
the future -purtuvies; kukehes, not having the ending of the future 
perfect, must be the future. As to the value of the -ehe-, we should 
note that in the Umbrian alphabet length of the vowel was indicated 
only by the addition of the silent h; the doubling in II a 33-34 
a/anfehtaf and I b 20-21 amprefu/us is merely dittography induced 
by the division between the two lines,® and the use of -aha- etc. is 
confined to the Latin alphabet. We must therefore assume a stem 
kehe- < *keghe-.* 

42. But this is not yielded directly by the ancestry of Latin 
an-cendo, nor by that of Greek καίω κάω « *xavyw, despite Bicheler.® 
We must again call to our aid contamination, by enlisting the root 
dhegh-, which appears in Sanskrit dah ‘burn,’ Gothic dags ‘day,’ etc. 
Thus we get a stem *keghe->kehe-, the future of which is regularly 
ku-kehes, and the perfect subjunctive third singular passive is 
cehefi(r); but the f-perfect would seem to indicate a second con- 
jugation verb rather than one of the third conjugation. The reten- 
tion of k c before the palatal vowel is an archaism, possibly due ta 
ritual use of the word. 


1 Buck, Ὁ. 91; von Planta, I, 371. 
2P, 157. 

8 Bocheler, p. 180. 

‘Von Planta, I, 368-69. 

5 Bi cheler, p. 157. 
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mx. Ila32 iepru 


43. In II a 32, we read iepru:erus:mani:kuveitu, which is 
interpreted, with omission of the difficult first word, “‘he shall gather 
up the erus with his hand.”’ Biicheler takes iepru as pro iis = ante ea; 
but the omission of the s before the voiceless initial of the enclitic is 
without parallel, and ie- must represent ye- and not iye-, so that a 
pronominal form is unlikely. The latter objection holds against an 
interpretation as a dative or ablative or locative singular with post- 
positive pro.| Another explanation of iepru, as equal to Latin 
jecur in etymology and in meaning,? has been frowned on by Bréal 
and by von Planta.® | 

44, But it is quite impossible to come to a conclusion about 
iepru unless we have a definite notion of the meaning of erus. Buck‘ 
says: “This denotes a supplementary offering by which the ceremony 
was completed. Sometimes it was used alone, sometimes with a 
Genitive designating the kind of offering to which it forms a com- 
plement.” Thus we find proseseto- erus 1 ὃ 16 and 38, hapinaru: 
erus I a 33, putrespe:erus® IV 14, westisitar . erus VI ὃ 16 and VIIa 
38, besides phrases in VI ὃ 38 and 39 which deserve more detailed 
attention. 

45. In VI ὃ 38, after the giving of the erus of the prosecta, the 
erus of the pig-cracker libation is to be put into the trench at the 
right foot of the priest, then the erus of the sheep-cracker libation is 
to be put into the trench at his left foot... In view of the accusative 
uestisiam + staflarem, it is true, one might infer an identity of the 
sheep-cracker libation and the erus, and that the genitive in uestisiar 

1 Ibid., p. 201; Huschke, Iguv. Tafeln, Ὁ. 376; von Planta, I, 586, II, 214-15, 
452; Buck, p. 337. 

3 Panserbieter, Quaestiones Umbricae (Progr. Meiningen, 1851), p. 12 (not acces- 
sible to me); Savelsberg, ΚΖ, XXI, 213. 

8 Bréal, p. 287; von Planta, I, 334, 345. 

4 Buck, pp. 304-5. 

- § Putrespe =utriusque; apparently referring to the two deities just mentioned, 
and thus differing from all the other genitives used with erus. For a conjecture, 
pee $47, note, tnfra. 

4 That crus is a dative or accusative plural of a word meaning ‘gods,’ as some have 
maintained, can no longer be held (cf. von Planta, I, 587; II, 163), especially in view 
of II a 27-28, discussed in the text. The non-rhotacising final s may represent a 
consonant group arising by syncope in, for example, *aisud +. a neuter -s-stem; 
several other combinations are possible. 


~ 
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sorsalir was one of apposition; but such an interpretation involves 
reinterpreting subotu and isec in VI ὃ 25, and it is easier to assume 
that the accusative is here written inadvertently for the genitive, 
the genitive having the meaning which Buck ascribes to it. 

46. In its relation to the rest of the sentence, the erus, we find, 
is nearly always followed by a form of the verb ‘to give’: titu, tera, 
terust, tetu, tertu, ditu, dirstu, dersa, dirsust, with occasionally an 
intervening word describing the manner of presentation: tacez 
IV 27 ‘in silence,’ conegos VI ὃ 16 ‘kneeling’; the verb of giving is 
accidentally omitted at IV 14.: The other occurrences are all in the 
account of the dog sacrifice to Hontus Jovius, where erus is followed 
by prusekatu, mani:kuveitu, kuveitu:tertu (II a 28, 32, 40). The 
erus, then, is something which may be cut off, gathered up with the 
hand, and given. 

47. The most important passage in this connection is II a 27-28 
katies: tuva:tefra/terti:erus:prusekatu “οἱ the dog, cut off two 
pieces-for-burning, (and) a third (as) erus.” The erus is then a 
portion of the victim, and may in view of its repeated association 
with the proseseto or prosecta ‘entrails’ be considered a portion of the 
vitals of the victim. Further, the number of victims and the number 
of givings of the erus seem in a general way to correspond: 


Πα OF erases tte tannins 1 giving of the erus; victim, 1 ram 

Il a 28-40 ............008. 1 giving of the erus;* victim, 1 dog 

1 21 οὐλοσυν κε φὰς 1 giving of the erus; victim, 1 goat 

IV 14 and 27 ............. 1 giving of the erus;t victim, 1 sheep 

VLOG cscaiietn mews eas 2 givings of the erus; victims, 3 sucking pigs 
V1I625-39=I4a33 ........ 3 givings of the erus;{ victims, 3 lambs 

VIL OS τούντωχγεον ἐδ ἀτρσεν 1 giving of the erus; victims, 3 boars 

VILG@ 3S: govgunksesiseees 1 giving of the erus; victims, 3 sows 


VII a 43-44=I Ὁ 34-36...... 3 givings of the erus; victims, 3 heifers 


* Unless teftu is omitted in 32 after kuveitu by haplography. 

¢ At IV 14 the verb is omitted after putrespe erus, and we can hardly count this as a 
certain example of giving of the erus. Oould erus have been miswritten for eru by the 
influence of -us- in pustin in the preceding Une, just above it, so that the sentence really 
means tunc sacrarium ungutto utriueque eorum (namely, of Pomonus and of Vesona) ? 

¢ Or four givings of the erus (VI a 25, 38, 38, 39); but in 25 dstu may mean merely 
ay down’ or in 38 the proseseto erus May not be a separate giving, but a summary 
explained by the next two givings. 


1 But cf. the second note following. 
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48. Possibly, where the number of victims exceeds the number of 
givings of the erus, the account of the ceremony does not include all 
the details, as is demonstrably the case with the older version of 
I 433, when compared with the fuller description in VI ὃ 37-42. 

49. It is curious, too, that there is never any mention of giving 
or offering the proseseto. Out of 17 passages mentioning them, there 
are 13 in which cakes or the like are added to them; in 2 (VI ὃ 16 
and 38), the erus of the proseseto is to be given; in another (VI a 56), 
the proseSeto are to be proclaimed as fit for sacrificial use; in the 
remaining passage (II ὃ 12), the proseseto of the goat are to be 
laid on the fire, while later the erus is to be given (II ὃ 21). 

50. In view of these facts, and especially of the cutting off of the 
erus from the victim at II a 27-28, it seems likely that the erus 
was actually a part of the proseseto or entrails (or may even be 
identical with them).!' Therefore I hold that in IT a 32 iepru: erus: 
mani:kuveitu, the word before erus denotes the portion of the 
entrails which is the erus. The word then can be none other than 
the Umbrian equivalent of Latin jecur, from *yeg*r. The Umbrian 
*jepor has become either a neuter of the o-declension, or a masculine 
rstem: iepru<*yep(o)ro(m). The sentence then means: ‘The 
liver, (which is) the erus, he shall gather up with his hand.” 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1 It would explain why the prosedeio are never given if we should regard proseseto 
in the phrase proseseto erus not as a genitive plural, but as an accusative plural, with 
which erus isin apposition. This is in harmony with the similar relation in lepru: erus; 
it might explain, as syntactical attraction to the other phrase, the uestistam. siaflarem 
of VI ὃ 38, where the genitive is expected ($45, supra). If this be correct, then the 
proseseto when actually offered were called the erus, and the roasted proseeto of 
II 12 become the erus given at II ὃ 21. 


ETHOLOGIA OR AETIOLOGIA IN SUETONIUS DE GRAM- 
MATICIS c. 4, AND QUINTILIAN i. 9 


By Ropney P. Rosrnson 


In preparing a critical edition of Suetonius De Grammaticis et 
Rhetoribus, based upon a collation of photographic reproductions of 
the eighteen manuscripts known to be extant, which I hope to have 
ready for publication before the end of the year, I have been greatly 
puzzled by the reading ethologias (c. 4) (Reifferscheid, p. 104, 1. 3), 
which is given by all the editions! since that of Beroaldus, 1504. 
The passage reads as follows: 

Veteres grammatici et rhetoricam docebant, ac multorum de utraque 
arte commentarii feruntur. secundum quam consuetudinem posteriores 
quoque existimo quamquam iam discretis professionibus nihilo minus uel 
retinuisse uel instituisse et ipsos quaedam genera institutionum ad eloquen- 
tiam praeparandam, ut problemata paraphrasis allocutiones ethologias 
atque alia hoc genus; ne scilicet sicci omnino atque aridi pueri rhetoribus 
traderentur. 

The reading ethologias is not found in a single manuscript, but 
seems to be a conjecture of Beroaldus.* It is also found in the 
edition of Aldus, 1508, who may have taken it from Beroaldus, but 
possibly made a slight correction in the reading aethologias of 
the Florentine edition of 1478. This edition is little more than a 
transcription of the Copenhagen manuscript, which reads aetheologias. 
The eighteen manuscripts of the fragment of Suetonius are all of 
the fifteenth century and are derived from a single ninth- or tenth- 
century archetype. The reading of the Copenhagen manuscript 
differs but little from those of six of the others representing the best 


1 Tross in his edition of 1841 publishes the reading of the Leyden manuscript 
ethiologias. This edition, however, is practically a transcript of the above-mentioned 
manuscript. 

31] quote from the text of Reifferscheid (Leipsig, 1860), in which a careful exami- 
nation of the manuscripts convinces me more than one reading will have to be changed. 

8 The edition of Beroaldus according to Panser, IX, p. 411, 280, first appeared 
at Bologna in 1504. I have a photographic reproduction, secured from the Royal 
Library at Berlin, of the edition printed at Strasbourg with Pliny (sic) De Viris 
Illustibus in 1510. 
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tradition, which have aethiologias ethiologias aethyologias. The 
inferior, badly interpolated manuscripts, together with three of the 
better ones, have aethimologias aethymologias ethimologias ethymolo- 
gias etymologias ethimnologias, which are all, of course, variant 
spellings of etymologias. This is clearly an interpolation and may 
be left out of consideration. The testimony of the better manu- 
scripts points clearly to aethiologias in the archetype, which in turn 
plainly indicates aetiologias (αἰτιολογίας) as the genuine reading. 
The commentators on Suetonius commonly cite as a parallel 
passage Quintilian i. 9, De Officio Grammatici. The part which 
concerns us here begins with paragraph 3:! 
sententiae quoque et chriae et ethologiae subiectis dictorum rationibus 
apud grammaticos scribantur, quia initium ex lectione ducunt: quorum 
omnium similis est ratio, forma diuersa, quia sententia uniuersalis est uox, 
ethologia personis continetur. chriarum plura genera traduntur: unum 
ὅ simile sententiae, quod est positum in uoce simplici “‘dixit ille” aut ‘‘dicere 
solebat’’: alterum, quod est in respondendo “‘interrogatus ille,’’ uel ‘‘cum 
hoc ei dictum esset, respondit”: tertium huic non dissimile “cum quis 
dixisset aliquid uel fecisset.’’ etiam in ipsorum factis esse chrian putant 
ut “Crates, cum indoctum puerum uidisset, paedagogum eius percussit,’’ 
10 et aliud paene par ei, quod tamen eodem nomine appellare non audent, 
sed dicunt χρειῶδες, ut ‘Milo, quem uitulum adsueuerat ferre, taurum 
ferebat.’’ in his omnibus et declinatio per eosdem ducitur casus, et 
tam factorum quam dictorum ratio est. 


Upon examining this passage, however, my perplexity is only 
increased, for here too the words ethologiae, 1. 1, and ethologia, 1. 4, 
have no manuscript authority whatever, but apparently rest upon 
8, conjecture of Regius in the Venetian edition of Locatellus, 1493. 
The testimony of the manuscripts is practically the same as in 
Suetonius, save that here a number have -- instead of -th-: aethio- 
logiae aetiologiae ethimologia theologie; and below: ethiologia aetio- 
logia aetimologia ethymologia. Nor do the commentators offer much 
assistance, since they are for the most part content to refer to the 
above-mentioned passage in Suetonius. 

It is incomprehensible to me that every manuscript both of 
Suetonius and of Quintilian should exhibit the same error of the 
vowel -1- or -y- inserted between the letters -ἐ- (or -h-) and -ο-; 


11 quote from the text of Halm, 1868. The numbering of the lines is my own. 
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which we must assume to be the case if we accept the reading of 
the editions. Feeling certain that the various forms of aetzologia, 
as representing the manuscript tradition, must be restored to the 
text of both authors if the meaning will permit, I have endeavored 
to ascertain from the original sources the signification of each word. 
This investigation, while certainly not exhaustive, has been sufficient 
to convince me that not only is aettologia perfectly intelligible in all 
of the places to which I have referred, but in Quintilian at least is 
better suited to the context. j 

Concerning aetiologia the testimony is fairly abundant. St. 
Augustine defines it as one method of exposition, De Gen. ad Int. 
Imperf. Lib. 2: 


quattuor modi a quibusdam scripturarum tractatoribus traduntur legis 
exponendae, quorum uocabula enuntiari graece possunt, latine autem definiri 
et explicari: secundum historiam, secundum allegoriam, secundum ana- 
logiam, secundum aetiologiam ... . aetiologia, cum causae dictorum 
factorumque redduntur. 


De Uttlttate Credendi 5: 


Omnis igitur scriptura, quae testamentum uetus uocatur, diligenter 
eam nosse cupientibus quadrifariam traditur: secundum historiam, secun- 
dum aetiologiam, secundum analogiam, secundum allegoriam.... 
secundum aetiologiam, cum ostenditur, quid qua de causa uel factum uel 
dictum sit. 


As a rhetorical figure aetologia is frequently mentioned by the 
grammatical writers. Alexander Rhetor i. ἡ (Spengel, ITI): 


Αἰτιολογία δέ ἐστιν, ὅταν προθέντες τι πρὸς τὸ γενέσθαι σαφέστερον αὐτὸ 
τὴν airiay προσαποδιδῶμεν, ὥς φησι Δημοσθένης, ἐάν τις ἐν ἄθλοις τινὰ 
ἀποκτείνῃ, τοῦτον ὃ νομοθέτης ὥρισε μὴ ἀδικεῖν. διὰ τί ὅτι οὐ τὸ συμβὰν 
ἐσκέψατο, ἀλλὰ τὴν τοῦ δράσαντος διάνοιαν’ ἔστι δὲ αὕτη τίς; ζῶντα νικῆσαι; 
οὐκ dwoxreivat,’ καὶ τὰ ἑξῆς. 

Rutilius Lupus ii. 19 (Halm, p. 21): 


Αἰτιολογᾷά. Hoc schema efficitur ratione brevi et sententiosa, ita ut, 
quod dubium est visum, ad certam fidem adduci videatur. T[socrats. 
“Quod vobis, Athenienses, in suadendo adsentiuntur, vos fallere possunt. 
Nam dictum ad voluntatem auditoris obscurat quaestionem utilitatis. Sed 
ab iis, qui suadent, quod vobis iniucundum est, decipi non ‘potestis. Non 
enim sententias vestras valent commutare, nisi vobis evidens bonum sui 
consilii patefecerint.”’ 
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Carmen De Frguris 25 (Halm, p. 64): 

Αἰτιολογα. Redditio causae porro est. 
Tulius Rufintanus 8 (Halm, p. 40): 

Απόφασις sive Airwdoyia, venustum schema, ubi quasi alio interrogante 
nobis ipsis respondemus et rationem reddimus .... Et hactenus, ubi 
nobis respondemus, alias, ubi aliis; quod nisi arte procedit, causam prodit 

. Testis interrogatus in reum, an fustibus vapulasset: ‘‘et innocens,” 
inquit. Aut cum dicitur, ‘“quaero an occideris hominem”? et respondetur 
“latronem,’’ ut confessionem praecurrat defensio. 

Schema Dianoeas 17 (Halm, p. 73): 

Αἰτιολογία est, cum causain alicuius rei et rationem subicimus, ut est 

apud Ciceronem pro Roscio: ‘Ita fit ut adsint propterea, quod officium 
sequuntur, taceant autem idcirco, quia periculum vitant.”’ 
This last definition is the same as the ad propositum subiecta ratto 
of Cicero De Orat. iii. 207, upon which Quintilian ix. 3. 93, com- 
ments as follows: ‘‘Quod uero schema est ad popes subiecta 
ratio, quod Rutilius αἰτιολογίαν uocat” ?! 

These definitions all agree as to the general meaning of the 
- word, and are what might be expected from its etymology. Aetio- 
logia is, then, in a general way “redditio causarum dictorum fac- 
torumque” or “the advancing of the reasons for what has been 
said and done.”’ It must, of course, be borne in mind that the 
definitions quoted above contain no reference to caetiologia as an 
exercise for the schools. 

Unfortunately the evidence is not so plentiful for ethologia. 
Both the Greek and Latin lexicons cite Suetonius and Quintilian 
without mentioning the fact that the reading has no manuscript 
authority, but I can find only one instance of the word supported 
by the manuscript reading. This is Seneca Epist. 95. 65. The 
same passage is also very illuminating in regard to aetiologia:? 

Posidonius non tantum praeceptionem, nihil enim nos hoc verbo uti 
prohibet, sed etiam suasionem et consolationem et exhortationem neces- 
sariam iudicat. his adicit causarum inquisitionem, aetiologian quam quare 
nos dicere non audeamus, cum grammatici, custodes Latini sermonis, suo 
iure ita appellant, non video. ait utilem futuram et descriptionem cuius- 
que virtutis: hanc Posidonius ethologian vocat, quidam characterismon 


11 quote from the text of Halm. The manuscripte have ufrum after vocat, 
which moet editors insert before Quod. This gives a reading unintelligible to me. 
351 quote from the Teubner text of Hense, 1914. 
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appellant, signa cuiusque virtutis ac vitii et notas reddentem, quibus inter 
se similia discriminentur. haec res eandem vim habet quam praecipere. 
nam qui praecipit, dicit: ‘‘illa facies, si voles temperans esse,”’ qui describit, 
ait: ‘‘temperans est, qui illa facit, qui illis abstinet.” quaeris, quid 
intersit? alter praecepta virtutis dat, alter exemplar. 

Here the words are used with special reference to philosophy. The 
aetiologia becomes an inquisitio causarum instead of a redditio 
causarum. ‘The ethologia is a descriptio virtutum et vitiorum, that is, 
a delineation of virtues and vices, just as might be expected from 
its etymology. The cognate words ethologus (ἠθολόγος) and 
ἠθολογέω have reference to the actor’s profession, and throw no light 
upon ethologia in the passages under consideration. According to 
Seneca characterismos is synonymous with ethologia. Several examples 
of the former are cited in the Thesaurus. It will be sufficient to 
quote the definition of Rutilius Lupus, who has in mind the rhetorical 
figure, ii. 7 (Halm, p. 16): 

Χαρακτηρισμός. Quem ad modum pictor coloribus figuras describit, sic 
orator hoc schemate aut vitia aut virtutes eorum, de quibus loquitur, 
deformat. 

Let us now return to Quintilian i. 9, and examine the relative 
merits of the two words so far as their meanings are concerned. 
First let us assume temporarily that ethologia is the correct word. 
Quintilian says that sententiae, chriae, and ethologiae all have the 
᾿ game purport (quorum omnium similis est ratio), but differ in form. 
The sententia “uniuersalis est uoz,’’ while the ethologia ‘‘personss 
continetur’’; that is, a sententia 18 a general expression, while an 


ethologia is limited by a reference to an individual. This might be 


interpreted to mean that a sententia is a maxim of universal applica- 
tion, while an ethologia is a maxim as applied to an individual case; 
but that this is not the exact meaning Quintilian wishes to convey 
will, I think, become apparent from what follows. He gives no 
definition of the chria, but quotes some examples. Hermogenes, 
paragraph 3 (Spengel, IT, p. 5) is very illuminating at this point. “The 
xpela,’”’ he says, “is the recounting in a concise manner of some 
saying or act, or of both together, usually for the purpose of setting 
forth something that will be of practical application.”! He goes on 


ἀχρεία ἐστὶν ἀπομνημόνευμα λόγον τινὸς ἢ πράξεως ἢ συναμφοτέρου, σύντομον ἔχων 
δήλωσιν, ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πλεῖστον χρησίμου τινὸς ἕνεκα. 
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to say that there are three kinds of χρεῖαι, namely λογικαί, πρακτικαΐ, 
and μικταί. Of the λογικαὶ he gives this example: Πλάτων ἔφησεν 
τὰς Μούσας ἐν ταῖς ψυχαῖς τῶν εὐφνῶν οἰκεῖν. Of the rpaxrixai he 
gives the example quoted by Quintilian with the name of Diogenes 
substituted for that of Crates: Διογένης ἰδὼν μειράκιον ἀτακτοῦν 
τὸν παιδαγωγὸν ἐτύπτησε. For the μικταί, which recount both a 
saying and an act, he gives: Διογένης ἰδὼν μειράκιον ἁτακτοῦν τὸν 
παιδαγωγὸν ἐτύπτησεν εἰπών, τί yap τοιαῦτα éxaideves; Quintilian’s 
first and second kinds of chriae are both to be classified under the 
λογικαὶ of Hermogenes, the first having to do with a statement 
alone, the second with a question and its answer. His fourth 
example (ll. 8-9) comes clearly under the zpaxrixai, while the 
third example (1. 7) might be either, but differs from the others 
merely in the manner in which the introductory clause is expressed. 
Quintilian does not give an example of the χρεία μικτήῆ. Hermoge- 
nes is equally clear in regard to the distinction between χρεία 
and γνώμη or sententia. “The χρεία differs from the γνώμη in that 
the latter is set forth by declaration alone, while the former is often 
expressed by means of question and answer. The xpela has to do 
with acts as well as sayings, while the γνώμῃ has to do with sayings 
alone. Further the χρεία gives the name of the person who makes 
the statement or does the act, the γνώμη is adduced without the 
mention of any person.” The fundamental difference, then, between 
χρεία and γνώμη is one of form, for the former must give the name of 
the author of the saying, while the latter omits the name. If we omit 
the words Πλάτων ἔφησεν in the first example of χρεία given by Her- 
mogenes it becomes a γνώμη or sententia: al Μοῦσαι ἐν ταῖς ψυχαῖς 
τῶν εὐφυῶν οἰκοῦσιν. There may, however, be a difference in con- 
tent between the χρεία and the γνώμη, since the former may treat 
of acts as well as words, the latter has to do with words alone. 
The γνώμη or senteniia is, then, 8 maxim quoted without the name of 
the author; the χρεία may be a maxim with the name of the author 
added, or it may be an anecdote. Quintilian’s examples of chriae 
agree for the most part with what Hermogenes tells of them, but 


1 γνώμης δὲ διαφέρει τῷ τὴν μὲν ἂν ἀποφάνσει ψιλῇ λέγεσθαι, τὴν δὲ χρείαν πολλάκις 
κατ᾽ ἐρώτησιν καὶ κατ᾽ ἀπόκρισιν᾽ καὶ πάλιν τῷ τὴν μὲν χρείαν καὶ ἐν πράξοσιν εἶναι, τὴν 
δὲ γνώμην ἐν λόγοις μόνον. ee ΤῊΝ ΕΝ ΧΡΘΟΥ tener Τὸ Mere ΝΕ Xe 
τὴν δὲ γνώμην ἄνευ προσώπου λέγεσθαι. 
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it is very disconcerting that the distinction which the latter makes 
between γνώμῃ and χρεία is the very one that the former makes 
between sententia and ethologia. Since this is the case, it must be 
apparent that ethologia is very similar to, if not almost synonymous 
with chria. 

Can any interpretation of ethologia be devised whereby it will 
signify practically the same thing as chria? This is clearly impossi- 
ble if we interpret the word as an exercise in which the pupils by 
their actions and manner of speech are to imitate certain types of 
persons. This, however, seems to be the interpretation of Halm, 
who in his critical note to the word, in addition to the inevitable 
reference to Suetonius, cites Quintilian vi. 2. 17: 

non parum significanter etiam illa in scholis ἤθη dixerimus, quibus 
plerumque rusticos, superstitiosos, auaros, timidos secundum condicionem 
propositionum effingimus: nam si ἤθη mores sunt, cum hos imitamur, ex 
his ducimus orationes. 
In the foregoing passage Quintilian seems to refer to certain exercises 
in declamation, which would certainly be far too advanced for the 
school of the grammaticus, but would have their place in that of ° 
the rhetor. Certainly there is no similarity between an ethologia so 
understood and a chria. It is interesting to note, however, that 
this is just what we would expect ethologia as an exercise for the 
schools to mean, from the comparison with the cognate word etho- 
logus.' Neither can ethologia be interpreted as a “character sketch”’ 
to be composed by the pupil, for when Quintilian says that sen- 
tentiae, chriae, and ethologiae are to be “written” under the direction 
of the teacher, he can have in mind only the usual proverbs, maxims, 
and anecdotes, which are to be worked over by the pupils in much 
the same manner, we may suppose, as the fables of Aesop and 
passages from the poets, which, as he tells us in paragraphs 1 and 2 
of the same chapter, are to be paraphrased by condensation and 
amplification, and to be transformed in other ways.2 We know 
that there were numerous collections of exempla in antiquity, such 
as the Facta et Dicta Memorabilia of Valerius Maximus and the 

1Cic. De Orat. ii. 242: msmorum est enim et ethologorum, st nimia est imitatio, 
stcut obscenitas. Ibid. ii. 244. 

3 Complete accounts of the ways in which γνῶμαι and χρεῖαι are to be treated are 
given by Hermogenes, Apthonius, and Theon. 
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Exempla of Cornelius Nepos,' which must have provided the teachers 
with abundant material for such exercises. As evidence that Quin- 
tilian does not have original compositions? in mind there is his own 
statement that these exercises all have their beginning in reading 
(l. 2). Seneca, moreover, Epist. 33. 7, says: pueris et sententias 
ediscendas damus, et has quas Graeci chrias vocant. Finally Quin- 
tilian (1. 12) tells us that ‘‘all of these’ are to be declined through 
the same cases.2 Whether by his omnibus he means sententtae, 
chriae, and ethologiae, or merely the various kinds of chriae, is not 
clear. The latter seems more probable, but what possible connec- 
tion can there be between a chria as an exercise for declension and 
an ethologia as a character-sketch to be composed by the pupil? 

Can any other meaning be attached to ethologia? The exempla 
in the collections mentioned above very often had a moral bearing. 
A glance at the headings of the chapters in the work of Valerius 
Maximus is sufficient evidence.‘ The very word chria suggests a 
saying or an anecdote with a moral bearing, and Hermogenes states 
expressly that χρεῖαι usually have some practical application. 
’ Might chria be a general term, and ethologia a specific form of chria 
destined to inculcate some moral principle? This does not seem 
impossible, and as an illustration I will quote an exemplum absti- 
nentiae, stated in the form of a chria, taken from Julius Paris’ epitome 
of Valerius Maximus (iv. 3. 5): 

M’. Curius, cum ad eum Samnites aurum adtulissent donaturi, “‘malo”’ 
inquit “locupletibus imperare quam ipse fieri locuples.”’ 


1 See Litchfield in the Harvard Studtes, XXV (1914), 62-63. 


2Mr. F. H. Colson’s article on Phaedrus and Quintilian I. 9.2 in the Classical 
Review for May-June, 1919, p. 59, has very recently come to my attention. Mr. Col- 
son makes the statement that this ninth chapter deals with forms of exercise in original 
composition. Since the manner of handling these exercises is so definitely described by 
the Greek rhetorical writers, agreement or disagreement with Mr. Colson will depend 
upon what we understand by an original composition. This question, however, is of 
little importance in determining the inappropriateness of ethologia in the passage. 
Mr. Colson himself, in fact, speaks of the doubtful ‘‘ethology,"" and prefers the manu- 
script tradition aetiologia. 

δ An example of what is meant by this declinatio is given by Diomedes, p. 310 
(Keil). 


4 Examples of chapter headings are: Lib. iii, ‘‘De fortitudine,”” ‘‘De patientia,”’ 
** De fiducia sui,” “‘ De constantia’’; Lib. vi, ‘De pudicitéa,”’ ‘' De sustitia.”’ 
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As an illustration of another possible form of ethologia we may take 
Hor. Epist. i. 18. 6-7: 

asperitas agrestis et inconcinna grauisque, 

quae se commendat tonsa cute, dentibus atris, 
upon the second line of which Porphyrio comments: Characteris- 
mos hominis tristis et amart. With the words Horattus dixit pre- 
fixed we might make this character:smos or ethologia into a chria: 
Horatius dizit, asperitatem agrestem et inconcinnam grauemque tonsa 
cute et dentibus atris se commendare. Still another possible inter- 
pretation of ethologia as an exercise for the schools will-be suggested 
by the Characters of Theophrastus. From the foregoing it will be 
seen that a fairly good case might be made for ethologia if it had 
any manuscript authority, but since the word is found but once 
among all the Greek and Roman authors and its meaning in Quin- 
tilian or Suetonius could be determined only by conjecture, surely 
we should hestitate to adopt it even for a hopelessly corrupt manu- 
script reading. 

Let us now substitute the manuscript readings aetiologiae and 
aettologia, and see if after all they are not quite satisfactory. First 
we should be prejudiced in favor of this word by the statement of 
Seneca Epist. 95. 65 (quoted above) that aetzologia is a term which 
the grammatict employ suo ture. If we restore aetiologiae to line 1 
of the passage in Quintilian does not the meaning of the ablative 


_ absolute subtectis dictorum rationibus at once become apparent, 


while formerly it was vague to say the least? These words now 
refer to aetiologiae alone, and we have here its definition: the redditio 
dtctorum factorumque causarum of Augustine, the ad propositum 
subiecta ratio of Cicero. Doubtless Quintilian would have been 
more accurate had he said subiectis dictorum factorumque rationtbus, 
just as in line 13 he says et tam factorum quam dictorum ratio est. 
An aetiologia, it becomes evident, is a chria, but a chria with the addi- 
tion of the cause or reason for the saying or the act set forth. This 
opinion seems to be confirmed by the testimony of Theon, Progymnas. 
(Spengel, II, pp. 96 ff.), who gives an elaborate account of the various 
forms of χρεία. As a subdivision of the λογικαὶ he mentions the 


1In line 1 I take rationibus to be the equivalent of causis, ratio in line 13 to 
have a broader meaning just as it has in line 3. 
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κατ᾽ ἐρώτησιν αἰτιώδεις, which in addition to the answer to the ques- 
tion contain the reason for the answer.' He cites the following 
example: Σωκράτης ἐρωτηθείς, εἰ εὐδαίμων αὐτῷ δοκεῖ ὁ τῶν Περσῶν 
βασιλεύς, οὐκ ἔχω λέγειν, εἶπε, μηδὲ γὰρ εἰδέναι πῶς ἔχει παιδείας. 
Furthermore Theon states that a χρεία may be presented ἀποδεικ- 
τικῶς, giving this example: Ἰσοκράτης ὁ ῥήτωρ rapyver τοῖς γνωρίμοις 
προτιμᾶν τῶν γονέων τοὺς διδασκάλους, ὅτι οἱ μὲν τοῦ ζῆν μόνον, οἱ δὲ 
διδάσκαλοι καὶ τοῦ καλῶς ζῆν αἴτιοι γεγόνασιν. The two chriae just 
quoted may well be illustrations of what Quintilian means by 
aetiologia. Might not the example of χρεία μικτὴ given by Hermoge- 
nes be at the same time an aetiologia, the αἰτία being contained 
in the words εἰπών, “τί γὰρ τοιαῦτα éxaideves;’?? A possible example 
in Latin is the anecdote used by Quintilian vi. 3. 77, to illustrate 
causarum relatio, which must mean the same as aetiologia: 

sed eleuandi genus est etiam causarum relatio, qua Cicero est usus in 

Vatinium. Qui pedibus aeger, cum uellet uideri commodioris ualetudinis 
factus et diceret, se iam bina milia passuum ambulare, Dies enim, inquit, 
longtores sunt. 
Modeling this upon Quintilian’s second kind of chria we should 
have: Cicero, cum Vatinius ex pedibus aeger commodioris uale- 
tudinis factus urder: uolens diceret, se 1am bina milia passuum ambulare, 
respondit, ‘‘Dies enim longiores sunt.” 

In Suetonius it cannot be so clearly determined from the con- 
text alone which word is preferable, but ethologiae certainly gives 
no better sense than aetiologias. Since Quintilian cannot rightly 
be cited in support of etholog:as in Suetonius, and since nothing is 
gained for the perspicuity of the passage by its use, I shall have no 
hesitation in restoring to the text the reading of the archetype, 
with the slight change involved in the deletion of the letter -h-. 

Norg.—Since writing the foregoing article I have read Wilhelm 
Christ’s review of Reifferscheid’s edition of the Reliquiac of Suetonius in 
Philologus 18 (1862), 159 ff. Christ, without entering into a discussion of 


the matter, declares in favor of aetiologias, making the Greek αἰτιολογώ 
equivalent to the Latin ratiocinatio. 
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Lal δὲ κατ᾽ ἐρώτησιν αἰτιώδεις εἰσίν, ὅσαι χωρὶς τῆς πρὸς τὴν ἐρώτησιν ἀποκρίσεως 
καὶ αἰτίαν τινὰ ἔχουσιν ἢ συμβολὴν ἥ τι τοιοῦτον. 


THE ALLEGORICAL FIGURE GENIUS 
By E. ©. Knowrron ᾿ 


Genius 18 an allegorical figure! which was conspicuously employed 
by Alanus de Insulis, a celebrated Latin poet of the twelfth century, 
by Jean de Meun, the chief satirist of the thirteenth century, and by 
Gower, Chaucer’s friend. The origin and development of this 
literary personage, however, have not, I believe, been indicated. 
The purpose of the present article is, therefore, to outline the presuma- 
ble early history of Genius, so far as extant documents permit. 

Though the Genius of medieval poetry resembles slightly the 
Genius who appears in Addison? and authors of the eighteenth century 
he is rather to be defined as an associate of Natura, a figure well 
known to readers of Latin, French, Italian, and English literature 
of the Middle Ages as a great creative agent. Somebody like him 
first appeared in Claudian’s Second Panegyric on the Consulship of 
Stilicho.2 The situation is that Sol has driven his chariot to the 
region where he can get a year fit for the authority of the distinguished 
general: 

Est ignota procul nostraeque impervia menti, 

Vix adeunda deis, annorum squalida mater, 
Immensi spelunca aevi, quae tempora vasto 
Suppeditat revocatque sinu. Complectitur antrum, 
Omnia qui placido consumit numine, serpens 
Perpetuumque viret squamis caudamque reductam 
Ore vocat tacito relegens exordia lapsu. 

1The discussion is based on a portion of a doctoral dissertation, Natura as an 
Allegorical Figure, presented at Harvard University in 1918. 


2Compare the Tabula of Cebdes (Κέβητος Πίναξ)., possibly of the first century of 
our era. The tablet, viewed by the author and his friends in the temple of Chronos, 
is explained by an old man as the passage of man through life. Before people enter 
the gate of life therein represented, they are warned concerning Fortune and many 
other matters by an aged man, Genius, who, incidentally, has a paper in one hand. 
The dialogue was frequently employed in English schools from Elisabethan times 
on.—See the edition, C. 8. Jerram, Cebetis Tabula (Oxford, 1878); cf. R. T. Clark, 
The Characters of Theophrastus, etc. (London, 1909). For classical conceptions of 
Genius, compare W. W. Fowler, Roman Ideas of Deity (London, 1914), pp. 17 ff. 

$T. Burt, Claudst Claudiant Carmina (Berolini, 1892) (in Monumenta Germantae 
Historica, A.A., X). 
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Vestibuli custos vultu longaeva decoro 
Ante fores Natura sedet, cunctisque volantes 
Dependent membris animae. Mansura verendus 
Scribit iura senex, numeros qui dividit astris 
Et cursus stabilesque moras, quibus omnia vivunt 
Ac pereunt, fixis cum legibus. 1116 recenset 
Incertum quid Martis iter certumque Tonantis 
Prospiciat mundo; quid velox semita Lunae 

' Pigraque Saturni; quantum Cytherea sereno 
Curriculo Phoebique comes Cyllenius erret. 

[De Consulatu Stilichonis, II, 424 ff.] 


The senez is a writer of the laws which determine life and death 
in the universe. But he is not called Genius. | 

A similar character appears, however, in De Mundt Universitate! by 
Bernardus Silvester, a Latin poet of the twelfth century who knew 
Claudian’s works—a character possessed of the epithet genius. In 
& prose section, the author describes the journey of Natura in search 
of Urania and Physis: 

Hoc igitur in loco pantomorpho persona deus venerabili et decrepitae 
sub imagine senectutis occurrit. LIllic Oyarses quidem erat et genius in 
artem et officium pictoris et figurantis addictus. In subteriacente enim 
mundo rerum facies universa caelum sequitur sumptisque de caelo proprie- 
tatibus ad imaginem quam conversio contulit figuratur..... Oyarsis igitur 
circuli quem pantomorphon Graecia, Latinitas nominat omniformem, formas 
rebus omnibus et associat et ascribit.? 

The venerable character in Silvester is not so fully developed as 
Genius in Alanus’ De Planctu Naturae,® but he bears a strong resem- 
blance to him. His physical appearance is like that of Genius. He 
is genius employed in the art and office of design. Though less 
ecclesiastical, he dwells in the celestial regions of Urania, or Theology. 
He performs somewhat the same duties, and has, moreover, certain 
associations with Natura and the creation of creatures of the 


1 Ed. C. 8. Barach and J. Wrobel (Innsbruck, 1876) (Bibliotheca Philosophiae 
Mediae Aetatis). 


2 TI, iii, pp. 38, 89-100. Design is common to characters associated with creating. 
Venus, for instanoe, is a designer in Alanus. 


3 Migne, Patrologia Latina, CCX, cols. 431-82; T. Wright, Satirical Poets of the 
Twelfth Century ([Rolls Series, London], 1872), II, 429-522; translated by Ὁ. M. Moffat 
(New York, 1908). 
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lower-lying world in accordance with the ideas or images above. In 
quality if not wholly in name he is Genius. 

Natura’s complaint in Alanus’ influential poem is that man has 
wickedly abandoned reason and devotes his creative function to sen- 
sual irregularities. The beautiful goddess-vicar therefore summons 
Genius to her aid. He represents her experienced morality and 
firmness of disposition; he is her seemingly older, harmonious, other 
861.1 He is depicted not as young and instinct with the vigor of life, 
but as elderly, white-haired, yet youthful of countenance. His garb, 
like Natura’s, changes color rapidly, and the images upon it flit away 
momentarily. He, too, is a designer, now aided by Truth, now ἢ 
hindered by Falsehood.? His clothing indicates a further develop- 
ment in the allegorical conception. Appropriately he has donned 
sacerdotal robes, and exercises his office of stern excommunication 
when punishment for the violation of severe Natura’s laws requires 
his priestly authority. 

When Genius appears in the Roman de la Rose,* he has extended 
his ecclesiastical work more to the confessional and away from design. 
His office in receiving Nature’s complaint in the Roman is largely 
filled by Alanus himself in De Planctu Naturae. In the Old French 
poem, Nature, in grief over her affection for disobedient man, goes 
to her priest Genius, who has recorded the representations of all 
corruptible things.‘ He bids her, “queen of the world to whom 
everything mundane inclines,’’> not to grieve, and to confess fully, 
trusting in his power to comfort and absolve her. When she declares 
that she has cause to weep, he compliments her briefly and insists 
that woman is easily inflamed with wrath.6 Warming to the theme, 
he launches out into a general tirade against woman, citing Virgil, 
Livy, and Solomon. For instance, she cannot keep a secret. Accord- 
ingly, if a man will marry, he should know how to protect his person 

1 Migne, 476A, B; Wright, p. 511. A full account of him from Alanus would 
occupy too much space in this article; similarly with his part in the Roman de la Rose. 
It may be observed also that old men are attendant upon Natura in Archithrenius, 
a twelfth-century Latin poem by Jean de Hauteville (Wright, op. cit., VIII, 369-70). 

2 Migne, 479C-80C; Wright, p. 517. 

3Ed. F. Michel, 2 vols. (Paris, 1864). The extensive use of Alanus made by 
Jean de Meun in his part of the Roman has been thoroughly investigated; information 


is assembled in Εἰ. Langlois, Origines et Source du Roman de la Rose (Paris, 1891). 
41,..ὄ 17214 ff. SLI. 17232 ff. 6 L]. 17260-61. 
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and his goods. With gusto, Genius enforces the doctrine by relating 
a typical bad case. Then heedful of the divine law of generation, he 
continues the discussion by sage advice as to man’s procedure, be- 
cause the race must not expire.! Finally he returns to the immediate 
business, and appreciating that Nature is only too well aware of his 
final doctrine, assures her that he had not so spoken to reprove her.’ 
His discourse over, he sits on an altar chair in the chapel, and awaits 
the confession of kneeling Nature. 

She begins*® with an account of creation by God, saying that God 
made her his chamberlain to do his will. Her power is extensive; 
for God wishes all creatures to obey, and all do but one. After 
explaining the operation of the heavens, she speaks about Death. She 
passes on to Freewill and Predestination under a perfect God. Now 
she returns to a consideration of the heavens, which, she declares, 
always perform their duty. An application of her views on optics 
to the ancient account of Vulcan’s entrapping of Mars and Venus 
requires Genius’ assent. He enjoys an opportunity to enlarge upon 
this Olympic episode, and discourses on women’s guile. Nature 
admits that they are cunning of character. She resumes the subject 
of optics, and proceeds to other matters. The conclusion of her 
argument pronounces that man only resists her laws. Man had even 
violated his immortal soul, God’s gift, by the crucifixion. Hente 
she asks Genius if she does not do wrong in continuing to love man. 

Meanwhile she wishes to help Amours. Therefore she charges 
Genius to bear her salutations to him, to Dame Venus, and to all the 
barons except False-Seeming and Forced Abstinence, and to declare 
that she will support her friends and pardon those who repent. 

After absolving Nature, Genius, clad in secular garments, bears 
off the message which she had dictated. Upon arrival, he salutes 
Amours’ army, and states his errand. Then he delivers an oration 
against race suicide.‘ By authority of God’s deputy, Nature, he 
excommunicates all who are disloyal to her and promises Paradise to 
those who love her. His harangue finished, he suddenly disappears.* 


1 LI. 17562 ff. * Ll. 20437 ff. 
31,. 17638. 51). 21637-38, 
LI. 17666 ff. 
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Jean de Meun’s character Genius is peculiar. In Alanus’ De 
Planctu Naturae that figure had been Natura’s reverend secretary, 
a personage of statesman-like force, a great designer of Natura’s 
scenes. In the Roman de la Rose, however, he has become an undig- 
nified and voluble confessor, amanuensis, and stump orator. Despite 
a large element of earnestness, the conception is highly humorous. 

The relation of Genius to Nature in the Roman is thus defined 
by Croissandeau:! “Elle [Nature] est l’ intermédiaire entre l’homme 
et Dieu, comme Génius entre l’homme et Nature. ... Génius est cette 
force surnaturel le qui toujours doit aider Nature dans son ceuvre 
féconde pour que la passion soit respectable et sainte.” But this 
idea of Genius’ function fits the De Planctu Naturae better than it 
does the Roman. Jean treats Genius less seriously and does not 
portray him as a proper confessor. For instance, Genius shows 
little tact or sympathy in inveighing against women in Nature’s 
presence, especially when Nature is already greatly distressed. A 
feeling confessor should be ready to listen and console—not on the 
watch for a chance to air his own prejudices. 

It is hard to conceive Jean’s Genius as a holy man. Take, for 
example, the incident of his reception by Amours and his troop. 
There is none of the solemnity of Alanus. Instead of stately music, 
we hear the almost childish laughter of Dame Venus. Contrast, 
too, the robing of Genius, first in Alanus* and then in the Roman.* 
Jean has here‘adapted to his own purposes the use of church forms 
already made in the conventions of courtly love. In a word, he, a 
chimerical mocker, parodies a parody. 

In Gower’s Confessio Amantis, Genius continues his association 
with love affairs. He becomes Venus’ clerk. But the author's 
chief purpose is to tell a series of love stories, and requires no great 
emphasis upon allegorical figures. Genius occupies, therefore, no 
such conspicuous position in the English poem as he did in the works 
of Alanus de Insulis and Jean de Meun. 


1 Pierre Marteau, Le Roman de la Rose (Orléans, 1878), I, xciv. 
2 Migne, 479B, 481B and Ὁ. 
81}, 20400 ff. 
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NOTE ON ISOCRATES’ PANEGYRICUS 188 

τοὺς δὲ τῶν λόγων ἀμφισβητοῦντας πρὸς μὲν τὴν παρακαταθήκην καὶ περὶ 
τῶν ἄλλων ὧν νῦν φλναροῦσι παύεσθαι γράφοντας, πρὸς δὲ τοῦτον τὸν λόγον. 
ποιεῖσθαι τὴν ἅμιλλαν καὶ σκοπεῖν, ὅτως ἄμεινον ἐμοῦ περὶ τῶν αὐτῶν πραγμάτων 
ἐροῦσιν. 

The commonly accepted interpretation of the words πρὸς μὲν τὴν παρακα- 
ταθήκην: is that they refer to Isocrates xxi, entitled πρὸς Εὐθύνουν dudprupos, ἃ 
speech delivered by a friend of Nicias in support of his suit against Euthynus 
for the recovery of a deposit (δίκη παρακαταθήκης). The chief reasons for 
this view are that the definite article must refer to a specific deposit, and 
that certain rhetoricians did in fact write answers to Isocrates xxi. Earlier 
commentators displayed some hesitancy in referring the words to xxi because 
the Trapeziticus xvii also deals with an ‘“‘unattested” (dudprupos) deposit. 

According to Diogenes Laertius (vi. 15) Antisthenes, a pupil of Gorgias, 
composed a speech entitled πρὸς τὸν Ἰσοκράτους ἀμάρτυρον. Speusippus’ 
speech, πρὸς τὸν ἀμάρτυρον (Πίος. Laert. iv. 5), is in all probability an answer 
to Isocrates.! These two instances afford considerable plausibility to the 
view that Isocrates is referring to his own speech and its rivals. Indeed 
he may have had in mind only the performance of Antisthenes, to whom he 
almost certainly refers in xi. 1 ff. 

The question of the authenticity of Isocrates xxi would seem to have an 
important bearing on this question. But while Benseler, who believes the 
speech to be spurious, sees in iv. 188 only a general reference to the topic 
of deposit, Drerup, his latest and most vigorous follower, quotes iv. 188 to 
prove that Isocrates did write a speech dealing with a deposit, though it is 
not the speech we have. 

It was a common practice among the ancients to hand over to friends 
and acquaintances in whom they had confidence sums of money for safe- 
keeping. And the acknowledgment of such a deposit is often cited as a 
mark of integrity. (Cf. Herodotus vi. 86; Plato Rep. 442E; Juvenal 
xiii. 15; Pliny ad Traj. 96.7.) A papyrus of the first century a.p. published 
by Kenyon? in 1898 (Melanges Weil, 243 ff.) shows that the deposit theme 
was common in the rhetorical schools. The problem is as follows: A man 
made a deposit with a friend. Together they buried it in a field belonging 


1 Among the fragments of Lysias appear the titles ὑπὲρ Εὐθύνου, πρὸς Νικίαν περὶ 
παρακαταθήκης. These are generally regarded as alternative titles for a speech written 
by Lysias for the defendant in Nicias vs. Euthynus, Isocrates’ πρὸς Εὐθύνουν. 

2Cf. British Museum Papyri 256. It was republished in 1913 in Jander’s 
Oratorum et Rhetorum Graecorum Fragmenta, Ὁ. 23 
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to the friend. Afterward the depositor was caught removing the deposit. 
The friend charged him with larceny. A number of arguments pro and con 
are suggested. Is it not likely that Isocrates is referring to the general 
topic rather than to a particular speech ? 

It seems certain that Isocrates did compose some forensic speeches, 
but his step-son Aphareus in the Antidosis case against Megacleides denied 
explicitly that his step-father ever wrote forensic speeches.! And Isocrates 
himself always spoke contemptuously of forensic oratory. More than once 
by implication he denies that he composed speeches for litigants: 

Ἐγὼ yap εἰδὼς ἐνίους τῶν σοφιστῶν βλασφημοῦντας περὶ τῆς ἐμῆς διατριβῆς 
καὶ λέγοντας, ὡς ἔστι περὶ δικογραφίαν κιτιλ..... ἡγούμενος τὰς μὲν ἐκείνων 
φλναρίας οὐδεμίαν δύναμιν ἔχειν, αὐτὸς δὲ πᾶσι τοῦτο πεποιηκέναι φανερὸν, ὅτι 
προήρημαι καὶ λέγειν καὶ γράφειν οὐ περὶ τῶν ἰδίων συμβολάμων «.7.X. 
(Antidosis 2-3). 

One hesitates to believe that he would to no purpose admit in the Pane- 
gyricus what he has implicitly denied elsewhere. 

The best commentary on the meaning of πρὸς τὴν παρακαταθήκην is to be 
found in the Panathenaicus 11, where in practically identical words he 
explains the kind of oratory he avoided and the kind he practiced. 

Ἐπειδὴ τοῦ πολιτεύεσθαι διήμαρτον, ἐπὶ τὸ φιλοσοφεῖν καὶ πονεῖν καὶ 

γράφειν, ἃ διανοηθείην, κατέφυγον, οὐ περὶ μικρῶν τὴν προαίρεσιν ποιούμενος 
οὐδὲ περὶ τῶν ἰδίων συμβολαίων οὐδὲ περὶ ὧν ἄλλοι τινὲς ληροῦσι, ἀλλὰ περὶ τῶν 
Ἑλληνικῶν καὶ βασιλικῶν καὶ πολιτικῶν πραγμάτων. 
He is advising aspirants for oratorical distinction to do exactly what he 
himself did throughbut his own professional career, viz., to avoid forensic 
oratory, (οὐδὲ περὶ τῶν ἰδίων συμβολαίων οὐδὲ περὶ ὧν ἄλλοι τινὲς Anpodtor= 
πρὸς μὲν τὴν παρακαταθήκην καὶ περὶ τῶν ἄλλων ὧν νῦν φλυαροῦσι) and deal 
with topics of national importance. A δίκῃ παρακαταθήκης would be included 
in τὰ ἴδια συμβόλαια, and 80 πρὸς τὴν παρακαταθήκην 18 equivalent to περὶ 
τῶν ἰδίων συμβολαίων. 

Moreover, the word φλναροῦσι shows that he regards private suits, τὰ 
ἴδια συμβόλαια, to which wapaxarafyxn belongs, as trivial. It is quite 
impossible to imagine that Isocrates would admit that either the theme or 
the content of any of his speeches was trivial. All these improbabilities 
disappear if we regard τὴν παρακαταθήκην as a general topic for rhetorical 
exercises. 

The following words (πρὸς δὲ τοῦτον τὸν λόγον κιτ.λ.) point to the same 
conclusion. “Abandon,” he says, ‘‘these trivial themes. Take this speech 
(The Panegyricus) as a standard. Rival it and try to surpass me in my 
own field (περὶ τῶν αὐτῶν rpaypatuv).”” Now if he is referring to his own 
speech on the deposit, these men were indeed trying to surpass him in his 
own field. If this be so, he has blundered into a contradiction similar to 


1 Diony. Halicar Iooxparns 18. 
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that into which Socrates led Meletus, ἀδικεῖ Swxpdrns θέους οὐ νομίζων, 
ἀλλὰ θεοὺς νομίζων (Plato Apology 27a). The article in τὴν παρακαταθήκην 
is generic, not specific. In answer to Rauchenstein’s remark, ‘‘Der Art. 
nétigt an einen bestimmten Fall su denken,” one need only cite from the 
Helen 12 the sentence in which he mentions some of the other topics, 
περὶ τῶν ἄλλων ὧν viv φλυαροῦσι. τῶν μὲν yap τοὺς βομβυλιοὺς καὶ τοὺς 
ἅλας καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα βουληθέντων ἐπαινεῖν οὐδεὶς πώποτε λόγων ἠπόρησεν. 
Here the articles are generic. 

One might expect to find wepi τῆς παρακαταθήκης instead of πρὸς τὴν 
παρακαταθήκην in the sense of de deposito, but this need occasion no concern, 
as a similar use of πρός occurs in Isocrates ii. 22: ἅπασι μὲν τοῖς ξένοις 
ἀσφαλῆ τὴν πόλιν πάρεχε καὶ πρὸς τὰ συμβόλαια νόμιμον. Isocrates may 
have been influenced in his choice of a preposition by desire for a balance, 
πρὸς μέν --πρὸς δὲ. 
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Ποθή Πόθος IN ILIAD AND ODYSSEY—A SEMANTIC NOTE 


The dominant elements in the class of experiences grouped by the poets 
of the Iliad under the term ποθέω may be described as those strong emotions 
of longing and yearning which we feel for one dear to us who is not, and 
cannot be, with us. A typical example is 0 219 where it is said of Poseidon 
after Zeus has stopped his aiding the Achaeans: δῦνε δὲ πόντον ἰών, πόθεσαν 
δ᾽ ἥρωες ᾿Αχαιοί, The other instances are A 492, B 703, 709, 726,778, E 234, 
414, A161, ¥ 16,06. Naturally the subject is always a human being, or an 
animal—such as a warhorse—to which human emotions may be ascribed. 
Naturally also the object of the sentiment is a human being; though by a 
simple enough brachylogy there may be substituted the quality by which 
he has endeared himself, or the means by which he has made his presence 
felt. The oscillations of meaning are narrowly limited. Sexual elements 
are not among the dominant, but among the variable, elements in the com- 
plex, and are rarely present. Besides this only the personification in A 492 
need be noted. 

In the Odyssey uses similar to those of the Iliad are to be found: a 343, 
ι 453, λ 196, σ 204, τ 136, χ 887. The only matter for comment in regard 
to these is the personification of the κύμαθ᾽ ἁλός in the last passage, and its 
ascription of such emotions to fish—a characteristic of the style of this 
simile, rather than of the lexical value of the verb. In 8 375 - ὃ 748, how- 
ever, we find a shifting of the dominant elements, which may be described 
as a weakening of the intensity of feeling hitherto noted: 


πρίν γ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἂν ἑνδεκάτη τε δυωδεκάτη τε γένηται 
ἢ αὐτὴν ποθέσαι καὶ ἀφορμηθέντος ἀκοῦσαι. 
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“ὋΣ until she herself misses me, or hears that 1 am gone.” The same is 
true of the cold-blooded advice of Circe: 

p 110 ἐπεὶ ἢ πολὺ φέρτερόν ἔστιν 

δξ ἑτάρους ἐν νηὶ ποθήμεναι ἣ ἅμα πάντας" 
“for verily it is far better to miss six comrades in one’s ship than (to lose) 
all at once.” 

In other passages ν 219, x 287, -- τ 6, this emotional element vanishes 
entirely, and the dominant elements become merely noticing the absence 
ofathing. The latter example is especially to the point because the Wooers 
are there supposed to ask about the arms, not because they want them, but 
simply out of idle curiosity. 

The last uses are foreign to the Iliad. If that were all it might seem 
possible to think that the Iliad is treating of a narrower range of experiences 
and would—had occasion arisen—have used woéw in these other senses 
which are found only in the Odyssey. Such an explanation cannot apply 
to the uses of the nouns. 

In the Iliad the strong emotion of longing or yearning for a person is 
called ποθή. A typical example is: 

A 240 ἢ wor’ ᾿Αχιλλῆος ποθὴ ἵξεται υἷας ᾿Αχαιῶν. 
The others are Z 362, A 471, 368, P 690, 706, Τ 821. Only once, P 439, is 
πόθος used, and then in precisely the same sense. The passage is not tex- 
tually certain, for there is a variant ποθ which should probably be preferred. 
If it is not adopted, the conclusion must be that ποθή and πόθος are used 
indiscriminately—wd0o0s being however far less frequent. 

Now what is called ποθή in the Iliad is called in the Odyssey not ποθή 
but πόθος. The examples are ὃ 596, λ 202, and ξ 144. Ποθή is also found in 
the Odyssey, but in a different meaning; it there designates not the yearning 
for a person but the want, the need, or the lack of a thing. The passages are 
B 126, 6 414, 0 513, 546. There is but one apparent exception: 

x 505 μή τί τοι ἡγεμόνος ye ποθὴ παρὰ νηὶ μελέσθω. 
and that is exactly of the sort to confirm the rule. For this is a purely 
imaginary pilot, thought of as a possibly useful part of a ship’s equipment; 
and Odysseus is told that under the present circumstances he need not worry 
about the lack of such a thing. 

The distinction of ποθή and πόθος is then clean-cut in the Odyssey. It is 
obviously the result of a process of differentiation such as has lead in English 
to the distinction of shade and shadow. The Iliad shows no plurality of 
meanings to differentiate, and even the assumption of “latent’’ meanings 
could not bring its usage into agreement with that of the Odyssey. What 
we have before us is thus not a word with various meanings of which one is 
attested in the Iliad, another in the Odyssey; but a group of words for which 
the Iliad shows one semantic development, the Odyssey another. Such a 
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state of affairs is incompatible with the hypothesis—logically it is nothing 
more than a hypothesis—that the Iliad and the Odyssey were written by one 
and the same man. 
GEoRGE MELVILLE BOLLING 
Onto Srats UNIVERSITY 


THE ABLATIVE AS AN APPOSITIVE 


The recognized uses of the Latin ablative are so numerous that it may 
seem an ungracious task to attempt to set up still another category. Yet 
there are certain cases usually classified under manner, attendant circum- 
stance, or accordance, which suggest that the ablative, like the accusative, 
may perhaps have been felt at times to mark an apposition to a phrase or 
clause. 

For example, when performing the last rites at the tomb of his brother, 
Catullus represents himeelf as saying (Car. 101. 7 ff.): 


Nunc tamen interea haec, prisco quae more parentum 
Tradita sunt trists munere ad inferias, 


Aoccipe.... 
It will be noted that the relative clause of this sentence opens with an 
ablative of manner or accordance (prisco ... . more parentum), and we 


therefore experience a certain awkwardness in attempting to bring the other 
ablative (trisis munere) into similar relation to the same verb. But an appo- 
sitional interpretation would fit perfectly: “‘which by ancestral custom are 
rendered—a sad service—to the spirits of the dead.”’ It is not insisted that 
this is the necessary interpretation of the present passage, though Vergil 
uses an appositional accusative (or nominative?) in a strikingly similar 
situation, in his description of the funeral of Misenus (Aeneid vi. 222 ff.): 
Pars ingenti subiere feretro— 
Triste ministerium—et subiectam more parentum 
Aversi tenuere facem. 


A comparison of these two passages would lend some color to the view 
that in both the relation is equally appositional and that the choice of case 
was more or less a matter of metrical convenience. 

As for trists munere of the citation from Catullus, the fact that we may 
hesitate between the two possible interpretations of the ablative does not 
mean that those interpretations are closely similar. In fact, in the last 
analysis, they are fundamentally different; for a “with” or “by’’ ablative 
is a mere adverbial adjunct, while the appositional ablative rests upon a 
judgment of the form “Α is B,” and its function is to assign an action to ite 
proper category by labeling it. Hence the recognition of the appositional 
use of the ablative means the recognition of a distinct type of ablative usage. 
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With trists munere may be compared the ablative found in the familiar 
passage in which Pliny describes to Tacitus his experience at the time of 
the eruption of Vesuvius (Zp. vi. 20.17): 

Possem gioriari non gemitum mihi, non vocem parum fortem in tantis peri- 
culis excidisse, nisi me cum omnibus, omnia mecum perire—misero, magno tamen 

iclitatis eolaci tid 
Probably here the appositional interpretation will make a stronger appeal, 
because Pliny is so obviously passing judgment on his point of view at that 
terrible time, and attaching the proper label to the same. 

But, before fully recognising this special category, it will probably be 
asked whether clear test cases are numerous; and it must be answered that 
they are rare indeed. In this connection Tacitus provides an interesting and 
disappointing passage (Ann. i. 62. 2): 

Primum extruendo tumulo caespitem Caesar posuit, gratissimo munere in 

defunctos et praesentibus doloris socius. 
The reference here is to the honors paid to the remains of the Roman soldiers 
who perished with Varus in the Teutoburg forest. Reading straight into 
the sentence, gratissimo munere in defunctos looks like an apposition defining 
and labeling the action of the opening clause. But the final words of the 
passage necessitate a reversal of that verdict; for, reading backward, the 
ablative takes on the guise of a daring quality expression appertaining to 
Caesar, the whole clause illustrating well the extreme to which Tacitus was 
willing to go in order to secure variety of phrasing. 

However, in the following passage he supplies a thoroughly satisfactory 
example of the appositional use (Ann. iii. 74. 6): 

Sed Tiberius . . . . id quoque Blaeso tribuit, ut imperator a legionibus salu- 
taretur—prisco erga duces honore, qui bene gesta re publica gaudio et impetu 
victoris exercitus conclamabantur. 

Only conscious forcing could make the ablative of this passage an adver- 
bial adjunct of tributt. The natural interpretation is appositional: “But 
Tiberius granted to Blaesus also the honor of being saluted ‘imperator’ by 
the legions—an ancient distinction accorded to generals who, after succeesful 
action, were greeted with joyful enthusiasm by their victorious armies.” 

It is not desired to force this interpretation upon ablatives which it 
does not fit. But the recognition of the possibility of appositional use on 
the part of this case seems to the writer to clear up an annoying difficulty in 
connection with certain ablatives which do not fit comfortably into the 
“with” and “by” categories. For example, Tacitus says at another point 
(Ann. iv. 69. 31): 

Tectum inter et laquearia tres senatores—haud minus turpi latebra quam 
detestanda fraude—sese abstrudunt, foraminibus et rimis aurem admovent. 

For the ablative of this sentence, the “by” or “with” relation seems clumsy 
and awkward, while the appositional interpretation appears to be more 
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trenchantly Tacitean: ‘’Twixt roof and ceiling—a hiding place not less 
mean than the trick was scurvy—three senators secreted themselves,” etc. 

With this last may be compared a somewhat similar case from Suetonius 
(Calig. 12): 

Deinde augur in locum fratris sui Drusi destinatus, priusquam inauguraretur 
ad pontificatum traductus est,—insigns testimonio pietatis atque indolis, cum 
deserta .... aula... . ad spem successionis paulatim admoveretur. 

Many may prefer to make this a “by” ablative, but the other interpretation 
is at any rate possible. 

Another passage from Tacitus merits mention here because of its inter- 
esting complication (Agric. 14): 

Quaedam civitates Cogidumno regi donatae ... . velere ac tam pridem 
recepta populi Romani consuetudine, ut haberet instrumenta servitutis et reges. 
In this passage donatae refers to action taken under one of the earliest gover- 
nors of Britain. The choice of the word consuetudo for the ablative suggests 
at once the idea of accordance; but the addition of the ut-clause (subject, 
populus Romanus) fits rather awkwardly with this, and favors reading back- 
ward another interpretation into that case. For example, it might be 
treated as an ablative absolute with causal shading (literally): ‘It being 
the ancient and long since well-established practice of the Roman people to 
have even kings as tools of enslavement,’’ and the appositional use is another 
possibility: “. ... the ancient and long since well-established Roman 
policy of having even kings as tools of enslavement.”’ 

As to the influences that might account for the use of the ablative as 
an appositive to a phrase or clause, there are at least two possibilities. It 
has been pointed out that the ablative in this appositional use is something 
very different from the adverbial adjunct variously described as ablative 
of manner, attendant circumstance, or accordance. Yet it is quite true 
that, when confronted with an actual bit of Latin text, it is often by no means 
easy to decide to which of the two categories to assign a given ablative. 
This circumstance, coupled with the fact that clearly defined examples of 
the appositional use are rare, suggests that the chief point of support is the 
“with” or “by” use of the ablative, the appositional cases representing 
strays that have slipped over the line, taking on a new meaning in some 
special context. 

A second possible influence was exerted by the not uncommon type of 
ablative absolute, see in Tacitus (ΗΠ δέ. ii. 39): 

Ibi de proelio dubitatum, Othone per litteras flagitante ut maturarent, 
militibus ut imperator pugnae adesset poscentibus. 

Such an ablative absolute as this gives a distinctly appositional effect, in 
that it takes up and develops in detail what is stated in the main clause.! 


1A parallel use of the cum-clause is frequent. Cf. University of California Publi- 
cations, Classical Philology, V, 35 ff. 
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There is, however, this difference: the main clause here is general, and the 
appositive ablative absolute is specific, whereas in the ablative use considered 
above the movement is in the opposite direction, i.e., from specific to general ; 
e.g., the performance of funeral rites is “8, sad service,’”’ the speedy advance- 
ment of Caligula is “8. marked recognition,” etc. But this is a difference 
discovered through formal analysis; and it is the surface appositional effect 
that is of importance in the present connection. 
H. C. Nurrne 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


PHILO JUDAEUS DE SOMNIIS i. 8 

εὑρεθήσεται yap οὐχ ἁπλοῦν, ἀλλὰ ποικίλον τὸ πρᾶγμα, οὐ θήρᾳ ληπτόν, 
δυσεύρετον. » δυσπεριγένητον, οἷο. 

Philo is dealing in this passage with the allegory of Jacob’s dream by 
the well. His first point is that the well symbolizes knowledge (ἐπιστήμη): 
and in the discussion of the nature of ἐπιστήμη the lines above quoted 
occur. Wendland is not satisfied with the reading οὐ θήρᾳ ληπτόν (some of 
the codices give θηρατοῦ and some μεμπτόν) and he suggests ov τῇ ῥᾳστώνῃ 
ληπτόν. A more suitable emendation would be οὐ Garépa ληπτόν. In Plato 
Sophist. 226a occur the words: 

Ὁρᾷς οὖν ὡς ἀληθῆ λέγεται τὸ ποικίλον εἶναι τοῦτο τὸ θηρίον καὶ τὸ 
λεγόμενον οὐ τῇ ἑτέρᾳ (Cobet θατέρᾳ) ληπτόν. 

The occurrence οὗ ποικίλον in both passages adds considerably to the 
probability of the emendation. The same change of reading has been sug- 
gested for οὐδὲ θήρᾳ ληπτώον in Synesius, Dio 52b. 

W. Ὁ. WoopHEap 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


QUO PACTO 


Professor McCartney, in his interesting article on the ‘‘Forerunners of 
the Romance Adverbial Suffix” (Classical Philology, XV, 224), commenting 
on the Lucretian occurrence of quo pacto in i. 84, says that the phrase is 
. common in Cicero, as Merguet will show. Merguet indeed shows that in all 
of the passages that he cites quo pacto is followed by a subjunctive or is used 
with nescio or is an interrogative; he gives no case that is parallel to the 
Lucretian passage in introducing a statement of fact with an indicative 
verb, and therein lies the poetical and antique usage.: So Spenser intro- 
duces illustrations by ‘‘as when” or “whenas,” and Milton by ‘‘ what time,” 
and yet one would be slow to deny that these phrases also occur in prose. 

An editor of a classic author is frequently open to adverse criticism 
because of necessary compression in his statements; perhaps he ought not 
to expect a reasonable expansion of his remarks by the reader. 


W. A. MERRILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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HELIODORUS—APOLLODORUS: HORACE SERM. i. 5. 2 


Apollodorus, the teacher of Octavius, exerted perhaps a stronger influence 
upon Roman literature than any other of the numerous Greek rhetoricians 
who conducted schools in the imperial city. Wilamowitz has, in fact, if 
somewhat too boldly, called him the founder of the classical school of Augus- 
tan poetry. It has always seemed strange that we have had no strictly 
contemporaneous reference to him, since subsequent writers from Seneca 
rhetor to Quintilian measured his influence on his contemporaries in very 
strong terms. We cannot be sure when he arrived at Rome, but we know 
that Romans listened to his lectures, whether at home or abroad, as early as 
the Civil War. He was a teacher of Calidius who died in 47 (Jer. Chron. 
690), he dedicated his chief work to Matius, Caesar’s protégé, presumably 
while Caesar was still living, and Caesar chose him as the teacher of Octavius 
probably a year or two before the fatal ides of March. That Apollodorus 
was then at Rome is clear from the words of Suetonius (Aug. 89), ab urbe 
juvenis adhuc (Octavius) eduxerat. Since his ἀκμή is placed by Jerome at 
64 p.c. and he lived to the ripe age of eighty-two years, he is generally 
assumed to have survived till about 20 B.c. 

I would suggest that Heliodorus, the rhetor graecorum longe doctissimus 
who accompanied Maecenas, Horace, Vergil, Plotius, Varius, and the rest 
to Brundisium on the well-known diplomatic journey reported by Horace, 
is in all probability this very Apollodorus. The actual name refuses to go 
into hexameter verse, a difficulty which confronted the poet repeatedly in 
this account. In line 26; for example, he has to abandon the word “‘Tarra- 
cina’”’ for “‘Anxur,’’ metri causa; in line 87 he leaps the name Equus Tuticus 
with the explanation, quod versu, dicere non est. In the line in question, the 
substitution of Helios for Apollo would seem too translucent to call for 
explanation, but the scholiasts lost the clue as they did also in the change 
of Pitholao to Pitholeonti in Serm. i. 10. 22. 

No one seems to have called attention to the strange circumstance 
that Maecenas should have invited a Greek rhetor into this company of 
intimate associates who must abide each other’s humors for at least two 
weeks. If Heliodorus was Octavian’s teacher, the incident is readily under- 
stood, but hardly otherwise. 

In view of Apollodorus’ classical tendencies and the concordant efforts 
of Horace to wean Roman poetry away from the pleasant enticements of 
the neoteric school toward more austere ideals, this association of the two 
men on a long journey is not without literary interest. 


TENNEY FRANK 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. Translated and explained by 
J.T. Sumpparp, M.A. Cambridge: University Press, 1920. 20s. 


An edition of Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus with introduction, trans-- 
lation, and notes might seem a superfluity after Jebb. But the greater 
classics are inexhaustively suggestive, and a new point of view is, perhaps, 
justified if it sends us back to the text to verify or refute. Mr. Sheppard’s 
chief point is that for the right interpretation of a Greek play we need, 
even more than technical and linguistic erudition, a conscious apprehension 
of the éthical and religious presuppositions which the poet and his audience 
took for granted. ‘To understand the Oedipus we must bear in mind enough 
of Greek poetical criticism of life to convince us that Sophocles could no 
more regard Oedipus as guilty than we do. Whatever the mythical or 
metaphysical background, the Oedipus of the play is an essentially noble 
man, the victim of circumstances—fate, the Lucretian caeca potestas, the 
something not ourselves that makes for our unhappiness. There is, then, no 
solution of the problem of evil. The lesson of the tragedy is simply tne 
fundamental Greek virtue of Sophrosyne—modesty and moderation incul- 
cated by this awful example of the frailty of our mortal state and the uncer- 
tainty of the morrow. We must walk humbly with God, know ourselves, 
keep measure, and pronounce no man happy before the end. It is the sheer 
beauty and serenity of Sophocles’ art that transfigures these Greek common- 
places into an abiding religion of the imaginative reason or, as Renan says 
of Marcus Aurelius, ‘the religion that results from the simple fact of a moral 
consciousness face to face with the world ’’—facing the facts, as Mr. Sheppard 
puts it. 

Mr. Sheppard therefore very sensibly refuses to say anything about 
medicine kings, vegetation spirits, and marriage with the earth-mother. 
He declines to discuss the unverifiable hypotheses of Robert and others on 
the origin and early history of the myth; and, though he examines them, he 
is a little impatient of the ingenious endeavors of philological literary critics 
to discover in Oedipus’ character and speech the Aristotelian ἁμαρτία or 
moral flaw. He does not believe that the first chorus of the Oedipus repre- 
sents a magic dance full of hoots and shouts to drive away pestilence, and 
he evidently prefers the radiant beauty of the representation of the Théatre 
Francais and Mounet-Sully’s noble rendering of the réle to the black cavern 
of mystery and the barbaric turbulence of the violent, ranting, screaming 
Reinhardt performance. 

394 
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Sympathizing as I do with Mr. Sheppard’s fundamental position, I 
hope that he will not misunderstand me if in a journal that is nothing if not 
critical I take exception to some of his applications. Unless criticism can 
hold us down to ἃ sound interpretation of the texts, there is danger that all 
modern classical scholarship will become an idle play of unverified happy 
thoughts. Mr. Sheppard’s introduction is evidently made up from lectures 
to students, and the great hazard of publishing lectures is that we are liable 
to neglect to test again the analogies, the parallels, and the quotations that 
will pass in the classroom. 

The innocence of Oedipus depends mainly, he thinks, on the interpre- 
tation of the chorus εἴ μοι ξυνείη cited by Arnold as the supreme expression 
of the religion of the imaginative reason. It is not, as some have maintained, 
an irrelevant interlude like some of the choruses of Euripides and the ἐμβόλιμα 
that Aristotle says began with Agathon. It does not express either 
Sophocles’ or the audience’s estimate of the character of Oedipus. It is an 
expression of the forebodings of the chorus at this stage of the action. Jebb’s 
note on 863 hints at this view. Mr. Sheppard develops it with the fulness 
and ardor of an instructor who wishes to take his class with him. Taking 
the line ὕβρις φυτεύει τύραννον as his text, he studies the entire Greek con- 
ception of the tyrant as worked up in recent German monographs, and is 
particularly insistent on the association of the idea of κέρδος with the tyrant 
in order to explain the line 889 εἰ μὴ τὸ κέρδος κερδανεῖ δικαίως without the 
necessity of taking it in direct personal application to Oedipus. This is 
perhaps overstraining and oversystematizing interpretation. The line 889 
is a long way from 873, τις in 883 is “any man” and need not be specifically 
the tyrant. Once entered upon this topic of religious admonition, the 
chorus may be supposed to develop it broadly, and Mr. Sheppard’s insist- 
ence that they shall follow out logically all the associations of τύραννος in 
Greek literature savors of that vigorous and rigorous philological method 
which he elsewhere deprecates. Without that we can easily grant to him 
the general relevance of the ode and concede that it takes its start dramati- 
cally from the chorus’ forebodings about the character of Oedipus. That 
need not hinder us from taking it also with Arnold as an utterance of 
Sophocles’ religion of the imaginative reason. A Greek chorus is often in 
undistinguishable proportions, the mouthpiece of the poet, the ideal spec- 
tator, and the man in the street. 

However that may be, not all of the parallels collected by Mr. Sheppard 
in his zeal for his thesis will bear examination. To pass over his translation 
of the poem of Simonides in Plato Protagoras 346, it is not quite true that 
Homer says in Odyssey xviii. 136 that men’s minds are good or bad according 
to the kind of weather Zeus allows them. Mr. Sheppard forgets the context. 
Nearly all the passages containing δαίμων are over-translated by “spirit,” 
“curse,” “fury,” or the use of a capital letter. The blending in one sentence 
of three separate lines (Pindar Isth. v. 7. 11, 52): “It is the Goddess 
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Theia who gives the athlete his glory, though men’s valor differs according 
to their δαίμονες . . . . and Zeus himself who is master of all things gives us 
our good and evil,” misrepresents the real connection of thought and the 
force of the particles in Pindar. ‘‘Nay every man hath set before him a 
plain road that leads to unswerving justice”’ in the fragment of Bacchylides, 
misleads the English reader by a metaphor not in the original ἐν μέσῳ κεῖται. 
In Eumenides 552 ἑκὼν δ᾽ ἀνάγκας drep δίκαιος ὧν does not mean that he is 
‘‘just so far as his free will can go, apart from some overmastering con- 
straint,” etc.; and it is not a parallel to the ἑκὼν, etc., of Simonides’ poem. 
The thought of the entire context is that of Propertius v. 11. 47: 

Mi natura dedit leges e sanguine ductas 

Ne possem melior judicis ease metu 


and of the many procemia in Plato’s laws that say in substance: “If the man 
obeys voluntarily, well—if not, the penalty is,” etc. Similar exaggerations 
or misinterpretations mar the overinsistent elaboration of the true idea that 
the closing scenes of the Oedipus are calm, and that the final lesson is 
σωφροσύνη. Passages in which σωφρονεῖν simply means to be sober-minded 
or level-headed are invoked; the possible meaning ‘“‘measure’’ rather than 
opportunity for καιρὸς is forced upon many passages of Pindar and the 
drama which it does not fit, and the undoubtedly possible connection of the 
two maxims ‘‘ Measure is best” and “Call no man happy before the end”’ is 
read into many passages by the straining of synonyms and equivalents. 
Creon’s “enough of tears” ἅλις iv’ ἐξήκεις δακρύων is described as “Creon 
taking up the theme of moderation,” which is as if a commentator on Shake- 
speare should take Hamlet’s “something too much of this” for a repetition 
of the μηδὲν ἄγαν motive. The comparison of the close of Aeschylus’ Sup- 
lices with the close of the Oedipus is quite fanciful, and the words ov δὲ θέλγοις 
ἂν ἄθελκτον are applied to the maidens instead of to Zeus. Particularly 
unfortunate is the attribution of serious error to Jebb on Bacchylides iii. 
85 ff. which Mr. Sheppard translates: ‘‘Only the depths of the divine ether 
remain ever unpolluted, only the waters of the ocean are always pure. 
Gold is indeed a delight, but,” etc. There is no equivalent of “only” in the 
Greek and none of “‘indeed.”” Mr. Sheppard comments: ‘That is the moral. 
Gold is corruptible. In nature only the bright ether and the purifying waters 
of eternal seas, and in man only virtue and the praise of virtue are beyond 
the power of change.”’ But it is Pindaric commonplace that gold is not 
corruptible (see fr. 222, Διὸς παῖς ὁ χρυσὸς κιτ.λ.), and the moral to which 
Bacchylides is leading up is not “piety and remembrance of our littleness”’ 
but the immortality of song. 

Mr. Sheppard’s text in the main follows Jebb. In 63 he reads μ᾽ 
evdovra; in 101, Avovras, ὡς τόδ᾽ ---αἷμα---χειμάζον πόλιν; in 230, ἢ ἐξ ἄλλης 
χθονὸς; in 464, εἶδε πέτρα; in 478, πετραῖος; in 625, ὅταν προδείξῃς οἷόν ἐστι 
τὸ φθονεῖν; in 876, his own emendation ἀκρότατά τις δ᾽ ἀναβὰς. 
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The translation is admirable. The diction is entirely free from crudity 
and translator’s idiom. The blank verse reads easily, and is adapted with 
great skill to the varying dramatic and emotional tone and to the characters 
of the speakers. The unrhymed measures of the choruses, while not attempt- 
ing an impossible reproduction of the original, follow its movement and 
preserve its cadences and its emphasis sufficiently to give the English reader 
a correct impression of the 760s, and not to irritate the reader who knows the 
Greek. The whole can be read with positive pleasure even by a blasé 
reviewer. e 

The notes seem to take much of the detail given by Jebb for granted. 
They are in large part justification of the translation and confirmation of 
the doctrines of the introduction. No important problems of interpretation 
are altogether overlooked. But the chief interest lies in the delicate and 
detailed study of the psychology and the dramatic significance of the 
dialogue from speech to speech and line to line. In some cases, which 
there is no space to discuss, this leads to overrefining on what I think could 
be shown to be normal Greek usage. But be that as it may, no one, however 
familiar with the play and previous editions, can study these notes without 
gaining a heightened perception of the beauty and subtlety of Sophocles’ art. τ 

Pav. SHOREY 


Etymologicum Gudianum, Fasc. 1 and 2 (A to Zeal), ed. A. DB 
STEFANI. Leipsic: Teubner, 1909-20. 

Two parts of this new edition of the Etymologicum Gudianum (the first 
edition of which was edited by Sturs in 1818) have so far appeared. The 
lexicon obtained its name from the Dane, Marquard Gude, who formerly 
owned the MS (now in Wolfenbittel) upon which Sturs based his text. 
De Stefani’s edition shows a marked improvement upon that of Sturs, for 
the new editor has based his text upon the Codex Barberinus, which is not 
only a superior MS to that owned by Gude, but also denotes the indebtedness 
of the Etymologicum Gudianum to the etymological lexicons prepared by 
Photius. 

The history of the Gudianum and other ancient lexicons has been 
exhaustively treated by Reitzenstein,! to whose investigations and private 
assistance De Stefani pays an ample tribute. Three etymological works 
are closely associated with the name of Photius; and three others are strongly 
influenced by one or more of the Photian group: 

The Lexicon of Photius (Λέξεων συναγωγή): A MS of this work is now in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, and was edited in 1822 from 
Porson’s transcript by Dobree. The MS is of the tenth century. Portions 
of the beginning of the lexicon, which are missing in the MS, have also been 
edited by Reitzenstein and by Fredrich and Wentzel from existing fragments.* 

1In Griech, Etymologika, and in Pauly-Wissowa, 8.0. Etymologika. 

3 See Reitz. Photius’ Lexikon, Ὁ. ix. 
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The Etymologicum Genuinum (Florentinum): This lexicon, prepared 
under the supervision of Photius, depends upon the authority of two MSS, 
one discovered by E. Miller in 1864 and the other by Reitzenstein in 1887. 

The Etymologicum Parvum: This lexicon, probably completed about 
882 a.p., was also prepared under the supervision of Photius. Like the 
Genuinum, it has not yet been fully edited. 

The Etymologicum Gudianum: Some of the details regarding this lexicon 
have been dealt with above. It apparently dates fron the end of the eleventh 
century, and borrows much of its material from the Genuinum and Parsum, 
the indebtedness to these sources being marked in the Codex Barberinus 
by the monogram of Photius. The compiler shows little discrimination, 
on many occasions borrowing from various authorities the same etymologies 
and explanations expressed in different wording. 

The Etymologicum Magnum: This lexicon, which was compiled in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, depends largely upon the Genuinum and 
Gudianum, but also contains additions from other sources. The best edition 
is that of Gaisford (1848). 

The Etymologicum of Symeon: This work, mainly an sbelemant of the 
Genuinum, was compiled in the first half of the twelfth century.' 

De Stefani’s edition is carefully and accurately edited. The main text 
is that of the Codex Barberinus. In small type underneath the main text 
is included matter added between the lines and on the margins of the codex 
by different hands. Below this are references to parallels in other etymo- 
logical works, scholiasts, etc., which add greatly to the value of the edition; 
and at the foot of the page is the apparatus criticus. The brief introduction 
to the work refers to published studies by Reitzenstein and the editor, and 
promises a fuller discussion on the MSS, sources of the etymologies, and 
principles of editing, when the remaining parts are completed. 

The value of the etymologies contained in the work may be gauged by 
the following example: 

᾿Ἐπιτηδής" παρὰ τὸ δέος, ὃ σημαίνει τὸν φόβον, γίνεται δεής καὶ pera τοῦ 
στερητικοῦ ἃ ἀδεής, ὁ ἄφοβος, καὶ μετὰ τῆς ᾿ἐπί᾽ προθέσεως ἐπιαδεής, καὶ 
ἐκβολῇ τοῦ € ἐπιαδής. καὶ πλεονασμῷ τοῦ T ἐπιταδής, καὶ τροπῇ τοῦ ἃ εἰς ἢ 
ἐπιτηδής, οἱονεὶ ὁ ἀφόβως πάντα ποιῶν. 

But occasional quotations from some of the poets lend interest to the 
work. Traces still exist in it of the etymologies which occur in Plato’s 
Cratylus (cf. 8.0. ἄνθρωπος and ᾿Απόλλων): but the lexicographer had also the 
etymologies of the Stoics and the grammarians in his sources to draw upon. 
From the point of view of scholarship the Etymologicum Gudianum is a 
typical example of Byzantine research. 

W. Ὁ. WoopHrEap 


1 For accounts of other lexicons see Reits. op. czt., Sandys, Classical Scholarshsp, 
Vol. I; De Stefani also includes in Part II of the present edition a useful list of ancient 
lexicographical works. 
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Plutarch’s Lives, with an English translation by BERNADOTTE 
Perr. Volumes VI, VII, VIII. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London: William Heinemann. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1918, 1919. 


In these volumes are included the lives of Dion and Brutus, Timoleon 
and Aemilius Paulus, Demosthenes and Cicero, Alexander and Caesar, 
Sertorius and Eumenes, Phocion and Cato the Younger. Professor Perrin 
has maintained the high standard of translation which he set in the previous 
volumes. 

I have noted the following points. In the “Life of Dion” (chap. xvii) 
Perrin reads δεόμενον with Sintenis, but translates δεομένου. In chapter xxx, 
Διονύσιον ἀφήσειν τὴν τυραννίδα καὶ μᾶλλον ἑαυτοῦ ποιήσεσθαι χάριν ἣ Δίωνος 
means, I think, that ‘“ Dionysius would renounce the tyranny and thereby 
secure his own popularity rather than that of Dion,’ not “and would do 
this to please himself rather than Dion.” 

In chapter liv τῆς περιτρεχούσης ἑταιρείας, translated ‘“‘the recurrent 
comradeship which this (i.e., initiation into the mysteries) brought” is 
rather “association of the ordinary sort.”’ In chapter xii of the “Life of 
Aemilius Paulus” Περσεὺς δὲ τὸν χρυσὸν αὐτὸς αὑτοῦ καὶ τέκνων καὶ βασιλείας 
καταχεάμενος οὐκ ἠθέλησε δι’ ὀλίγων σωθῆναι χρημάτων is translated “But 
Perseus would not consent to pour out his gold upon himself, his children, 
and his kingdom, and thus purchase salvation with a small part of his 
treasures.’’ It should be rather “But Perseus, though he had lavished his 
gold upon himself, his children, and his kingdom, would not consent to 
purchase his salvation, etc.” 

In chapter xiv ἀπαντῶσι surely agrees with ποταμοῖς, although the trans- 
lation would seem to make the latter depend upon it. In chapter xviii 
ols καθισταμένοις els τάξιν αἱ τῶν χαλκασπίδων ἐπανατέλλουσαι φάλαγγες, 
translated ‘‘As these took their places in the line, they were illumined by 
the phalanx-lines of the Bronze-shields,’’ is hardly more than “there appeared 
beyond them the lines of the Bronze-shields.”’ 

In chapter xix ἀφ᾽ ἑνὸς συνθήματος is “at one word of command,” not 
“at one level,” and τὴν τραχύτητα τῆς προβολῆς is “the bristling array of 
spears,’’ not “‘the fierceness of their onset.” 

In chapter xxxili 9 καὶ μᾶλλον ἐλεεινὰ πρὸς τὴν μεταβολὴν τῆς ἀναισθησίας 
ἦν can hardly be “wherefore they evoked even more pity in view of the time 
when their unconsciousness would cease.” It is easier and more natural to 
take it thus: “‘ wherefore they evoked more pity for their reversal of fortune 
because of their unconsciousness of it.”’ 

In the “Life of Demosthenes” (chap. xxvi) δοῦναι δίκην can mean only 
“be punished,” not “‘be brought to trial.” In chapter xxix τῷ δὲ ᾿Αντιπάτρῳ 
καὶ Μακεδόσι οὐδ᾽ ὁ σὸς ναὸς καθαρὸς ὑπολέλειπται, translated ‘whereas 
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Antipater and the Macedonians would not have left even thy temple unde- 
filed,’”’ is, of course, ‘‘have not left even thy temple undefiled.” In the 
“Life of Cicero” (chap. xxiii) the translation ‘“‘and so highly extolled the 
‘arbitrary power’ of Cicero in a speech to the people’ gives a tone 
which is not in the Greek, καὶ τὴν Κικέρωνος ὑπατείαν οὕτως ἦρε τῷ λόγῳ 
μεγάλην δημηγορήσας. In a note on chapter xl, page 184, the translation of 
visum as “conception” and comprehensio as ‘“‘perception” is misleading, to 
say the least. In the ‘Life of Alexander” (chap. vi), ὡς δὲ ἑώρα τὸν ἵππον 
ἀφεικότα τὴν ἀπειλήν means “when he saw that the horse had ceased to rear,”’ 
not ‘‘was rid of the fear that had beset him.” In chapter xvi εἰπὼν aio- 
χύνεσθαι τὸν Ἑλλήσποντον εἰ φοβήσεται τὸν Γρανικὸν διαβεβηκὼς ἐκεῖνον, trans- 
lated ‘“‘he declared that the Hellespont would blush with shame, if, after 
having crossed that strait, he should be afraid of the Granicus,” more 
probably means, I think, ‘that he felt shame before the Hellespont”’ or, 
in the words of Frazer, ‘would be ashamed to look upon the Hellespont.”’ 
In chapter xxx χάριτας ὧν els τὰ φίλτατα πταΐσας ἔτυχον, translated “for the 
favors which I received at his hands when I had lost my dearest possessions, ”’ 
is rather “which I received in the persons of my best beloved after my 
disaster.’ 

In chapter lviii ἀθεράπευτος is rather “unkempt” than “without an 
attendant. ”’ 

In the ‘‘ Life of Sertorius” (chap. ix), ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν ἀνακείσθω τῇ Ἰόβα 
χάριτι, which Perrin translates “But this tale must be ascribed to a desire to 
gratify Juba,’’ means rather “Let these details be recorded in honor of 
Juba,” as Frazer renders it. In the “ Life of Eumenes’”’ (chap. ix) ἀποβλεπο- 
μένους must be passive, not middle, ‘‘the cynosure of every eye,’’ as Frazer 
translates it. In the “Life of Phocion” (chap. ii) 9 καὶ τὸν κόσμον ὃ θεὸς 
λέγεται διοικεῖν, οὐ βιαζόμενος, ἀλλὰ πειθοῖ καὶ λόγῳ παράγων τὴν ἀνάγκην 18 
translated by Perrin “‘and this is the way, we are told, in which God regulates 
the universe, not using compulsion, but making persuasion and reason 
introduce that which must be.’? Plutarch is referring here to Plato’s Timaeus 
48A, of which passage de procreatione animae 1026B is also a reminiscence: 
καὶ λόγος ἄγων πειθοῖ μεμιγμένην ἀνάγκην. ἀνάγκη is not “that which must 
be,” but the original disposition of matter, which God, in the creation of 
the world, partly overcomes. The translation, therefore, should be: “ guid- 
ing, or overcoming necessity by persuasion and reason.”’ 

In chapter x ὥσπερ τῇ πλεονεξίᾳ μόνον ἐπαχθεῖς καὶ λυπηροὺς ὄντας, οὐχὶ 
μᾶλλον, ὅσοι πρὸς ὕβριν καὶ φθόνον ἢ ὀργὴν ἢ φιλονεικίαν τινὰ χρῶνται τῷ 
δύνασθαι, τούτους δεδιότων καὶ προβαλλομένων τῶν πολλῶν is translated as if 
τῇ πλεονεξίᾳ μόνον went with δεδιότων καὶ προβαλλομένων, whereas it would 
more naturally go with ἐπαχθεῖς καὶ λυπηρούς. In the same chapter ὥστε καὶ 
πταίσασι βοηθεῖν καὶ κινδυνεύουσι συνεξετάζεσθαι τοῖς διαφόροις, translated ‘‘so 
that he even gave aid to his adversaries when they were in trouble or in 
danger of being brought to account,’’ means ‘“‘and took their side when 
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they were on trial.’’ In chapter xiv the context indicates that the people 
of Athens were incensed at the Byzantians, not at Chares. In chapter xxix 
ἀγαπᾶν γεωργοῦντας is hardly so strong as “to delight in tilling the soil’’; 
it is rather ‘‘to be content to till the 5801]. In the “Life of Cato” (chap. 
XXVill), παρήγγειλε βοηθεῖν τῷ Κάτωνι means “ordered men to assist 
Cato,” not “announced that it would assist Cato.”’ 


Rocer MILLER JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Augusto Rostagnt. GuriiaANo L’Apostata. Saggio critico. Con le 
Operette Politiche E Satirche Tradotte E Commentate. Torino. 
Fratelh Bocca, 1920. 


In the twelfth volume of the series Il Pensitero Greco Professor Rostagni 
supplements an essay on “Julian, the Man and the Writer” with a trans- 
lation of the more readable non-philosophical works, the Letter to Themis- 
tius, the Message to the Senate and people of Athens, the Dialogue of the 
Caesars, the Misopogon and the fragments of the tract against the Christians. 
The introductory essay, while adequate for its purpose, is not intended to 
replace the more detailed studies of Negri, Allard, Geffcken, and, I will add, 
Miss France, whom Rostagni seems to know only as the Loeb translator 
under the name of Mrs. Wright. Professor Rostagni is entirely emancipated 
both from the theological and the “enlightened” eighteenth-century Gib- 
bonian prejudice against Julian. He does full justice to the sincerity of 
Julian’s nature and the nobility of his character, which, precisely because 
ef the painful self-discipline by which it was achieved, he rates higher than 
the cold perfection of the faultily faultless Marcus Aurelius. Julian, how- 
ever, is for him essentially the student, the writer, the dreamer. His military 
and other practical achievements Rostagni regards as merely the manifes- 
tations of great general ability accidentally diverted into these channels. 
As Caesar, Julian accomplished admirably the definite task of pacifying 
and governing Gaul. But he remained at heart the student and the doctri- 
naire. And when as emperor he saw himself freed from all limitations and 
restrictions, in two years he wrecked himself and convulsed the empire in 
the endeavor to realize his dreams of a Platonic kingdom of philosophy, the 
restoration of the old religion, and the emulation at once of the virtues of 
Marcus Aurelius and the eastern conquests of Trajan. 

All this was foredoomed to failure, and the mystic neo-Platonic effusions 
written in support of the revival of paganism can now, Professor Rostagni 
thinks, interest only a few specialists. But the satires and political writings 
may still, he believes, be studied with profit as the best monuments of the 
somewhat artificial revived oratorical culture of the fourth century. Pro- 
fessor Rostagni does not think very highly of this culture even in its most 
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brilliant representatives. And it is indeed obvious that it lacked the exact 
critical and physical science of our own day as well as the original literary 
inspiration of the ages of Shakespeare and Pericles. We need not for that 
reason despise such men as Themistius and Julian. They were educated 
gentlemen according to the highest standards of any age. And the tone of 
superior condescension toward them which Professor Rostagni in common 
with most modern critics sometimes seems to adopt is unwarranted. There 
are two special points in which he does Julian something less than justice. 
The first is his alleged mysticism or superstition. Julian, it is true, was not 
an atheist or a dogmatic materialist. He believed, as Plato did, in some 
power of mind that informs the apparent mechanism of both the macro- 
cosmos and the microcosmos. Like Plato he played with many symbols 
for this ultimate spiritual reality. And even more than Plato he preferred 
that the multitude should worship the symbol rather than deny the reality. 
He allowed himself to speak of providence, he prayed for divine guidance in 
the crises of his life, and believed that his prayers were in some sort answered. 
But there is little except untrustworthy secondary evidence to support the 
prevailing opinion that he was grossly superstitious or habitually addicted 
to the concrete supernatural. There are at the most five or six sentences 
in his writings that squint in that direction. And, with due allowance for 
the fashions of Platonizing rhetoric, most of them admit or require another 
interpretation. A competent reader who turns from Julian’s modern 
critics to his own works is, if he understands the rhetoric and allows for 
the fashion of allegory, amazed by their prevailing rationality. Julian is 
in fact far less superstitious than Mr. Maurice Maeterlinck or the late 
Professors James and Verrall. 

The second point of injustice is the impression conveyed that Julian’s 
secondary and imitative culture was merely belletristic. This is to over- 
look the fact that the detailed knowledge, not only of the words, but of the 
thoughts, of both Plato and Aristotle possessed by Themistius and Julian 
was in itself a better education than three-fourths of the Doctors of Philoso- 
phy trained in the critical methods of modern philology ever receive. Pro- 
fessor Rostagni sometimes speaks of this philosophic culture of Julian, but 
he touches on it too lightly to bring it home to his readers. And after all ὁ 
the Platonic and Aristotelian parallels adduced by Mrs. Wright and her 
predecessors and Professor Rostagni’s own additions to them, his commen- 
tary and criticism still misapprehends some things that he would have 
understood if he had recalled the passages of Plato to which Julian is alluding. 

The translation, if a foreigner may have an opinion, is smooth, fluent, 
idiomatic, and readable. It is in the main correct and shows a sound feeling 
for the Greek. The translator has evidently used Mrs. Wright’s version, as 
the turn of his phrase sometimes shows. He corrects some of her few inac- 
curacies and follows her in some passages which I should interpret differently. 
I submit a few points for Professor Rostagni’s consideration. 
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In 254 A ὅπως τῆς ὑποθέσεως ἀξίως ἀγωνιούμεθα he renders di cimentarst 
tn modo digno ,di st alto destino. Does not ὑπόθεσις rather suggest the 
image of a réle or a part to play ? 

In 256 B ς στοικὴν ἔνστασιν is not exactly la concezione stoica (cf. 201 A). 

In 256 D is not τὴν θέσιν φυλάσσοι to be explained by the Aristotelian 
θέσιν διαφυλάττειν rather than to be taken as sostenerne la posizione ἢ 

-In 262 D καὶ cot πειθόμενος μάλιστα ταῦτα ἐγὼ διανοοῦμαι οὐχ ὅτι pot 
. . «+ ὄφης Professor Rostagni thinks that previous interpreters, including 
Mrs. Wright, have misunderstood this passage. But has he not himself gone 
astray through overlooking the idiomatic force of οὐχ ὅτι, which would be 
familiar to Julian from Plato Protagoras 336 D, Gorgias 450 E, Lysis 220 A? 
Julian says to Themistius: “1 am really obeying you in holding these senti- 
ments in spite of the fact that [or in more idiomatic English “for all that’’] 
you said, etc. The Greek will not bear the interpretation quanto pit porgo 
orecchio a te: che non solo dici, and the order of the words οὐχ ὅτι makes 
the che non solo quite impossible. There can, I think, be no doubt of the 
idiomatic force of οὐχ ὅτι here and in the Platonic passages cited. What 
confuses interpreters is Julian’s continuation of the sentence three lines 
below with ἀλλὰ καὶ ὅτι, which, though it might conceivably be rendered 
“but also (in spite of the fact) that,” is very awkward and strains 
the idiom. 

287 A, καὶ χρημάτων πόρους δικαιότατων ἐξ ἀργυρείων καὶ ypvorcwv—non 
ché provissione di denaro—giustificatissime—in argento 6 in oro. This and 
the footnote miss the point. These revenues are just because derived from 
gold and silver mines, not taken from other men—a common thought in 
antiquity and today. 287B καὶ τὸ ζῆν ἀγαπῶντα is not per amore del quieto 
vivere but “‘content (merely) to save my life (to live).”’ 

307 C τῇ θείᾳ πειθομένους φήμῃ is not quite rendendo omaggio alla sua 
fama divina. φήμη is not “fame.” 

330 Ὁ ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸν ἑαυτοῦ εἶπεν ὁ ᾿Αλέξανδρος κρατεῖν καὶ ἡττᾶσθαι ὁμωνύμως 
λέγεται does not mean vincersi od essere da se stesso υἱπίο non ἃ poi ἴα 
medesima cosa?” ὁμωνύμως is an Aristotelian technicality which Julian 
puts in the mouth of Aristotie’s pupil, and the meaning is not that the 
two expressions amount to the same thing but that either or both are equivo- 
cal or ambiguous when applied to the self or to other people. 

335 A τὸ δὲ ἐπὶ πολλῶν γενόμενον is “8 thing that has happened m the 
case of many,” not cid che ὁ da lunga pezza tstituito. 

In 346A ἅλις μὲν γὰρ ἐκείνων ἐστὶν ὥσπερ τῆς δρυὸς. Professor Rostagni 
and his predecessors have missed Julian’s allusion to the proverb ἅλις 
δρυός which the Paroemiographs and Eustathius tell us was used ἐπὶ τῶν 
ἐκ φαυλοτέρας διαίτης ds ἀμείνονα μεταθέντων by allusion to primitive man’s 
abandonment of acorns for grain. As soon as this is perceived the attempt 
to explain the passage by the Hesiodic περὶ δρὺν 4 περὶ πέτρην, or the Homeric 
ἀπὸ δρνὸς οὐδ᾽ ἀπὸ πέτρης falls to the ground. As Markellos remarks in 
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recommendation of the study of Greek proverbs: τί δὲ τὸ ἽἍλις Δρνὸς 
σημαίνει φησί τις; οὗ γὰρ. δυνατὸν ἐκ τοῦ προχείρου γιγνώσκειν τὴν παροιμίαν. 

349B τὰ τοιαῦτα στέργω ὀνείδη is not miei difetti, to li odoro, but “I 
acquiesce in,” “1 accept these taunts (with complacency).”’ 

360 B καὶ ἦν αὐτοῖς. . . . καταγελαστότατον τὸ θάατρον. I think θώτ- 
pov here must mean the audience who appeared absurd to the more sophis- 
ticated actors. Otherwise it is not easy to explain the following statement 
that they were few ridiculing many. For surely the audience outnumbered 
the performers. 

The first Appendix deals with the Paedagogus Mardonius, to whom 
Rostagni attributes a larger part in Julian’s education than is usually 
assigned to him. The second Appendix is a strong and to me, at present, 
convincing argument that the Epistle to Themistius was composed by 
Julian as Caesar in 355 and not as generally supposed at the end of 361 
when he had been proclaimed Augustus at Paris. Among the chief argu- 
ments are the prudently colorless language about the divinity and the fact 
that Themistius who dates his own political career from 357 is spoken of 
as himself a devotee of the theoretic life who holds no office. 

There are many other suggestions in this interesting volume which I 
should like to discuss if space permitted. 

Pau. SHOREY 
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